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HAT in this Anglo-American Conference of Professors and 
Teachers of History there is a section for Economic History 
is a significant fact. It is of a piece with the larger fact that, 
for some years past, there has been a similar section in the International 
Congress of Historical Studies. It indicates that Economic History 
has won an acknowledged place for itself as a field of study, side by side 
with the Political, the Constitutional, the Ecclesiastical, the Military. 
And this is the outcome of the recognition that the economic aspect 
of history is one of large significance. There may be differences of 
view as to its relative importance: some may regard it as fundamental, 
in the sense of determining all other forms of human activity; some 
may give it a place secondary to, even dependent upon, those other 
forms. But it is not necessary to spend time now on these ultimate 
questions. It is enough to notice the general agreement that, what- 
ever may be its place in the scale of historical interests, it is in itself a 
desirable, even a necessary, subject for scholarly enquiry and academic 
teaching. 

Given, then, a place in the cycle of university interests, the question 
I would ask you to consider more closely to-day is the relation of 
Economic History to the studies which touch it most nearly in curricula 
and examinations. 

But, first, let us make clear what we are going to mean by Economic 
History. We are going to mean, primarily and unless expressly 
extended, the history of actual human practice with respect to the 
material basis of life. The visible happenings with regard—to use the 
old formula—to “the production, distribution, and consumption of 
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wealth ” form our wide enough field; and, unless otherwise specified, 
we shall not include in it the views, right or wrong, which men have 
entertained, or the doctrines they have put forth, with respect to them. 
Even as I write these words I realize afresh how impossible is any final 
separation between human action and human thought. To take two 
obvious instances: the fact of slavery in “ the ancient world ” cannot 
be disposed of without reference to what those reputed the wisest of 
men thought about slavery; the fact of the factory system cannot be 
disposed of without reference to what the contemporary educated 
public thought about “ natural law.” Economic thoughts are them- 
selves economic facts. Between Economic History, in the more 
limited sense, and the History of Economic Thought there is a close 
affinity; neither is finally complete without the other. But pro- 
visionally, as we all know, they can be and are with real success studied 
apart. The attitude, let us say, of Mantoux is different from that of 
Oncken; they use different bodies of material and arrive at conclusions 
of different orders. And this not only brings the advantage of division 
of intellectual labour; it expresses a salutary distinction. For the 
need, in the first place, is to see things as they were, and not to be in 
a hurry to suppose that men must have lived in such and such a way 
because we suppose they thought so and so, or that they must have 
thought so and so because we suppose they lived in such and such 
a way. 

Let us, then, assume, for the present, that by Economic History 
we do not mean the History of Economic Thought; and let us ask how 
Economic History should be related, from the curriculum-making point 
of view, to other academic disciplines. 

First, then, its relation to Economics or Political Economy. We 
are at once pulled up by the question, not of what Political Economy 
should mean—I hope to steer clear of that—but of what it does in fact 
include in actual academic practice. It may—it often does—include 
courses on Public Finance, on Banking and Currency, on Transport 
and perhaps on other specialized fields. Such subjects may be dealt 
with less or more abstractly. There is, as we all know, a “ pure theory ” 
of the incidence of taxation, a pure theory of currency, a pure theory 
of railroad tariffs. With some teachers the pure theory is, and is 
likely to continue, the essence even of their specialized subject. But 
even the most theoretical must, I imagine, begin with an historical 
preface, if only to explain what it is they are talking about; and, with 
some, historical narrative will form a quite substantial part of their 
course. 

What, however, “ Economics ” will first suggest to most of us is the 
“ general theory ” which in every university, I suppose, is still regarded 
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as the necessary introduction, the Grundlegung, the Organon, for all 
further studies in particular economic fields. An economist well known 
to many of us once said jestingly that Political Economy simply means 
the kind of information and argument contained in books labelled 
outside “ Political Economy.” Let me modify that and say that, for 
academic purposes, we may regard “general” or “ theoretical ” 
Political Economy as meaning the sort of thing included in the first 
three books of Mill’s Principles, or in Taussig’s two volumes, or in 
Marshall’s first big volume, or in the greater part of Nicholson’s or 
Seligman’s treatises—not, of course, that all these cover just the same 
range. In the main, it may be defined as centring in the theory of 
“ distribution ’’ as economists, since the Physiocrats, have understood 
that term. 

Now I suppose, in our heart of hearts, the true or ideal relation of 
Economic History to that sort of Political Economy must depend on 
what we think of that sort of Political Economy. The study of 
Economic History arose, first of all, in Germany, from among those 
economists who revolted against what they called the “ old” Economics, 
and who dreamt of a “new ” Economics which should take its place. 
That new Economics, to use the phrase of Hildebrand, was to be “a 
doctrine of the economic development of nations ’—that is to say, it 
was to consist of the largest generalizations to which Economic History 
should itself arrive. I believe I used language not unlike that myself, 
long years ago. To-day I propose neither to stand in a white sheet, 
nor to flourish a firebrand. To change the figure, I do not propose to 
run my head against a wall. There the economists pur sang are; and 
we economic historians have got to live with them. Can we come to 
terms ? 

I think we can. It is best for all concerned that side by side with 
the general introductory course on politico-economic theory there 
should be a general introductory course on Economic History. This 
should not go back to neolithic man; “the ancient world,” also, it 
should leave to more specialist courses. It should not spend too much 
of its time on the manor and the gild; on the other hand, it should not 
start with 1760 or 1776, or be entirely occupied with “ the Industrial 
Revolution.” In American colleges the last third, at least, should be 
specifically American. But the two outline courses, one of theory and 
one of history, I would have every student of history or economics 
or political science or commerce to take. To commerce I will come 
later. Why I think Economic History is good for the economist, 
you will not need that I should explain. Political Economy, it is 
clear, is going to continue for a long time to come to argue largely 
from certain assumptions; and I do not deny the legitimacy of the 
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procedure. Economists have so far been influenced by the historical 
spirit that they are now conscious that they are assumptions—at 
any rate, at the outset of their courses. But—may I say it ?—they 
are still rather apt to forget their hypothetical character. A course of 
Economic History will enable them more continuously to realize the 
nature of their own procedure. In this matter I am old-fashioned 
enough to think that Bagehot said a good deal that was sound sense. 

I will not pursue this line: I should perhaps be preaching to the 
converted. I want rather to lay stress on the other side: the value of 
a course of Economic Theory to the historian in general and to the 
economic historian in particular. Each side has the defects of its 
qualities. The economist tends to be too abstract, insufficiently 
cognizant of fact; the historian, to be too concrete, too heavily burdened 
with fact. The besetting sin of the economic historian is anti- 
quarianism ; it is creditable to him that he so largely escapes it. And 
yet—though I realize the dangers of my prescription—I think he will 
usually find a course of Economic Theory a useful tonic. It may 
strengthen the search for causes. It may help him to bear in mind 
what he is aiming at—the ascertainment of ‘the economic basis of 
institutions and movements, and to resist the charm of the merely 
picturesque. 

It is a good thing that courses of Economic History are now offered 
in many universities; and the amicable relations at present existing 
between teachers of adjacent subjects are pleasant to contemplate. ‘‘ Be- 
hold, how good and joyful a thing it is, brethren, to dwell together in 
unity !” Yet there is some ground for anxiety. That Economic Theory 
and Economic History should be treated, as in some places they are, as 
quite separate Facher, as if they were unconcerned with one another, 
and could be kept in watertight compartments of the brain—this is 
not a Satisfactory state of affairs. The theoretical economists are ready 
to keep us economic historians quiet by giving us a little garden plot 
of our own; and we humble historians are so thankful for a little undis- 
puted territory that we are inclined to leave the economists to their 
own devices. There is perhaps some risk of a drifting-apart even in 
the creation now proposed of a separate society and Review. But if 
we are aware of it, we can react against it. That each should know 
something of the crops and methods of cultivation in the neighbouring 
field would, I am sure, be good for both companies of tillers of the soil. 

It is not asking much from the students that they should good- 
humouredly submit to listen to a course they do not immediately 
appreciate. It is asking more, perhaps, of the professors to provide 
the sort of courses I have in miind. That an economist should give a 
course of theory expressed in ordinary English and with a minimum 
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of curves; and that an historian, on his part, should seek to give a 
general notion of the movement over six or seven centuries—this may 
mean some self-denial for both of them. Still we cannot have all we 
individually would prefer in this imperfect world; and, after all, it will 
not be the only course either has an opportunity to give. In other 
courses the one can soar to his heart’s content in the empyrean of 
the abstract, and the other can dig as deep as he likes in the pits of 
the concrete. 


But the present academic study of Economic History has recently 
been reinforced from directions other than that from which came the 
early impulse. It has come to be more and more cultivated in what 
are sometimes called “ purely historical” circles. I must be content, 
on this occasion, to call attention to three of these directions. Those of 
us who were present at the International Conference of Historical 
Studies in Brussels in 1923 must have been struck with the immense 
amount of work now being done across the Channel in the investigation 
of the Economic History of Western Europe. In Belgium this has been 
largely due to the example and influence of one great scholar, Pirenne. 
In France there have been two favouring causes. One has been the 
reform of the system of higher education in France, which has led to 
the creation of independent provincial universities. This has naturally 
stimulated the historians on their staff to an interest in local history 
and local archives; and local history, from its very nature, is bound to 
be largely economic. The other cause is the mental attitude, often 
quite unconscious, occasioned by the controversy, not yet ended, 
concerning the Revolution. Was the ancien régime so bad that a vast 
upheaval was required really to improve things, or was it so good that 
no such upheaval was called for ? To get answers to these questions 
is the underlying motive for most of that flood of monographs on this 
or that province or town, or trade or system of agriculture or adminis- 
trative measure which has been pouring forth of recent years from the 
French press. And fortunately for students outside France, M. Sée, 
of Rennes, has made known the scope of this research work and the 
conclusions which seem to be emerging, in the series of surveys which 
have come from his indefatigable and discriminating pen. He assures 
me that I am right in supposing that by far the larger part of this 
monogtaphic work proceeds from scholars who are, or look forward 
to becoming, professional historians or archivists. 

Across the Atlantic, in the United States, are very different con- 
ditions; but, there also, there has in recent years been a remarkable 
growth of interest in the economic history of the country, whether called 
economic or not. I think this began with professional economists— 
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like Taussig, Dewey, and Callender. But it is now shown most in the 
writings and teaching of scholars grouped academically as ‘“‘ American 
historians.” This is very natural; for the history of the United States 
is essentially the history of the economic occupation of a continent. 
One has but to open any modern textbook of American history to see 
that land questions, transportation questions, banking questions— 
which in a comparable textbook even of modern English history could 
be left in the background—necessarily occupy the forefront of the 
picture. 

The French movement concerns itself chiefly with the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; the American with the nineteenth. A recent 
interesting English orientation, much more limited in extent but 
nevertheless quite significant, goes back to the Middle Ages; and it is 
to be seen in the output of what we may call the Cambridge school 
of “ social” historians.. Mr. Coulton and his pupils are bringing fresh 
minds to bear on the institutions of the Middle Ages, and are combining, 
in a novel and arresting way, the conclusions derivable from the 
ever-increasing mass of available administrative records with the 
suggestions to be obtained from contemporary literature of all kinds. 
And in their effort to get beneath the surface to the real daily life and 
thoughts of the mass of the people, they are finding themselves com- 
pelled to go right down to the economic basis on which the whole society 
rested. 

It will be seen how almost impossible it is to make any general 
observation with respect to the relation between Economic History 
and History in general which shall be valid for conditions so widely 
different. The formal place of Economic History in the organization 
of the teaching body and in the grouping of studies will depend largely 
on local and personal conditions in each university. Where a Professor 
of History is himself greatly interested in the economic side of things 
and gives a large place in his lectures to that aspect, there may well be, 
in all but very large institutions, no need for the creation of a special 
chair or lecturership in Economic History. Economic students may 
there be able to get much of the Economic History they need from an 
historian. But often the historical professor is not seriously interested 
in the economic side. The preponderance of Constitutional History, 
initiated by Waitz and Stubbs, is still marked in many places. Else- 
where the professor of History may care most for the history of dis- 
covery, or of the art of war, or of political ideas. Or again, though 
interested, the professor of History may not be able to find room for 
its economic side in his courses. In such cases separate Economic 
History courses may be desirable. It matters little who does the work 
of research and the work of teaching, so long as it is done; and our 
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organization in faculties and departments, our schools and degree 
requirements, should be elastic enough to permit of a reasonable amount 
of co-operation and combination. 

But here I feel bound to introduce a comment. I have said I do 
not approve of Economic History courses quite unaccompanied by any 
Economic Theory. I must add that I am also dissatisfied with an 
exclusively historical diet for undergraduates, however wide it may 
be, and even if it includes Economic History. Perhaps, with growing 
seniority, I am becoming a “ laudator temporis acti.” I have criticized 
before now the Oxford History School as it was in my time, forty-five 
years ago: it is, I believe, very different now. Then, at any rate, we 
could study History for three years, and never have it hinted to us by 
our teachers that we should take down for ourselves and get a notion 
of the contents of the Federa or the Monasticon, or the Statutes of the 
Realm or the Camden series; or any of the Rolls series, except those 
with prefaces by Stubbs; or any of the Calendars of State Papers, except 
those with prefaces by Brewer. But the History School in my day 
had one commendable feature, among others: it did have one paper 
on Political Science and it did have half a paper on Economic Theory. 
It is true that the range of the Political Science was too limited; and 
the half paper on Economic Theory could—it was generally supposed— 
be answered out of Jevons’s Primer, got up the night before! Still, 
the principle was recognized that something was wanted to check or 
modify a merely narrational frame of mind. I could wish that all 
historical students took just one elementary course on Political Economy 
—even if I myself dissented from some of its implied conclusions; simply 
that it might assist students to use their brains in rather a different 
way from that in which they are mostly called upon to use them in 
“purely historical” courses. Not a better way necessarily—for all 
ways of using the brains are good—but different and complementary. 

And I have a suggestion to offer both to historians and economists. 
Thave said I should not say much about the history of economic specula- 
tion or teaching. But it does occur to me that perhaps a good way of 
introducing abstract economic thinking to historical students is by an 
outline course on the historic movement of economic doctrine. The 
“ Chrematistic ” of Aristotle, the canonist doctrine, the nature-philo- 
sophy of the Physiocrats (the creators of modern economics), the main 
ideas respectively of Adam Smith, of Malthus, of Ricardo, of Lassalle 
and of Marx, the “‘ marginal” conceptions of Menger and Jevons— 
these form significant chapters in the movement of European thought. 
They cast light on, and receive light from, contemporary events; they 
stimulate an attitude of questioning; they should send the student 
back to “‘ pure” history with a fresh zest. 
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There are other academic studies to which Economic History is 
cognate. One of the most evident is Law. How largely legal study 
has become historical, since the days of Savigny and of Maine after 
him, can be seen in the works of Maitland and Professor Holdsworth; 
where also it will be seen how largely “‘ economic ”’ that “ historical ” is 
bound to be. But with this aspect of the general problem I have neither 
the time nor the knowledge to deal. 


A field on which I do feel myself more at home is that of Commerce. 
The establishment of University Schools of Commerce is, it must be 
granted, the largest fact in the academic history of the United States 
during the last three decades. In Germany, the larger resort since the 
War, alike to the commercial colleges and to the older universities, of 
men seeking a training for business life, and the consequent creation of 
the “grades” of Diplom-Kaufmann and Diplom-Volkswirth, have 
opened a new chapter in German academic history. And here in 
Great Britain, as well as in Ireland, a Faculty of Commerce or some 
like department is becoming a constituent part of every university. 
We have now, therefore, to ask how Economic History is related to the 
curricula in Commerce. 

I fall back on my old prescription, a general introductory course 
on Economic History—not too medieval, yet not exclusively modern: 
this I would have every commercial student to take. Let me explain 
further. I feel as strongly as anyone that Economics, as usually 
taught and as its older name Political Economy implies—+.e., a 
science which considers the operation of forces in economic society 
generally—is insufficient for the training of the future business man. 
For his purposes we must look at business, not only from outside 
particular concerns, but also from inside them. We have to deal with 
the questions which confront a business, concern at its outset and 
throughout its career, distinguish the several problems which have to 
be faced, discover and analyze the considerations for and against 
every decision. We have, in fact, to create a “ Business Economics,” 
a Privatwirtschaftslehre ; whether we seek this along the lines of the 
Harvard “Case” method, or along the accounting lines of the German 
Betriebslehre. And if we were dealing with a Graduate School, like 
that of Harvard, and could assume that every commercial student 
had already been through a college, and taken therein a good deal of 
general Economics and History, there are perhaps hardly any limits 
I should care to put to the elaboration of specialized Business courses. 
But in an undergraduate department, of the kind universal in this 
country and largely predominating in America, I should put the higher 
work in Accounting and the single courses, which there will alone be 
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time for, on Business Policy and Business Administration, in the last 
year only of the undergraduate curriculum. Till then students are 
not commonly mature enough, have too inadequate a basis of general 
culture, to benefit properly by them. And the problem of college 
commercial education is largely this: to give such a training in the earlier 
years as will enable students to get the most from the concluding courses. 
For this purpose an outline course of Economic History, in my judgment, 
is admirably suited. It serves as a transition stage between the 
necessarily largely abstract reasoning of Economic Theory and the 
necessary immersion in concrete particulars of the specialized Business 
courses. It accustoms the student to the inductive method of think- 
ing; to the practice of generalization, and to the realization of the 
multiplicity of causation; and all this in an environment not of assump- 
tion but of recorded fact. Itis precisely asa half-way house between the 
abstract and the concrete that, at this stage, Economic History is useful. 

And it has this further claim on the attention of Commerce faculties. 
Economic History, if brought, as it should be in its main outlines, to 
the threshold of the present, is a convenient and interesting way of 
giving the student some of the general understanding of the character 
of the great industries—their age, geographical distribution, sources 
of supply, markets, forms of organization, and so on—which will other- 
wise have to be provided for in the Business courses themselves. The 
teacher’s work in the Business courses proper will be lightened by a 
preliminary Economic History course, both because it will make 
students more capable of benefiting by what he has to give them, and 
because it supplies them with a good deal of the preliminary knowledge 
they are sure to require. 

Some of my hearers may have become restive; they will think I am 
putting the claims of Economic History too low; that the subject deserves 
far more attention than is indicated by what I have said of the useful- 
ness to economists and historians and commercial students of a single, 
comparatively elementary, course. Need I say that I am purposely 
putting the claims of Economic History in the most studiously modest 
way ? It would be a great advance, in some quite important universi- 
ties, if it secured even the amount of recognition for which I have been 
arguing. And, of course, outside the maid-of-all-work place I have 
asked for it, there is wide scope for research and for teaching. It has 
the not inconsiderable merit of furnishing a large array of topics 
for doctoral theses! And, quite apart from examination and teaching 
requirements, scholars will be drawn to tackle the multifarious questions 
of economic development which still remain to be adequately dealt 
with, just because they are so essential for the interpretation both of 
the past and of the present. We are only beginning to get a secure 
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economic foundation for the whole superstructure of the history of 
civilization. 

That men and women should be adequately prepared to do original 
work in Economic History, some study of Economic Theory, I have 
already implied, will be helpful. Evidently also a wide preparatory 
study of general History is very desirable. But I should like to em- 
phasize the utility for this purpose of some studies which seem poles 
apart. One is the course on Historical Sources, with practice in reading 
medieval Latin as well as French and German, which will soon form 
part of the equipment of every important historical department. And 
another is the quite elementary course in Statistics (not touching the 
mathematics of Dispersion and Correlation and the like), which will 
soon form part of the machinery of every important commercial 
department. 

And yet let not the young enthusiast be too anxious to equip him- 
self perfectly before he begins: too ready to sit for years at the feet 
of this or that master. While we may admire the technical perfection 
of the work of graduates of the Ecole des Chartes, or of the Seminars 
of some German professors, let us remember that some of the most 
fertile work has been done by men who have had to learn the technique 
of original work by doing it. I am thinking of the path-breakers— 
men like Seebohm and Toynbee and Cunningham. Nor let the younger 
scholars wait till research is endowed, or their teaching duties are reduced 
in order to give them time for independent work. In these respects 
they can to some extent protect themselves—especially if they are not 
in a hurry to marry. 

Two directions may be pointed out to which the younger teachers 
in British and American universities may do well to turn their attention, 
if they are thinking of original work: whether they regard themselves 
as historians or as economists, or as judicially-balanced economic- 
historians. For the essential thing is the work itself, and not academic 
nomenclature and classification, often rather accidental. If their 
interests are with the earlier centuries, there are sometimes oppor- 
tunities for useful original work through association with county or 
other local archeological societies. Such societies hitherto have 
eommonly devoted their attention either to prehistoric and Roman 
remains, or to local genealogies, or to architectural enquiries. Doubt- 
less much remains for them to do in these directions, especially with 
modern standards of scientific accuracy. But there are indications of 
a broadening outlook; and I am convinced that, if economic historians 
will go about the business of peaceful penetration with reasonable tact, 


they will not be unwelcome, and will be enabled to tap sources for local 
Economic History well worth drawing from. 
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If their interests are with the later centuries, especially the last 
two hundred years, a direction in which they may hopefully look is 
the business records of existing or recent concerns. Masses of these 
remain among the neglected and often forgotten accounts and corre- 
spondence of historic business houses. Many of you will be aware of the 
important recent finds in Manchester and the Midlands. Substantial 
work on such material is sure to arouse local interest, and this is not to 
be despised; and it will win the respect of critical colleagues in other 
departments. For an ounce of good published work in Economic 
History is worth more than pounds of argument as to its rightful place. 

Good work is seldom easy, seldom possible without self-denial and 
irksome toil. The devil of ignorance, like all other devils, “ goeth not 
forth save by prayer and fasting” or their equivalents. The best 
scientific achievements have been the outcome not of organization but 
of the sacred thirst for knowledge which makes young men and women 
“ scorn delights and live laborious days.” 

WILLIAM ASHLEY. 


THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 


man has obtained a living. It is, indeed, a segment of the 

history of civilization, comparable with political, ecclesiastical, 
legal and literary history. But because of the fact that in the long 
run the economic segment necessarily influences or even largely deter- 
mines the others, it is commonly held to be the most fundamental 
part of human history, though many people do not like the implication. 
As is the case with most of our sciences, economic history was born 
late. Our task is to trace in outline the story of its development up to 
the present day, particularly in England and America. 

The oldest historians were not interested in economic history. 
They were commonly priests, concerned with priestly things. Their 
approach to life was antithetical to economic history. They turned 
from the actualities of this world to the supposed conditions and 
influences of another existence. A comet, an earthquake, or an eclipse 
was to them a social, not a natural, phenomenon. The nearest to 
worldliness that such historians usually attained was to record the death 
of a high priest, or a potentate friendly or unfriendly to priests, or 
a famine carrying off part of the flock; or later to note the interplay 
of diplomatic and political forces, usually treated in brief fashion. 
With the secularization of history-writing in town economy, whether 
in the ancient or the medieval period, came an interest in the mundane 
for its own sake. But still it was political, not economic, history 
that was considered worthy of record, though general economic situa- 
tions did force themselves into the story at certain places. 

History is a jade who periodically renews her vigour by marrying 
oncoming youths. When History was wedded to the youthful 
Economic Interest, without banns and without heralds, our Economic 
History became a reality. But first we must account for Economic 
Interest itself, at least as expressed in literary form. When men began 
to reflect upon the business of getting a living, we know not. It is 
clear, however, that in the stage of town economy, when writing was 
employed, thoughts on things economic began to be set down, though 


not from the historical point of view. The management of the house- 
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hold was the subject of Xenophon’s Economics and of Grosseteste’s 
Rules. How to enable the town to pay its way was the concern of 
Aristotle, as how to control its trade and manufacture was that of 
Etienne Boileau. Agricultural production was of interest to Cato and 
Varro in the ancient world, and to Walter of Henley and Petrus 
Crescentius in the medieval. Fourteenth-century Genoa and Venice 
turned to improved methods of bookkeeping, which were fairly well 
developed in the next century. Treatises on weights, measures and 
coins, and on the advantages of trading here and there, began to appear 
before the end of the Middle Ages. Slowly there began to dawn upon 
the consciousness of the leaders the fact that the getting of a living 
is a fundamental social consideration. In the debate between the 
English and the French heralds about 1450, the English representative 
maintained that England was strong because of its riches upon the 
land (agriculture, manufacture and commerce), under the land (mining), 
and around the land (fishing and shipping). The rise of wealthy men 
and rich towns must have set people thinking as never before. Some 
families had amassed capital, especially in the period 1350-1500, and 
some towns had gained distinction through great material resources 
by about 1500. The states in which these families and towns were 
located had great potential strength. If only the wealth of men and 
cities could be made to subserve the interests of princes and states, 
then great political power would result. 

The sixteenth century was an era of search. Men sought new 
routes and strange countries abroad, and varied satisfactions and 
unprecedented power at home. One newly discovered source of 
political or national strength was found to lie in economic develop- 
ment. Princes and statesmen, nobles and scholars alike turned to 
considerations of economic resources. Spain had come to emphasize 
gold and silver, while Holland had been forced to rely on foreign 
commerce. In France Sully regarded animal husbandry and field 
cultivation as the two breasts from which a people drew its nourish- 
ment. In England Burghley had tried to develop mining, shipping, 
manufacturing, foreign trade and agriculture. In an age of classical 
studies it was to be expected that scholars and their imitators would 
turn to antiquity for facts and instances, being untrained in deriving 
knowledge from experience. It isa simple fact, also, that there were 
more economic phenomena recorded, casually of course, in the pages of 
ancient history than in works on the Middle Ages. Whoit was, in the 
medieval or early modern period, that first turned his eyes backward 
to scan the horizon of history for economic facts, it is not now 
possible to say. Probably the first literary efforts have been lost. 


1 Pegolotti’s La Practica della mercatuva had been written by 1340. 
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John Wheeler’s A Treatise of Commerce (x60r), containing some 
historical information, was primarily a practical, not an historical, 
work. On the other hand, in 1606 Isaac de Laffemas, the son of a 
trader and himself the Lord of Humont, published in Paris his 
L’Histoire du Commerce de France enrichie des plus notables antiquitez 
du traffic des pais estranges. He frequently refers to classical writers, 
and, noting that children and adults everywhere trade, he holds Pliny 
wrong in ascribing to the Carthaginians the invention of traffic. This 
was surprising independence of judgment. He refers to Peru and 
China, gives an example of Flemish honesty in manufacture, and once 
again raises the question whether Persia or Turkey is the richer. But 
his main concern is France. His hope is that France will excel all 
other countries in wealth and beauty. Since the land is itself too 
restricted, Frenchmen must turn to the sea and go even beyond the 
Equator in their traffic. Without merchandising there can be no 
wealth, he says; and yet everyone despises this nurse of the world. 
The time has come, he holds, for recognizing merchants according 
to the merit and dignity of their profession. The treatise of Laffemas 
is, of course, a long way from genuine history, but it is a promise, 
and even more, it is a precedent for others to follow. Even a com- 
pilation of historical references to ancient commerce was distinctly 
worth while. 

In 1629 the first edition of Werdenhagen’s Treatise on the Hanseatic 
Republics, written in Latin, appeared in four tiny volumes... A good 
deal of miscellaneous information is provided by this work about 
towns, fairs, tolls, staples, money and wars. Many documents are 
printed. Though not an economic history, this work presents much 
economic historical information. The author was a German professor, 
an administrator and imperial ambassador to the Hanseatic towns. 
Learned, and at times eloquent, he wrote on politics, ethics, psychology 
and commerce. He was of some service to those who came after him, 
and who with more historical sense compiled more orderly treatises. 
John Evelyn tried his hand in 1674. His Navigation and Commerce, 
their Original and Progress, maintains the thesis that sea-power 
and foreign trade make a state wealthy and strong. Fisheries, too, 
are important. The Dutch have built up their economic position 
partly by developing them. This is not a history, though it exhibits 
the historical point ofview. A Brief History of Trade in England (1702) 
was written by an anonymous London merchant of long standing in 
foreign commerce. It really contains no chronological treatment, and 
has but scant historical reference. Marpergers Historischer Kauffmann 


1 Johannis Angelius de Werdenhagen, De Rebuspublicis Hanseaticis Tractatus 
quarto edition, illustrated, Frankfort, 1641. 
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was published in 1708. It contains not a few dates, but places the 
chief emphasis on current situations. The treatment is, generally 
speaking, chronological, though the interest is not wholly economic 
or commercial. Some of the chief general and traditional interests 
in commercial history, however, are here set forth—Tyre and Sidon, 
Italian cities, Hansa towns, Dutch trade, German merchants, and 
Europeans trading in the East Indies. In 1713 Defoe’s pretentious 
little treatise was published in monthly instalments. It is entitled 
A General History of Trade, and especially consider’d as it respects the 
British Commerce, as well at Home, as to all Parts of the World. ‘The 
treatment of commerce is broad, manufactures and husbandry being 
included. Little real historical information, however, is presented. 
Thinkers are going into the past, nevertheless, for economic experience. 
This is economic history in the making. 

Bishop Huet, one of the most eminent of France’s ecclesiastical 
savants, wrote two significant treatises, probably of considerable 
influence on economic historiography. In 1716 his Histoire du Com- 
merce et de la Navigation des Anciens was published in Paris. The 
year following, having been translated from French into English, it 
was printed in London. Huet describes the Oriental, Greek, Cartha- 
ginian and Roman commerce in rough historical sequence. In 1717 
he published in Amsterdam his Mémoires sur le Commerce des Hol- 
landais dans tous les Etats et Empires du Monde. The next year it 
appeared in an English translation. Abler than the earlier work, it 
is nevertheless more descriptive than historical. The author main- 
tains that the commerce of the Dutch was due to their navigation, 
fisheries, manufactures and public policy. Dutch manufactures, he 
points out, though not beautiful, were cheap and numerous. Observing 
that England and Holland regulated their public affairs with an eye 
to commercial advance, he lamented the fact that French public 
officials did not do the same. In a very general way, Bishop Huet’s 
two books constitute a history of commerce up to about the seventeenth 
century. 

If in earlier centuries it had been differences in the wealth of families 
and cities, in the seventeenth, at least, it was the differences in the 
economic resources of the nations of the West, that turned attention 
to trade. It is not too much to say that the affluent lady, Holland, 
really introduced both England and France to the ways of profitable 
commerce. Contemplating the prospects, these two turned to ancient 
history for experiences. Perhaps the Low Countries and ancient history 
are really the two parents, or rather grandparents, of commercial history. 
It was in 1747 that the Reverend John Smith put forth his Chronicon 
Rusticum-Commerciale; or Memoirs of Wool,—being a Collection of 
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History and Argument concerning the Woollen M anufacture and Woollen 
Trade in General. In two volumes the author publishes the facts 
as he finds them, holding that it is facts that are needed by a genera- 
tion already possessing a great store of maxims, or, as we should say, 
theories. Acknowledging Huet’s works as among his sources, he never- 
theless relies more on the statutes, Fadera, and the Parliamentary 
Debates. Smith was fortunate in having the recently published original 
documents, and in having industry enough to use them. 

But we must hasten on to Adam Anderson, for he is a major prophet 
in the book of economic history. From Adam to Adam there was 
no one like Adam—that is, from the father of man to the father of 
economics there was no one like the father of commercial history. At 
least two of the Adams were Scotsmen. And for what had Scotland 
done all its preparatory starving, if not to produce such distinguished 
workers in the economic field ? Comment on the historical work of 
Adam Smith is needless: the historical chapters of The Wealth of 
Nations are still among the most illuminating discussions of economic 
development that exist in English. Adam Anderson wrote two thick 
volumes, expanded after his death by Macpherson and others into four. 
The work, first published in 1764, was entitled An Htstorical and 
Chronological Deduction of the Origin of Commerce. Critical of his 
secondary resources, but without a conscious philosophy of history, 
this clerk of a London counting-house had set out to write a genuine 
history—that is, a chronology of commerce from the Flood to his 
own time, from Noah’s precious cargo to the East Indian fleet re- 
turning with their spices and their calicoes, or, more exactly, from the 
Creation to the end of the Seven Years’ War. He emphasized trade, 
manufacture, colonies, a large population, a favourable balance of 
trade, money and an increasing standard of living. Here and there 
are large slices of non-economic information. Why go farther? He 
who will can read Adam Anderson. Economic history is now launched 
with wine of a respectable vint=ge. It is called commercial history, 
but it is as inclusive as much that has since passed for economic 
history. Although Anderson occasionally rationalized where he had 
no knowledge, still he strove to give the facts as he could unearth 
them from his copious London library. He knew the works of 
Werdenhagen, Evelyn, Bishop Huet and many others. Their efforts 
constitute the first dawn, his the morning of economic history. 

_The period (1764-1846) from Adam Anderson to The Industrial 
History of Torrens McCullagh still saw in commercial history the 
nearest approach to the general, or synthetic, economic history. In 
other words, the history of economic phenomena was treated from 
the commercial point of view. But there were arising other historical 
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interests and approaches. Even in 1764 Timothy Cunningham had 
finished The History of our Customs, Aids, Subsidies, National Debts and 
Taxes, from William the Conqueror to the Present Yearv1764. Asomewhat 
less historical work on the British Customs had, indeed, been written 
by Saxby in 1757. But more important than these was Sir John 
Sinclair’s History of the Public Revenue of the British Eniptre, issued 
in 1784 in two volumes, a work which was so much in demand that it 
went through three editions by 1803-04. In 1817-19 appeared the 
three volumes of Ruding’s antiquarian Ammnals of the Coinage of Britain 
and its Dependencies, with a third edition in 1840. Jacob’s An His- 
torical Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the Precious 
Metals was issued in two volumes in 1831. In 1839 Burgon’s two- 
volume study of The Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham gave us 
insight into Government financing in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Doubleday’s A Financial, Monetary and Statistical History 
of England from the Revolution of 1688 to the Present Time was printed 
in 1847. During the whole period, of course, pamphlets and books 
were appearing on the non-historical aspects of finance. 

The industrial revolution was giving to manufacture a new interest. 
Government reports of great value appeared from 1806 onward. 
Genuine histories were written on different industries: on the Cotton 
Manufacture by Baines in 1835, on the Woollen and Worsted Manu- 
factures by Bischoff in 1842, and on the Ivon Trade by Scrivenor in 
1841. Changes in the methods of transporting goods and persons were 
attracting public attention and giving rise to historical treatment. 
Priestley’s Historical Account of the Navigable Rivers, Canals and 
Railways throughout Great Britain saw the light in 1831. Lewin’s 
British Railway System ; Outlines of its Early Development to the Year 
1844 appeared in 1844. It was the actual rapid progress of economic 
ways and means that was turning men’s thoughts backward into the 
historical field. A step was taken by G. R. Porter in the direction of 
the historical treatment of general economic phenomena in contrast with 
the special studies just mentioned, when he compiled his three volumes 
entitled The Progress of the Nation in its Various Social and Economical 
Relations (1836-43). The period covered was from about 1801. 
Almost the whole gamut of topics of interest to the economist was 
included. The compiler, a statistician in the Board of Trade, en- 
deavoured to give to economics a statistical background of facts. In 
order to do this he had to go back a few years. Such was the extent 
of his economic history: and yet this is one of the strands that has 
actually been woven into economic history. This approach does not 
begin, of course, with Porter, but in the form of political arithmetic 
goes back to Sir William Petty. All in all, we do not find this line 
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of influence so potent in the growth of economic history in Britain as 
it has been in America. Besides being a careful and illuminating 
statistical exposition of recent economic development, this work 
embodied the point of view and the interests of a liberal economist. 

Torrens McCullagh’s two volumes on The Industrial History of 
Free Nations considered in Relation to their Domestic Institutions and 
External Policy appeared, as has been said, in 1846. The first volume 
dealt with The Greeks, the second with The Dutch. The author, being a 
liberal, was eager to show that it was not restrictive policy, but freedom 
and application, that counted. He considered that the Greeks and 
the Dutch exemplified these characteristics. The inner meaning of 
Industrial in the title of his work seems to be private activity, the 
industrious labours of merchants, manufacturers, seamen and culti- 
vators of the soil. It was something like an historical justification of 
classical economics. For instance, the Dutch, with their meagre 
resources, were able to grow rich and happy by their industrious 
habits and (alleged) free intercourse. In writing about the Greeks, 
McCullagh followed Heeren and Boéckh a good deal. It is curious 
to note that he refers to the work of Huet both on the Ancients and 
on the Dutch, and that his two volumes go over a good deal of ground 
covered by Huet. Noted neither for learning nor penetration, 
McCullagh nevertheless made a real contribution to economic history 
in England, when he turned away from the commercial history of the 
mercantilists to the economic history of the classical school. It is 
true that this economic history was still largely political-economic 
history and flavoured with the middle-class point of view, but it centred 
neither in the traditional commerce nor in the old-time mercantile 
system. Economic history was lagging behind economic theory, but 
it showed capacity to adjust itself to changing conditions. 

Classical economists, except Adam Smith, J. R. McCulloch, Torrens 
McCullagh, and a few others, gave but little attention to economic 
history. They were too much interested in putting economics on 
the new basis of free trade. History had but little to offer: logic was 
their only or chief weapon. Torrens McCullagh was a lone and un- 
certain light in England in the forties. It was in Germany that political 
economists turned most effectively to history. There it was that the 
historical economic school of List, Hildebrand, Knies and Roscher 
was born. Its work is too well known to bear repeating in such a 
brief outline as the present. The contribution of the school was 
manifold. In scientific work the emphasis should be on the inductive 
rather than the deductive method. Economics was placed on a basis 
of relativity: each theory is true of its own time and place. Economic 
development tay be effectively presented in the form of stages. The 
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most significant of such presentations was Hildebrand’s theory of 
progress from barter to money to credit economy: a theory of great 
value to-day, though much in need of restatement. To the historical 
economists there are many subjects of economic inquiry besides 
commerce that can be handled historically or genetically. 

In England there was a parallel movement. Political economists— 
we are here concerned with but two of them—turned to economic 
history, doing pioneer yeoman service. They are Thomas Tooke 
(1774-1858), a London business man, and J. E. Thorold Rogers (1823- 
90), once in Holy Orders. Both put together masses of statistics of 
prices. Tooke began with the year 1793, and Rogers, starting at 
1258, planned to reach that year. Tooke wanted to show that bad 
seasons caused the increase in prices from 1793 to 1819 more than 
did war or currency changes. Rogers’s situation cannot be so simply 
explained, and his great prominence in the field entitles him to more 
attention. His chief work is A History of Agriculture and Prices, 
in eight volumes, published 1866-1902. It might as well have been 
called A History of Prices and Wages. Indeed it was Rogers who did 
so much to turn economic history into the field of distribution, while 
hitherto it had been concerned largely with production—commerce, 
agriculture, manufacture and transportation. It was Rogers, too, 
who on a large scale attempted to use more exact methods in economic 
historical investigation. As a pioneer he made many mistakes, but 
it is only as a pioneer that we should judge him. In the combination 
of personality, solid contributions and popularization of the subject, 
Rogers has been the greatest figure in English economic history. As 
a man he was a wit, a raconteur, aggressive in conversation, and 
in all a very striking figure. As a scholar he thought, at least 
at first, that everything began in the classics, and that everything 
else was a tangent. His first great self-chosen task was the com- 
pilation of a commentary (or dictionary) on Aristotle, which the 
Oxford Press refused to print. This proved to be only one of the 
disappointments of his life, but perhaps the most significant. Living 
at a time of great political and economic agitation, and being a 
relative of Cobden, he had become interested in political economy, 
later writing, indeed, a brief treatise on the subject. How he turned 
from the classical approach to the historical is a matter of consider- 
able interest. Rogers knew no German, and was unacquainted with 
the German school of historical economists. He reacted from classical 
economics independently. Perhaps unconsciously influenced by the 
inductive aspects of Aristotle’s work, and somewhat by the romanticism 
of his own day, he was more immediately influenced by Hallam and 
Stubbs in the direction of history, as one of his own distinguished 
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sons has informed me. When he was still without a major task in 
1860, his work on Aristotle having failed, he observed some manuscripts 
being prepared for destruction. On examination they proved to be 
manorial records, belonging to Merton College, and beginning in the 
thirteenth century. He examined them and secured their preserva- 
tion. The void was filled. He spent the rest of his life studying these 
and similar records. Tooke’s statistical work had already probably 
exerted some influence on his studies (at least since 1859), as did the 
hearing of a paper presenting statistical data, read at a social-science 
gathering. He worked alone, giving to students only a glimpse into 
his manorial accounts. If he had set the youthful W. J. (now Sir 
William) Ashley to work on such records, we might all have been the 
gainers. Just as he did not let his students know much about what 
he was actually doing, so he did not give to the reader of his published 
works the key to the methods he was following. Apparently Professor 
E. F. Gay was the first, not to observe the frailties of Rogers’s statistical 
averages and materials, but to work them out in detail. The greatest 
contradiction in his work is found in the painstaking inductive studies 
on the one hand, and the most casual deductions on the other. But 
there he is—in his place in the long line—Fleetwood, Tooke, Rogers, 
Hanauer, Lamprecht, D’Avenel and Sir William Beveridge. 

The decade from 1879 to 1888, during which Rogers, of course, 
continued to work and to make his contributions, saw economic history 
reach its majority, its full manhood. In England, on the Continent 
and in America scholars were devoting their best energies to. the subject. 
Von Inama-Sternegg, having published in 1877 a little volume of 
sources, Uber die Quellen der deutschen Wirtschaftsgeschichte, finished 
in 1879 the first of his three volumes on Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
covering the Middle Ages. In these two works the phrase ‘‘ economic 
history ”’ apparently occurred for the first time in a book title. In 
1881 Adolf Held’s Zwei Biicher zur socialen Geschichte Englands 
appeared, as did Schanz’s Englische Handelspolitik. More of Roscher’s 
volumes were coming out, as also Schmoller’s articles on the economic 
policy of Frederick the Great. In England Cunningham had turned in 
1880 from political economy to write a pioneering textbook on English 
economic history,’ the medieval part of which had already been dealt 
with, one year before, in a scholarly little volume by Ochenkowski. 
Seebohm’s illuminating English Village Community appeared in 1883, 
and Hall’s Customs System in 1885. Prothero’s Pioneers and Progress 
of English Farming (1888) was apparently the earliest history of English 
agriculture to appear in book form. Ashley may be said to have closed 


1 See Cunningham’s letter in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xxxiv. 
(1920), p. 211 note. 
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the decade in 1888 with the first instalment of his valuable textbook, 
An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. Although 
this book has been largely supplanted by a more recent work, it 
is surprising how little progress im content has been made since the 
appearance of Ashley’s History. Indeed, his admirable attempt 
to deal with history and theory jointly has been abandoned. The 
great decade had truly ended. Outstanding monographs were later 
to appear, many of higher quality than those of the decade in question ; 
excellent outlines were to be written, and challenging facts and theories 
were to be presented; but in a sense they were almost all built upon, 
or merely added to, the work of the memorable ten years. And in 
saying this I have not forgotten our great debt to Sir Paul Vinogradoff, 
F. W. Maitland, George Unwin, Lillian Knowles, Professor W. R. Scott, 
Dr. J. H. Clapham, Professor J. F. Rees, J. L. and B. Hammond, 
and others. 

The decade 1879-1888 needs to be explained. Reaction from 
classical economics continued as an influence. In 1882 Ashley bought 
a copy of Cliffe Leslie’s Essays, and in 1886 he read Schmoller’s 
Kleingewerbe. In the latter year he visited Knies at Heidelberg. 
But Ashley could not escape, and fortunately did not escape, the 
influence of Stubbs and the constitutional historians generally, whether 
in England or in Germany. The institutional point of view did much 
to carry over the influence of history into economic history. Here, 
as in legal history, the two met face to face. The free village com- 
munity, the manor, the exchequer and the customs system were not 
only forms of institutions, but types of economic functions. The in- 
stitutional approach prepared the way for the functional. The con- 
troversy over the mark, which began in 1883, gave a great stimulus 
to interest in early agricultural technique. Economic crises had been 
coming and going. They had chronological interest, even a rhythmic 
chronological interest. Here the influence of Jevons was greatest. 
And no one can easily say how much influence the crises of 1866 and 
1873, with their accompanying distress, had in directing the attention 
of young scholars, in the Old World and in the New, to the historical 
aspects of economic problems. Gradually there was arising an explana- 
tion of historical events that was fundamentally economic. We can, 
of course, find efforts at early economic interpretations in Aristotle’s 
Politics, in the anonymous Debate of the Heralds about 1450, in Bodin’s 
Commonwealth (1576), in Harrington’s Oceana (1656), and in Heeren’s 
Ideen iiber Politik, den Verkehr und den Handel der vornehmsten V olker 
der Alten Welt (1793-96). But it is to the clearer formulation from 
the pen of Karl Marx that we must look for real scientific influence. 
At least since the publication of the first volume of Capital (1867), the 
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idea has been in the air that economic history is important because it 
is the key to other kinds of history. The industrial revolution had 
been upon the scene long enough to have been isolated as a factor 
in economic and social history. It was prominent in the theorizing 
of Marx. But, more important, its attendant evils were giving rise to 
a new point of view in economic science: that man is more to be 
considered than wealth. The industrial revolution had continued and 
accentuated the growing scramble for riches, even at the expense of 
unfortunate men, women and children. Toynbee saw this as clearly 
as did Marx. And in our day the Webbs, the Hammonds, Mr. Tawney 
and Mr. Cole have made this something like a guiding interest to 
their work. Perhaps some day, looking back with a longer perspective, 
we shall see first commercial history, followed by economic history, 
followed in turn by social history. If so, we shall owe the change in 
large part to the group named, at least as far as England is 
concerned. 

Just as much of the progress registered in commercial history by 
the work of John Smith, Adam Anderson and others in the eighteenth 
century had been due to the publication of documents, so that of the 
decade 1879-88 was in part due to the same cause. Several societies, 
an increasing number in fact, had been founded in the early part of 
the nineteenth century, many of them publishing documents of great 
value. The Surtees Society was founded in 1834, the Camden Society 
in 1838, the Chetham Society in 1843, the Early English Text Society in 
1864 and the Royal Historical Society in 1868. The economic material 
that such societies had published by the arrival of the decade in question 
was large in the aggregate. In 1884 the Pipe Roll Society was estab- 
lished, and in 1887 the Selden Society. The British Government again 
became an active and dominant factor in the publication of records, 
medieval from 1850, and modern from 1860. The Rolls Series, the 
Letters and Papers and the various Calendars have enlarged the 
possibilities and deepened the responsibilities of scholars in all historical 
fields, not least in the economic. Among the users of these new 
documents, Mr. Lipson has been pre-eminent. Hand in hand with 
the publication of records and other documents, their listing, indexing 
and cataloguing, has gone an increase in the study of the manu- 
scripts themselves. It has been a frequent criticism by English 
scholars that they themselves do not use their own archives. Too 
many English economic historians know their great, national archives 
only by repute, preferring, like Freeman, the comforts of a private 
library. They have been willing to leave the task of manuscript 
dusting to English antiquaries and to foreign scholars. Dr. Hubert 
Hall, however, redeems the whole group, for he, an economic historian 
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of the medieval period, has unrivalled knowledge of the archives, 
central and local, of the whole British nation. 

Other influences were at work which made the decade possible. 
The concept of a great integrated cultural history, a history of civiliza- 
tion embracing all human activities, must necessarily give to the 
economic a considerable emphasis. Many economists then, as now, 
had a lively interest in the historical background of their theoretical 
work, often feeling that at some point they ought to establish and 
maintain themselves on a basis of facts as an antidote to pure theory. 
As economic history becomes more specialized, particularly in England 
and America, and accordingly as young scholars identify themselves 
so largely with the subject, there arises a strong, and an almost 
conscious impulse to revise and round out their subject. Indeed, 
it is not unlikely that in part we owe to such a feeling the establish- 
ment of the Economic History Review. It seems probable that this 
tendency to perfect one’s science will be one of the potent forces in 
the years to come. 

In America, as in Europe, economic history has grown up gradually, 
first taking the form of commercial history. At least one of the threads 
began thus, one of those later woven into the fabric of economic 
history. Perhaps, indeed, it was the central pattern thread. In 
1783 Baron Sheffield wrote his Observations on the Commerce of the 
American States, a work which reached its sixth edition in England 
in the following year. Sheffield maintained that the new states had lost 
by independence, and were, indeed, in a very unfavourable position 
economically. An American reply was published in 1791 by Tench 
Coxe, a mercantilist administrator, in a series of articles later published 
in book form. Following Sheffield, he used both statistics and general 
inference. He considered the carrying trade, commerce in various 
products, exports in 1789-90 and manufactures. Having statistics 
for but a few years, he could not deal very historically with his subject. 
It was the beginning, however, of an American stream that was to 
grow larger and larger with the flow of years. In 1806 Samuel 
Blodget, jun., one of the builders of the city of Washington and the 
champion of a national university, published Economica: A Statistical 
Manual for the United States of America. Blodget’s book is quite 
miscellaneous, containing general historical items covering the period 
since the discovery of America, many references to the recent political 
history of America, a good deal of analysis of current production 
and consumption, much political arithmetic, and, what is for us most 
significant, historical treatment of the period 1790-1804. These fifteen 
years, indeed, constituted a remarkable period of growth. Two census 
enumerations had taken place, and each year the Government made 
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available the statistics of foreign trade and the condition of the national 
revenue. It would require some stretch of imagination to see in all 
this the effective beginning of economic history, and yet, as we have all 
observed, almost every beginning is small. Indeed, in Europe as in 
America, it was the mercantilist point of view held by Blodget that led to 
historical inquiry and reflection. But, topursuethe same line of argument 
exhaustively, we should have to include the single famous document (or 
table) published in 1800 at home and abroad, A Statistical Table for the 
United States of America, showing remarkable economic progress in the 
period 1774-99. In 1816 appeared A Siéatistical View of the Commerce of 
the United States of America, by Timothy Pitkin, politician and historian. 
Two years later came Adam Seybert’s Statistical Annals embracing 
Views on Population, Commerce, Navigation, Fishertes, Public Lands, 
Post Office Establishment, Revenues, Mint, Military and Naval Establtsh- 
ments, Expenditures, Public Debt and Sinking Fund of the United States 
of America: Founded on Official Documents. Seybert was a chemist 
who had done advanced work in England and on the Continent. The 
period covered by his Annals was 1789-1818, the first thirty years 
of American experience of an effective national Government. Although 
not exclusively economic, and although scrappy and disconnected, 
such statistical summaries were probably helpful to others. They 
looked more to the service of legislators, indeed, than of scholars. 
They aimed at influencing history rather than at recording it. 

Between 1818 and 1861 there is but little to set down, apart from 
a few special accounts, such as Gouge’s A Short History of Paper Money ‘ 
and Banking in the United States (1833). Beginning in 1810 the Census 
collected information about manufactures, in 1820 occupations, in 
1840 agriculture and fisheries, and in 1850 transportation. AHunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine (1839-70) is a mine of information very much 
used by later investigators, but it is only one of several journals which 
were active during the period. Its occasional historical articles, 
however, make it noteworthy. In 1861 appeared the first work 
sufficiently inclusive to justify our calling it an economic history of 
the United States. Apparently it was L. Stebbins of Hartford (Conn.) 
an enterprising publisher of popular books, who was responsible for thie 
stout volume entitled Eighty Years’ Progress of the United States, from 
the Revolutionary War to the Great Rebellion. Various scholars contributed 
chapters—on agriculture, the cultivation of cotton, the steam engine 
trade, transportation and manufacture. Canada was included alon 
with the United States, as was logical at a time when reciprocity i 
in force. The editor regarded America’s contribution as material, and 
therefore felt sure of the importance of the story he was telling. He was 
quite conscious of the fact that his was the first treatise of its kind. In 
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thinking of this compilation we should remember that (I) it includes 
some things not ordinarily dealt with in an economic history, such as 
Humanitarian and Corrective Institutions; (2) it is in places purely 
descriptive and not historical; and (3) by design it deals with the 
colonial period very lightly, or not at all in many matters. 

Following the lead of single-volume treatises we have A. S. Bolles’s 
Industrial History of the United States, which appeared in 1879, and 
Katherine Coman’s book bearing the same title in 1905. Both these 
authors, like Stebbins, were conscious of the fact that they were 
recording the most important part of America’s achievement. Bolles’s 
book, be it noted incidentally, was written during the great decade. 
The author, indeed, is one of the few writers of that time still living. 
He was doing for America what Cunningham was doing for England 
and Inama for Germany, putting down the record of a nation’s economic 
achievement in a single treatise. Bolles made an effort to cover the 
whole period of American history, but being an economist he was 
weak in history. His treatment of the colonial period, though an 
improvement over that found in Stebbins’s volume, is scant. It was 
the genuine contribution of Miss Coman to have written an outline 
that was at once historical and economic, one that can still be used 
with profit. As successors to these writers we have to record many 
names—Bogart, Lippincott, Van Metre, Wells, Faulkner, Harlow 
and Jennings. Lippincott’s Economic Development of the United 
States (1921) is probably the most satisfactory textbook from the 
economic standpoint, as Faulkner’s American Economic History (1924) 
is from the historical. But it is to G. S. Callender’s Selections from 
the Economic History of the United States, 1765-1860 (1909) that we 
have to go for a work that is based on first-hand research and pene- 
trating analysis. The editor’s brief introductions to the chapters of 
excerpts are brilliant expositions of the subjects dealt with. 

The earliest group of academic scholars in America to give attention 
to economic history was at Johns Hopkins University. The historian 
Herbert B. Adams was interested in the subject, and the economists 
Henry C. Adams and Richard T. Ely were following its development 
in Germany and England. Some day Professor Ely may give us 
more information about those early formative years. Probably the 
most distinguished student that Ely helped to turn in the direction 
of economic history was the economist J. R. Commons, who was 
the editor of the Documentary History of American Industrial Society 
(1909-11), in ten volumes, and of a History of Labour in the United 
States (1918), in two volumes. Professor Commons has informed me 
that it was not simply Ely’s interest in Schmoller’s historical approach, 
but his insistence on the inductive method in the study of labour 
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problems and development, that turned him in the direction of history. 
It will be remembered that this took place during the decade 1879-88, 
already considered. At this same time Seligman was at work at 
Columbia, his Two Chapters on the Mediaeval Guilds of England appear- 
ing in 1887. Dunbar had returned from Europe to start the first 
formal instruction in economic history at Harvard in 1883. Later 
(1892) Ashley was called from Toronto to become professor of economic 
history in the department of economics at Harvard, and to occupy 
the first chair of economic history in the world, so far as I can discover. 
Similar chairs were later established at Columbia and Yale, now 
occupied by Professors V. Simkhovitch and Clive Day respectively. 
It is to be noted that neither of these distinguished scholars has been 
exclusively concerned with economic history. It is also a significant 
fact that American professors of economic history have not been 
primarily interested in American history. In England there was 
created a professorship of economic history at Manchester and another 
at the London School of Economics. At Manchester Unwin was fast 
developing an economic history school, when death removed a fine 
mind and an admirable character from our midst. In France M. Paul 
Masson is professor of economic history and geography at the University 
of Aix-Marseille, and M. Henri Hauser of modern and contemporary 
economic history at the Sorbonne. While the former has been more 
interested in the commerce of Southern France and the Mediterranean, 
the latter has embraced the economic history of France since the 
sixteenth century, considering even international commercial interests. 
Both have stressed the geographical and regional aspects of economic 
history. Other economic historians in French academic circles, such as 
M. Henri Sée, at this moment very productive, have held or hold chairs 
in other fields. 

From 1902 to the present day, barring one short period, Professor 
Edwin F. Gay has been the outstanding figure in economic history in 
America. His influence on younger economic historians has been 
without parallel in the United States. Indeed, he has come nearest 
to founding a school of economic history. His breadth of knowledge, 
the suggestiveness of his lectures, and the inspirational qualities of his 
conversation are remarkable. Putting little emphasis upon method, 
he has stressed the search for facts, not for their own sake, but for 
the broader conclusions to which they may lead. Without ignoring 
qualitative evidence, he has shown a preference from early studies 
down to the present for quantitative data. To him the exchange of 
goods and services—that is, marketing—has seemed a fundamental 
part of economic life. His studies have led him to regard private 
effort as of greater significance than public regulation. And behind 
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the phenomenon itself has lain a deeper consideration—the causal 
sequence. His life well illustrates the manifold influences that 
enter into the scholar’s progress. When a youth on a sick-bed, the 
Treading of Carlyle’s French Revolution turned his interest to history. 
While an undergraduate, for the time specially interested in biology, 
the study of Spencer turned him to social history. While listening to 
Lamprecht at Leipzig, his interest shifted from social to economic 
history. Professor Henry C. Adams had perhaps slightly prepared 
the way for this at Michigan in his course on current problems, 
in which he gave some attention to the historical background of 
economic questions. It was Schmoller at Berlin who directed Pro- 
fessor Gay’s attention to English economic history, and particularly 
to Rogers’s work on Agriculture and Prices. At this point the line 
of influences changes. Long-continued search at the Public Record 
Office and the British Museum gave an insight into English history 
and provided subjects of research for many later students—Price, 
Lewis, Gray and others. Zealous of the success of his students, he 
has given them his time, his knowledge, and occasionally even his 
own notes. Before they had come to him, he wrote not a little on 
English agrarian history within a very few years; since they came, 
they have done the writing. It was Gross who brought Professor 
Gay and Harvard together for the profit of both. The insistent call 
to be Dean of the new School of Business Administration took many 
years of effort away from economic history, but without effecting a 
complete severance of connection. We cannot help remembering that 
a similar situation occurred in the career of Sir William Ashley when 
the first professor of economic history in America became the first 
head of a Faculty of Commerce in England. The School of Business 
had its contributions to make. It turned Professor Gay’s attention 
more and more to the industrial revolution and subsequent period. 
It also turned him to the business man and to business history, the 
latter an aspect of economic history of great constructive promise. 
Although Professor F. J. Turner is not an economic historian, 
nevertheless he has had great influence on the writing of economic 
history. Professor Turner did not come under the influence of the 
historical economists directly or through their writings, though he 
still remembers that Professor W. F. Allen, who had himself studied 
in Germany, spoke of the common lands of the French in early 
Wisconsin as an analogy of the medieval system. As an under- 
graduate he was put to work on the Draper manuscripts at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, to write a thesis on the local fur trade, later 
(1891) developed into a doctoral dissertation. Whileat Johns Hopkins 
doing graduate work, he observed not a little emphasis being put 
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on economic affairs in the social sciences, but what impressed him most 
was a remark, still remembered, by Herbert B. Adams, who, having 
finished a course on American history, said that it was necessary to turn 
to European history for further work. N othing, indeed, had been said 
about the West, from which Turner had himself come, where in his 
native town of Portage (Wisconsin), he had seen logging on the river 
and smelled the whiskey breath of loggers; where he had studied 
French influence giving way to English, finally to yield to American. 
In order to study the early records of the West, Professor Turner 
studied French. Apart from this, his knowledge of foreign languages 
was confined to the classics. He obtained little from England (some- 
thing from J. E. T. Rogers), and less from Germany. His inspiration 
was local. He would build up American history from American 
experience. Here was a new declaration of American independence. 
This one was cultural. It is not a little likely that, apart from its 
great intrinsic merits, Professor Turner’s emphasis on the frontier, 
on valley and district conditions, on local situations generally, has 
been popular because it has met an emotional need of the American 
people. Adams had been a diffusionist: Turner became an effusionist. 
Adams saw civilization crossing the Atlantic: Turner saw it rising out 
of American soil. 

Many other historians have made contributions to economic history. 
The work of H. H. Bancroft and J. B. McMaster and of Professors 
Channing, Phillips and Buck is notable in the American field, as 
likewise that of Professors Tenny Frank, Westerfield and Rostovtzeff 
in the ancient period, and of Professors H. L. Gray, Cheyney and 
Dietz in English economic history. Economists such as Henry C. 
Adams, Taussig, L. C. Marshall, W. C. Mitchell, D. R. Dewey, C. W. 
Wright, Bullock, Ripley, Eliot Jones, Dowrie and Kemmerer have all 
written at least one monograph on economic history. Antiquarians 
such as S. Dunbar and sociologists such as C. D. Wright and Professor 
Harry E. Barnes have made their contributions, as have many others. 

Joint efforts have been made to write economic history in America. 
In the seventies a plan to produce a very large work failed, except for 
the volume which Bolles himself wrote single-handed. Since 1904 the 
Carnegie Institution has sponsored and financed a series of special 
studies which have proved of great help. Johnson’s Commerce (1915), 
Clark’s Manufactures (1916), Meyer and McGill’s Transportation (1917), 
Commons’s Labour (1918) and Bidwell and Falconer’s Agriculture 
(1925) are sturdy volumes all fathered by the Carnegie Institution and 
guided by Professor Henry W. Farnham. These works all have the 
faults of co-operative compilations so familiar in modern historio- 
graphy. More promising is the statistical work of the special institutes 
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or bureaus of which the National Bureau of Economic Research, directed 
by Professors Edwin F. Gay and W. C. Mitchell, is by its nature and 
constitution the most detached. Its statistical data of income, bond 
prices and immigration are all material for the economic historian 
as well as for the economist. The work of W. I. King of the Bureau 
has been outstanding. 

This is but a hasty sketch which somebody else will improve upon. 
Many details have been necessarily omitted as also the work of many 
able investigators. But much that has been left out may be briefly 
summarized. From first to last economic history in America has been 
strong in statistical presentation. At first this was due to the availa- 
bility of the Census, which has been a blessing and a curse in one; 
now it is due to the statistical work of the special bureaus already 
referred to. What statistics has actually added, or has seemed to 
add, by way of exactness, it has subtracted in interest and appeal. 
There has been a woeful lack of controversy in American economic 
history, so that the whole story of economic progress seems to be cut 
and dried and entirely objective. The subject has had no intellectual 
resilience. There has never been published a single outstanding 
general treatise on American economic history. So far, for instance, 
no survey has been written, giving facts, showing lateral influences 
and displaying genetic connections: As in England and elsewhere, 
monetary and financial history has not been integrated with general 
economic history. 

We began with the concept of economic history as the story of how 
man has obtained a living. Already we have noted one special emphasis 
or another. The truth is that economic history is variously conceived 
by different writers. Like any kind of history, it is a sequence. In 
its simplest form (1), it is the time sequence or chronology of economic 
happenings. But this approach to history is very unsatisfactory 
because lacking in vital connections. From a more significant stand- 
point (2), economic history is an evolutionary sequence. It is not 
the age in years but in development that counts. This is a study 
of economic history from the genetic approach, a study of the genesis 
of institutions, habits and innovations, as they are being born and 
reborn in their various forms. The older historical economists, as 
well as the younger school and Biicher and his followers, all belong 
here: they have worked out significant series of stages in economic 
history. This approach has many advantages. It takes us back to 
anthropological and archeological beginnings and brings us on to the 
very present. It omits non-essentials. Moreover, it gives us a per- 
spective which students of periods of history so sorely lack. On the 
other hand, with Von Below and Brodnitz, we may well be sceptical 
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of the genetic point of view, for it has many weaknesses. It takes 
facts out of their setting. In emphasizing the genesis or evolution, 
it implies an original impulse, which, once started, carries on to the 
end. Nothing, of course, is farther from the truth: economic history 
—all history, in fact—is the result of many forces pushing in various 
directions. The study of economic genesis needs to be supplemented by 
a study of lateral causal influences. In the conception of economic 
history as a causal sequence (3), we try to explain why things have 
happened. This cause no longer means Divine guidance; nor does it 
mean an event trailing along after some metaphysical principle. Cause 
means simply a succession of events which put pressure on one 
another. So complicated and so minute are these, that we may 
properly take up the position that we are fully explaining when we 
are fully describing the pressures that occur. An extreme way of 
putting it would be that complete description is complete explanation. 
In the field of causation the economic historian has three relations 
to keep in mind. Certain non-economic situations, such as natural 
environment, the psychological and physiological nature of man, and 
social environment, constitute more or less external factors putting 
pressure on economic arrangements. Secondly, there are the relations 
which one economic situation bears to another in historical develop- 
ment. Commerce, for example, affects manufactures; manufactures 
affect transportation; and transportation in turn makes commerce 
possible. Of course, the economist deals with such subjects, but 
necessarily in a more or less static fashion. Then, thirdly, there is 
the sequence of the influence of the economic on the non-economic. 
This has been much discussed under the heading of the economic 
interpretation of history. The economist knows it somewhat under 
the name of consumption. 

Well, then, what is economic history after all? The student may 
take his choice of the concepts that he is to follow. The scholar who 
is worth his salt is commonly bigger than the narrowest aspect of his 
special interest. The broader the treatment the more significant the 
result. Economic history is the study of economic phenomena in their 
time, genetic and causal sequences. But there is abundant room for 
those who prefer a narrower approach. Economic history has many 
needs. As a science it will progress most surely if the three aspects 
just dealt with are developed simultaneously. More facts are required, 
but they should lead to new generalizations rather than simply support 
old ones. More type studies would be helpful, studies of particular firms, 
villages, towns and metropolitan units. Hitherto our economic history 
has been necessarily selective. After the study of a limited number of 
phenomena we have generalized. Then we have on this basis selected 
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other facts to illustrate or refine our views. At once we find ourselves 
working deductively with too little chance for correction in funda- 
mentals. If we had objective histories of a dozen typical medieval 
and modern villages, for instance, we might radically change our 
conception of the history of the village community. In order to do 
this objective kind of work we need more documents from the villages— 
as well as from other communities and business firms also. Private 
business archives of great value are being daily destroyed. Thereby 
the historian is being forced to rely on the old type of source, the 
public record, such as the statute, proclamation, newspaper account 
or other reference, pertinent or casual. 

If we define economic history as broadly as has been done above, 
we may Safely and profitably divorce our economic history from general 
history. Professor Henri Hauser has rightly insisted on the dangers 
of such a divorce, but the evils are eliminated if our concept of economic 
history is not too narrow. In those lands where specialization has taken 
place, there has occurred the greatest progress. That is perhaps the 
answer. Still there will be little profit in specialization so long as 
economic history is confined to the mere collection and assortment 
of facts. It must be made an intellectual discipline in which creative 
imagination and statistical testing play strong counterparts. A good 
deal of the emphasis in economic history is placed on the ways 
of getting a living, while the living itself is passed over hurriedly or 
omitted. What counts in the story is what the labourer and artisan, 
farmer and manufacturer, common carrier and merchant get out of 
it all. In other words, we need more historical treatment of real 
income—changes in the nature, variety and amount of satisfactions. 
In practice we would find the changes easier to express qualitatively 
than quantitatively. The material comforts and personal experiences 
of an American school-teacher compare favourably with those of a 
European queen in the Middle Ages. An English retailer has more 
command over social services to-day than a merchant prince in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. Generally speaking, we would find that nowadays 
there are more specialized services in instruction and amusement than 
ever before; and that through the ages, as our freedom of choice of 
occupation has enlarged with specialization, our dependence on 
others has increased. Much of the story of alleged advance, however, 
when reduced to fundamentals, would prove to be a matter of sub- 
stitution. Insurance, for instance, is not necessarily new because 
there are now great companies to insure our health, lives and goods, 
In early times the family, position in an aristocratic group, member- 
ship in a gild, or what not, provided the equivalent. But one thing 
is clearly new in kind, notably for the masses, the great mechanical 
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services available during the last hundred years. Of course, in delving 
into such satisfactions we come to the brink of the psychological pit. 

Until economic history is put wholly upon a scientific basis, the 
best results will not be forthcoming. The natural sciences teach us 
clearly enough what such a basis is. Only one point need be men- 
tioned here. Each investigator should so present his material that 
his successor can begin where he left off. By footnotes, appendices 
and introductions this can be fairly easily done. The author, if fair 
to his readers and to the science which he serves, will state exactly 
the source of his evidence, wherein he thinks it weak, what materials 
he knows about but has not been able to use, the methods followed, 
and wherein he himself by his experience and training has probably 
been weak or one-sided. After all, what counts is not our individual 
contribution but the progress of science. Among the highest ideals 
are discrimination, clarity, honesty to one’s theme, and, above all, 
unselfish contribution to the stream of progress. 

Some may think it is too much to expect that economic history, 
or in fact any social science, should be both scientific and literary. It 
is, indeed, common to contrast science and literature, but this contrast 
is between what they actually are, not between what they might both 
become. Much commonplace expressionistic stuff, purely undis- 
ciplined subjective revelation, passes for literature; while the dryest, 
most unrelieved and unleavened cataloguing of objective phenomena 
passes for science. There is much in between the two extremes, much 
indeed that is fine literature and appealing science. What is most to 
be desired is more science in literature and more literature in science; 
or, as for our purposes we may say, more economic history in literature 
and more literature in economic history. The background of literature 
has been the individual struggling against his natural and social environ- 
ment. Through the centuries this struggle has centred in sex and war. 
These are, indeed, close to the most instinctive force that we possess. 
All people'share in them. Literature can be popularized along these 
lines. And yet war has been losing in interest. Possibly sex is not 
to be so supreme as it seems. There is an aristocratic tradition that 
literature should not deal with the getting of aliving. The hero is born 
rich or circumstances have given him wealth and thereby removed him 
from the sordid need of earning a living. He is free to pursue the 
heroine. There was, indeed, thought to be no idealism, no enthusiasm, 
no play of imagination connected with the humble occupations of work- 
aday people in villageand town economy. Literature was to glorify the 
master not the slave, the lord not the villein, the rich consumer not 
the poor worker. Already this tradition is breaking down in the face 
of a clear recognition of the dynamic part played by all the factors 
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in production, including labour, skilled and unskilled. Now.we have 
in America our literature of the cowboy, the lumberjack (Paul Bunyan), 
the farmer, the railroad, the factory and the stock exchange. It is 
a literature in which mastery over environment is commonly the 
underlying theme. This mastery comes through knowledge and through 
machinery. Fear and supernatural religion are slowly receding into 
the background. It is a newly found rationalism—with many excesses, 
it is true, and often shot through with a commercialized eroticism 
which, we may later discover, is but the evil of a transitional stage. 
But we must not expect too much at once. The worker, hitched 
to a machine or made to keep the pace of an organization, has but 
little enthusiasm for the economic order which deals out to him 
such a humdrum réle to play. He requires the sex relief in all its 
varied hues. 

But our chief concern is with the other side of the shield, the 
literature of economic history. So far the literary aspect of economic 
history has been of the simplest and often of the most forbidding nature. 
At times the literary form has neither added to, nor subtracted from, 
the matter at hand. Economic history as a new study has suffered 
from the need of new facts often painfully gathered. Investigators 
have frequently been compelled to turn to other things without finish- 
ing their projects. It is, indeed, difficult to emphasize form when 
substance is uncertain or amorphous. But, on the whole, the chief 
fault has lain with the economic historians themselves, They have 
been in a hurry to publish their results. They have also spent so 
much time in their field that they have had little left for outside 
observation, experimentation, or reading. Accordingly they have 
had too little experience, personal or literary, with which to enliven 
their subjects. Except for those interested in labour, such as the 
Hammonds and Tawney, they have had but little enthusiasm for their 
work. Without wide experience, without zeal, without literary 
technique and without imaginative projection, they have put forth 
commonplace results unworthy of the importance of their theme. 
Something can be done to put economic history on a higher literary 
plane. We might well give up at once the requirement that a doctoral 
dissertation must be published before a degree is granted. We might 
make more of the literary aspects of our work in book reviews. We 
might insist on higher literary technical requirements for advanced 
academic work in economic history. We might keep in mind the 
excellent example of Toynbee’s Industrial Revolution, the Hammonds’ 
Town Labourer and Morison’s Maritime History. 

Far back in the dim past, man had to appropriate nature’s gifts 
to survive. Then he domesticated and harnessed animals. Women 
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and slaves were later put to the hard and irksome tasks of husbandry. 
Villeins, it was discovered, could do better work and still enjoy some 
freedom. Then free labourers were substituted and worked according 
to the humanity of the masters. Now man hitches up natural forces 
to artificial machines and frees unfortunate human beings, not all, 
but rapidly many and ultimately perhaps all. Here is a theme worthy 
of almost epic treatment. Economic history is full of arresting con- 
quests and challenging situations. Struggle and victory, adventure 
and novelty lie not only in the story but in the writing of it. 

Economic history has come into existence through the plan of no 
man but by the help of many. Clergy, lay clerks, natural scientists, 
politicians, historians and economists, have all made their contribu- 
tions. Economic historians, devoting all their energies to the subject, 
have now taken it in hand, with more or less success. It is hard to 
see any great future progress except through their direction, though 
the most formative influences may still be expected from the outside, 
from economics, practical business, ethics, psychology and the natural 
sciences. It is much to be hoped that the Latin emphasis on beauty 
can be introduced into the presentation of the subject, so that it may 
have more of art without less of science. 

N.S. By GRAS? 


THE MERCHANT ADVENTURERS’ COMPANY 
IN THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH 


(i) 
The E ffect of the Chartered Companies on the Development of Trade 
and Industry under Elizabeth} 


N my last lecture I attempted to show that the Merchant Adven- 
[ turers’ Company did not in any lasting sense restore the credit 

of the Government. Still less did it assist Gresham to perform 
those miraculous feats upon the exchange of which he has claimed— 
and been very generally accorded—the credit. But did not the Com- 
pany at any rate serve as the chief instrument of the Government’s 
mercantilist policy ? Was it not the leading organ of the expansion 
of English commerce in a most momentous epoch? I propose in 
this lecture to consider these questions, with especial reference to 
that central portion of Elizabeth’s reign which lies between 1564 and 
the year of the Spanish Armada. 

There is, for our purpose, a certain unity in the period. It leads 
up to the final breach of England with the Hanseatic League. This 
happened in the year before the Armada, and in the year after English 
privateers were preying upon Hanseatic commerce on the pretext 
that the Hanseatic League was aiding Spain. To the patriotic mind 
it might naturally seem as if the victory of the Armada carried with 
it the future supremacy of English over German trade. A view some- 
thing like this is embodied in the phrase of Dr. Lingelbach: ‘“‘ They 
won English trade from the foreigner.’’ We must, however, deliber- 
ately suppress our natural feelings about the Armada, and confine 
ourselves to the plain questions: Had the Government any consistent 
line of commercial policy? Were the Merchant Adventurers the 

1 The late Professor George Unwin left, together with a number of other 
papers on historical and philosophical subjects, a series of five lectures on the 
history of the Merchant Adventurers’ Company under Elizabeth, which were 
originally delivered at Oxford in 1913, and which he intended to incorporate in 
a book to be called The History of Commerce. The third and fourth of these 
lectures are printed here by the kind permission of Mrs. Unwin. Readersof Tur 
Economic History ReviEew, in the establishment of which Professor Unwin 
was keenly interested, will be glad to know that not only this series of lectures, 
but a collection containing many of his other writings, will appear shortly in 
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instrument of that policy? Was English trade expanding in these 
years? Were the Merchant Adventurers the organs of the expansion 2 
If they were, they certainly builded better than they knew. Their 
professed policy was of a directly contrary kind. It aimed (1) at 
limiting the number of the Company’s members; (2) at confining the 
active trade to a small minority of the members; and (3) at restricting 
the amount of trade done by each of the favoured minority. Before 
we go further, it will be well to recall the main facts of the Company’s 
history, in so far as they bear on its composition and the extent of 
its membership. The earlier charters, whether of foreign or English 
princes, down to the middle of the fifteenth century, were not granted 
to the Company as such, but to the merchants of England trading 
beyond the seas in general, and the privileges thus conferred were 
shared by merchants from other ports as well as from London. It is 
extremely probable, however, that the body which took the initiative 
in procuring the charters was a group of London merchants trading 
at Antwerp or Bruges, who were bound together in a fraternity dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas a Becket, and who, in the course of the fifteenth 
century, acquired property and built a guildhouse and chapel, first 
at Bruges and Middelburg, and then at Antwerp. In early days they 
admitted other English merchants to their fraternity, or, at any rate, 
to the exercise of trade under their charter, on fairly easy terms; but 
later, as the expenses of their establishment grew, they raised their 
entrance fees. In 1497 a number of merchants, mostly from provincial 
ports, complained to Parliament that they were excluded by these 
arrangements from a share in England’s best foreign market. Accord- 
ing to law and treaty, and also to the charters, they were perfectly 
free to buy and sell in the marts of the Netherlands. But, in fact, 
the gild of Londoners had contrived to acquire such a control of the 
trade, that no Englishman could share in it till he had paid the 
entrance fee imposed upon him. The amount of this fee, devoted 
nominally to the religious purposes of their fraternity, had originally 
been only three shillings and fourpence, but later it was raised, first 
to a hundred shillings Flemish, and then to twenty pounds. The 
result was that the majority of younger merchants, especially those 
in the provincial ports, were shut out from direct trade with the 
Netherlands, and were obliged to deal through the agency of the 
members of the gild, with the result that the market for English cloth 
was restricted, and that the price of all imported goods was raised. 
Parliament responded to their appeal by declaring that every 
Englishman was free to trade in the Netherlands, without paying 
1 M. Sellers, The York Mercers and Merchant Adventurers (Surtees Soc., cxxix. 
1918), xiv-xlvi; and 12 Hen. VIL., c. 6 (Preamble) ; 
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any more than ten marks to the use of the gild. The effect of this 
Act was to admit by implication the right of the gild to control the 
trade and to impose entrance fees. It thus gave a legal sanction to 
what had previously been merely the acts of a private association. 
The Act did not oblige the gild to confer full membership for the pay- 
ment of ten marks, but only the right to trade. Those who were 
admitted under the terms of the Act were called the members of the 
New Hanse, whilst the original members, and those who succeeded 
to their rights, were called the Old Hanse, and it was the latter who 
controlled the policy of the Company and who fully enjoyed its privi- 
leges. Nevertheless, the admission of the new members does appear 
to have widened the structure of the Company. The merchants of 
the provincial ports attained a recognized position in the organization. 
The governing body was the court at Antwerp—the headquarters 
of the Adventurers beyond the sea—and here the governor and 
assistants were elected; but there were lesser courts at other foreign 
marts, as well as, in England, at London and probably at other ports. 
The court at London itself was subordinate to that at Antwerp, but 
the London merchants controlled the court at Antwerp, either in 
person or through their factors and apprentices. 

The next clear picture which we get of the internal affairs of the 
Company is at the moment of the crisis of 1553. Gresham wrote to 
Northumberland to say that his scheme for making use of the Adven- 
turers as a financial resource would not work, unless the admission 
of fresh members through the new Hanse was stopped. “‘ For verily,’ 
he says, ‘‘ they have been and is one of the chiefest occasions of the 
falling of the exchange. So, and please your Grace, how is it possible 
that either a minstrel-player or a shoemaker, or any craftsman .. . 
have . . . understanding of the feat of the Merchant Adventurers ?’’! 
We learn from other sources that the members admitted into the 
New Hanse had been demanding equality with the Old Hanse, and 
that the Privy Council, in pursuance of Gresham’s advice, not only 
disallowed their claims, but imprisoned the ringleaders in the Fleet 
till they submitted to the Company.? 

In 1564 the Company obtained their charter, which, for the first 
time, gave a legal basis to their monopoly of the Netherlands trade, 
so far as royal charter could bestow such a privilege. The grant was, 
in fact, regarded as unconstitutional by the opponents of the Company; 
whilst, on the side of the Government, it was afterwards held to be a 
most important precedent for the establishment of further monopolies. 
It was natural that a further struggle should occur as to the right of 

1 Burgon, Life of Gresham, i., 463. 
2 Acts of Privy Council, iv., 279-81 (May 30, 1553). 
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entry into the trade. In December, 1565, two bills were introduced 
into Parliament. The Company proposed to repeal the Act of 1497, 
and thus to deprive the New Hanse of their chief weapon. The out- 
siders and New Hanse proposed to enact new penalties on the Company 
for neglecting to admit members as prescribed in the Act. They 
declared that subjects of the realm, trading into the said countries 
upon warrant of the said Act, had been grievously fined and imprisoned, 
and their goods detained, until they paid, some one hundred marks, 
others £100, and further had been enforced to enter into bonds of five 
or six hundred marks to the intent they should not enjoy the freedom. 
These hostile proposals cancelled each other, and the Old Hanse 
remained in possession of the field. The device alluded to, of binding 
those who had acquired a nominal freedom not to make use of it, had 
been practised two centuries earlier in the greater London gilds. 
Another gild device was adopted by the Adventurers to secure some 
measure of equality between those members who actually enjoyed the 
privileges of trade. This was known as the “stint.’’ An apprentice 
having licence to trade for himself, as he had in the last year of his 
apprenticeship, might ship out 100 cloths; a freeman in his first, second 
and third years, 400 cloths, in his fourth year 450, in his fifth 500 
and so on. In his fifteenth year he might ship 1,000. This was 
the maximum. And, in the same way, as his seniority increased, 
he might enjoy an increasing share in the free licence held by the 
Company for the export of unfinished cloth, its most valued monopoly. 
These restrictive methods were, indeed, frankly avowed by the 
Company, who argued for their necessity on the accepted grounds of 
the current philosophy of trade. If there were too many sellers of 
English cloth, then competition for the foreigners’ custom would 
lower the price. If there were too many buyers of foreign wares, 
then competition would raise the price. These arguments rest on what 
seems to us an astounding assumption—that the foreign market was 
strictly limited, on the side both of demand and of supply. The fact 
that this assumption was generally allowed to pass in the sixteenth 
century supplies an explanation to much which would otherwise be 
mysterious in the economic history of the time. Economic progress— 
commercial and industrial expansion—could only be realized by those 
who denied this assumption. It was denied in fact by the numerous 
interlopers who opened new markets in defiance of the Company. 
It was denied in theory by those members of Parliament who drew 
up the report on the free trade bills of 1604. ‘‘ When trade is free, 
it is likely that many young men will seek out new places.” 
“ When traffic shall flourish . . . things merchantable will increase 

1 W.E. Lingelbach, The Merchant Adventurers : theiy Laws and Ordinances, 68. 
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daily.’ In 1604 these were not truisms, but Copernican discoveries. 
We need not, therefore, suspect a seventeenth-century critic of the 
Company of making a serious underestimate, when he says that, whilst 
the normal membership of the Merchant Adventurers amounted to 
three or four thousand, the whole of the trade had come to be managed 
by forty or fifty persons. 

The question, therefore, whether the Merchant Adventurers were 
an organ for the expansion of English trade, must clearly be answered 
in the negative, if we confine our view to the activities of the original 
Company. But other bodies of Merchant Adventurers were continually 
coming into existence during the reign of Elizabeth, and, in the third 
decade of the reign, a large part of the interest of commercial history 
is transferred to these companies, in the foundation of which the 
members of the original Company had no inconsiderable share. May 
we not look to them for the secret of development ? 

_At first sight, it seems natural to regard a growth of organization, 
such as we meet with in the sixteenth century, as a clear and unmis- 
takable sign of the expansion of trade. When we find, within the 
short space of a dozen years, new chartered corporations of Merchant 
Adventurers springing up at one provincial port aftér another—at 
Newcastle in 1547, at Chester in 1553, at Exeter in 1557, at Bristol in 
1566, at York in 1578—our first thought is that a new era of prosperity 
is opening for these ports, and that fresh capital and fresh enterprise 
are flowing in to open up their resources. So, too, when we find, some 
twenty years later, a succession of new national companies formed 
at London, each devoting itself to a separate field of foreign trade— 
a Spanish Company, a French Company, an Eastland Company, a 
Levant Company, a Senegal Company—it seems natural to connect 
these new corporations with that pioneering energy of the Elizabethans 
of which we have all heard so much. The English merchant is no 
longer content with timid ventures across the Channel; he is, at last, 
venturing boldly into the Baltic and the Mediterranean. New fields 
of commerce are being opened to English enterprise and capital. The 
foundations of British commercial supremacy are being laid. 

But our ardour is suddenly quenched if we turn to read the charters, 
either of the provincial adventurers or of the new national companies. 
We find in them little or nothing about expansion, and a great deal 
about restriction and vested interests. Indeed, it may be said without 
exaggeration, I think, that the one common feature which charac- 
terizes the whole of the charters is the express desire to exclude retailers 
and craftsmen from engaging in foreign trade. A few months after 
Gresham had written to Northumberland, protesting against the 


1 Commons Journals, i., 219. 
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admission of any more members of the New Hanse into the Merchant 
Adventurers Company on the ground that they were likely to be shoe- 
makers or minstrel players, the merchants of Chester obtained a charter 
as ‘‘Mere Merchants,” for the purpose of preventing retailers from 
engaging in wholesale export trade. A charter applied for by the Exeter 
merchants, at the accession of Elizabeth, was drawn up in the same 
sense, and led to serious conflict in the town. A sermon is extant, 
preached before the Mayor by a local divine, in which the presumptuous 
ambitions of the craftsmen are compared with Adam’s appetite for the 
forbidden fruit, and with the rebellious spirit of Korah, Dathan and 
Abiram. In 1566 the Bristol Merchant Adventurers procured the 
passing of a private Act excluding retailers, but at the next Parliament, 
in 1571, the city expressly charged its two members to procure a repeal, 
which was accordingly done. The matter at stake in these cases was 
no light one. A sharp division between merchant and craftsman had 
been one of the main hindrances to the progress of commerce in Scottish 
burghs; but it had never been a part of the best civic tradition of 
England. London had been specially free from it. Those who have 
had the pleasure of seeing Dekker’s delightful play, The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday, willremember that the shoemaker rose to fortune, and becamea 
sheriff, through the speculative purchase of a salvaged cargo. Whatever 
element of humorous exaggeration there may be in this, it reveals 
the secret of the commercial prosperity of London. If we wish to 
see the evil effects of the opposite principle, we have but to turn to 
the records of the Merchant Adventurers’ Company of Newcastle in 
the first half of the sixteenth century. A craftsman was not allowed 
to import or export a cargo for himself. A skipper or a merchant 
was forbidden to act as his agent. A skipper might not act in partner- 
ship with a merchant. Such restrictions were fatal to the growth of 
capital in commerce. 

What, therefore, we found to be true of the general body of Merchant 
Adventurers is true also of the local companies which were being 
formed at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. They were certainly 
not organs of an expanding commerce. Where expansion was taking 
place, it found expression in resistance to the monopoly claimed by 
the companies. When we come to deal with the new great national 
companies, we shall find the same truth applies to them. We may set 
aside the question about expansion, and turn to the other question: 
How far were the Merchant Adventurers the organ or instrument of a 
consistent policy adopted by the Government ? The study of the rise 
of the new national companies formed out of, or in connection with, 
the Merchant Adventurers will, I think, help us to some sort of answer 
to that question. But the rise of these new companies belongs to the 
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third decade of the reign. We have hitherto been dealing with the 
first decade. In the second decade of the reign—from 1568 to 1578— 
two new influences began to play a predominant part in commercial 
history, and we cannot, therefore, go on with our story before giving 
some account of them. These were the influences of joint-stock enter- 
prise and of treasure-seeking. To a very large extent these two 
influences were identical. The earliest of the great joint-stock com- 
panies, which ultimately became the Russia Company, is a partial 
exception to the rule. But Russia was never meant to be more than a 
stage on thejourney. The Company’s original title was ‘‘ The Merchant 
Adventurers of England for the discovery of lands, territories, isles, 
dominions and seignories unknown,’’! and its final aim was the wealth 
of the Indies and Cathay and the fabled mines of Golconda. Frobisher’s 
first voyage, in 1576, set out for the same goal by the North-West route; 
his second and third voyages were boomed by a bogus discovery of 
gold ore in Newfoundland; and his final voyage turned aside to the 
more certain allurements of the Gold Coast and of the Spanish Main.’ 
The African companies made gold-dust their first object, and fell back 
on the slave trade as a lucrative second best.2 The Company of 
Mines Royal was founded in 1564, in the hope that gold and silver 
might be discovered in the soil of England itself, and the decision 
of the judges in 1567, dispossessing the Earl of Northumberland of 
his mining right in favour of the Crown,? may have been one of the 
causes of the Northern Rising. 

But the most lucrative of these enterprises belong to a class whose 
complete records, for excellent reasons, will never see the light—the 
joint-stock companies of privateers, whose operations began very 
shortly after the accession of Elizabeth, and whose exploits, however 
gratifying to the receivers of dividends, rendered the ocean unsafe for 
unarmed commerce during long periods of the reign. The supreme, 
as well as the best known, instance of this form of international high- 
way robbery was the capture by Drake of what is supposed to have 
been over a quarter of the whole produce of the Spanish mines in 
1579, a sum amounting to more than £600,000. Of this amount a 
quarter of a million is said to have gone into the Queen’s treasury, 
whilst another quarter of a million was divided among the share- 
holders, making a dividend, according to one tradition, of 4,700 per 
cent.® 

We are not concerned with the morality of this form of enterprise, 
or with any justification which it may claim on the ground of political 
necessity, or of the example of other nations, but simply with its 


1 W.R. Scott, Joint-Stock Companies, i1., 37. 2 [bid., 76-82. 
3 [bid., 3 seq. 4 Tbid., 384. 5 [bid., 385-86. 6 Ibid., i., 78-82. 
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effects upon the prosperity of commerce. There can be no doubt 
that they were extremely prejudicial. This may seem a hard saying; 
yet the weight both of fact and of argument is overwhelmingly opposed 
to the assumption that the exploits of the Elizabethan freebooters 
favoured the expansion of English trade. Very simple facts show 
that this was not the case; and very elementary arguments prove that 
it could not have been the case. Let the facts come first, as the more 
cogent. English privateering not only acted continually as a positive 
hindrance to foreign trade, but, on at least three occasions, it was the 
main cause of a complete stoppage of the greater part of it, and thus 
brought about three severe crises both in trade and in industry. 
On the first of these occasions, the stoppage of trade in 1564 between 
England and the Netherlands, there were other contributory causes— 
notably the Navigation Act and other legislation of 1563 directed 
against the commerce of the Netherlands'—but matters were brought 
to a head by piracy practised in the Channel by English ships. The 
stoppage lasted a year, and the breach with the Netherlands was never 
really healed. The Merchant Adventurers, driven from Antwerp, 
tried to establish their staple at Emden in Friesland, but, finding a 
very inadequate sale there, were obliged to carry their wares to Cologne 
and Frankfort. It is significant that it was in the midst of this crisis 
that the Adventurers received their charter, and got confirmation of that 
licence for the export of 30,000 white cloths which constituted their 
monopoly. Thesecond crisis? arose in December, 1568, directly out of the 
seizure of the Spanish bullion, which had taken refuge from privateers 
in Plymouth Harbour; but this entirely indefensible act of the Govern- 
ment was only the last straw. A year earlier the Spanish Ambassador 
had complained of outrages from English privateers without remedy 
and without end. In January, 1569, the goods of the Adventurers 
and Staplers in the Low Countries, and of the English merchants in 
Spain, were seized to the value of nearly £200,000, and reprisals were 
made on the goods of Spanish merchants in England. Contemporary 
chroniclers boast, very much in the spirit of the modern yellow press, 
that the English haul was bigger than the Spanish. But, as Dr. Scott 
very justly points out, this, if true, was a poor consolation for the 
stoppage of trade for several years with England’s two best markets, 
the Netherlands and Spain, neither of which was completely recovered 
during Elizabeth’s reign. Of the third crisis, that of 1587 (which is 


related to Drake’s expedition of 1579-81), I hope to speak in my next 
lecture. 


1 5 Eliz.,c. 5 (Navigation Act) and c. 7 (Act for avoiding of divers foreign wares 
made by handicraftsmen beyond the seas). 


* For this crisis see W. R. Scott, op. cit., i., 49-52. 
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To pass from facts to arguments. A very little reasoning will 
suffice, I think, to show that the influences prevalent in an age of 
treasure-seeking are not favourable to the expansion of ordinary com- 
merce. In the first place, it will be clear that, in the universal passion 
for speculation fed by the hope of such prizes as Drake’s, much capital 
would be diverted from the channels of healthier enterprise; and a 
great part of this was lost. We might, perhaps, console ourselves 
with the thought that the capital so wasted would not in any case 
have found its way into productive enterprise, if we did not know 
that the nobles and gentry of Elizabeth’s time were ready enough 
to invest their capital in industry and commerce when they saw a 
fair chance of gain. But still more conclusive evidence is available. 
We find the Privy Council actually writing to the Lord Mayor in 1577, 
telling him to put pressure on reluctant London merchants to subscribe 
to Frobisher’s expeditions (in which some £20,000 was lost"), and to 
suppress the lewd speeches of those who cast doubt on the genuineness 
of the bogus gold ore. And, asa matter of fact, the leading merchants 
in the trading companies are found also amongst the leading subscribers 
to the mining ventures and to the African and American voyages, 
and were no doubt largely interested in joint-stock privateering. 

Still stronger, I think, are the arguments that relate to the influence 
of treasure-seeking on credit. In our own time new gold discoveries, 
though they almost invariably devour more speculative capital than 
they return, may stimulate, even overstimulate, credit. The sixteenth- 
century discoveries had, indeed, a strong tendency to do this. But, 
as I tried to show in my account of the development of international 
credit, the gold hunt of the freebooters more than counteracted this 
tendency. It struck a fatal blow at the very heart of credit. It 
made international banking and finance all but impossible. When 
faced with this result, the Government recoiled. After seizing the 
Spanish bullion in 1568, and causing a crisis which dislocated commerce 
and industry for several years, Elizabeth had, in the end, toacknow- 
ledge the sum as a loan from the Genoese bankers to whom it be- 
longed.? This direct and immediate effect upon credit of the Plymouth 
seizure in 1568, and of Drake’s later capture, is obvious enough. 
It was as if—to use a modern parallel—the Germans were to loot 
the Bank of England. There were, however, indirect effects upon 
credit of the preoccupation of the Government and the nation with 
bullion, which, as they were less obvious, were more insidious at the 
time, and which have a greater claim on the attention of the student. 
To put it briefly, the practical preoccupation with bullion produced 


1 See Acts of the Privy Council, x., 415 (December 7, 1578). 
2 Ibid., 71 (August 4, 1577). 3 W.R. Scott, opr eit., i., 64: 
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a reaction to the bullionist theory, from the trammels of which com- 
merce and industry had seemed on the point of escaping. Paradoxical 
as it seems, it is a natural psychological phenomenon that the nations 
who had the nearest access to the gold and silver supply had also the 
least liberal bullion laws. When millions were flowing into his coffers 
the Spaniard begrudged every ducat exported by the foreigner. 
Gresham has given us a lively account of how he was mobbed in Spain, 
when he went, as Queen Mary’s agent, to bring over some bullion with 
the sanction of her husband Philip.1 So too, in England, when the 
buccaneers had begun to discover gold mines on the high seas, when 
the African adventurers brought gold dust from the Guinea coast, . 
when hopes were still high that the Frobisher cargoes of Newfound- 
land ballast contained a high percentage of the precious metals, all 
the old devices by which the flow of bullion had been restricted 
were revived. With an immediate booty of bullion for ever before 
its mind, the nation no longer trusted the silent but irresistible agencies 
of international trade and international credit, by which the flow of 
bullion was maintained towards a lower level; and, in its eagerness 
to retain the ill-gotten store of gold and silver, it hindered the agencies 
that kept up a regular supply. It grasped at the shadow—bullion— 
and dropped the substance—credit. 

The reactionary spirit showed itself in the restrictions that were 
attempted upon the exchanges. When the exchanges were favourable 
to England, there was little temptation to interfere with them, and, 
in the earlier period, when the flow of bullion was through Antwerp, 
the exchanges with the Low Countries were normally favourable. 
In 1575, at the time when the illicit gains of privateering were at their 
height, we hear a complaint that bullion was being exported from 
England through the Low Countries to the East. This outflow of the 
excess of bullion, to find a lower level and a better market elsewhere, 
was an inevitable and desirable thing, but a cry was raised that England 
was being robbed of its hard-earned treasure, and a scheme was pro- 
posed for preventing it. This involved Government control and 
taxation of the exchange. The foreigners, who exported the 
bullion, did so secretly, and the only way of discovering their opera- 
tions, it was thought, was to keep a register of all the operations of 
international credit through the exchange—in short, to inspect every 
merchant’s banking account. A tax of 14d. in the pound was proposed 
on all exchange transactions.” This would cover the cost of the register, 
contribute a kind of stamp duty to the Government, and act as a 

1 Gresham to the Council, November 30, 1554 (State Papers, Foreign, 1553-58, 
no. 297). 

a ier: Proclamations of the Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns (1 910), i., nO. 707. 
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discouragement to exchange business. The scheme was adopted by 
the Government; but the merchants, both native and alien, at once 
declared that, if it were persisted in, it would be utterly ruinous to 
commerce. The foreign exchanges, said the native merchants, were 
not an occasional and abnormal expedient, but were a regular part 
of the daily life of commerce. The exchangers performed the same 
functions as the modern banker—they multiplied the utility of capital! 
With their assistance, a merchant might turn over his capital four or 
five times as fast as he could have done without it. If the same 
portion of capital were turned over twenty times a year through entries 
in the exchanger’s book, it would have paid, by the scheme proposed, 
a tax of 50 percent. The protest of the alien merchants casts light in 
another direction. We could not, they said, do one hundredth part 
of our present trade if we did not give several months’ credit to our 
English customers, and the whole basis of this credit rests on the 
freedom of the exchanges. A tax would kill it at once. 

How long this disastrous policy was persisted in I do not know, 
but the mere fact of its having been attempted makes it clear that 
in the second decade of Elizabeth’s reign there were powerful in- 
fluences in operation, distinctly adverse to the expansion of legitimate 
commerce and favourable to its restriction. The insecurity of the high 
seas raised freights, hindered small enterprise, necessitated Govern- 
ment protection, justified a system of licences, and so led on to restric- 
tion and monopoly. The seizure of the bullion fleets not only led 
to long stoppages of trade, but weakened the material basis of inter- 
national credit. The preoccupation with bullion, and the fear of 
losing ill-gotten gains, produced an attack on the institution of inter- 
national credit; and credit, then as now, was the main resource of the 
enterprising beginner in commerce. Such were the unfavourable 
conditions under which the third decade of Elizabeth opened and a 
new epoch of company formation began. 

The history of the formation of the Company ot Merchants trading 
to Spain and Portugal is of peculiar interest. In the Privy Council 
Register, and in the Calendar of State Papers, we can trace both causes 
and results with complete clearness. Before the stoppage caused by 
the bullion seizure in 1568, Spain had been one of the best markets 
for English cloth, for English corn in good years, and for Irish hides 
and other produce. The traders in provincial ports—Ipswich, Bristol, 
Chester and Exeter—who were excluded by the London Adventurers 
from the Netherlands trade, found in Spain an open field for their 
enterprise. At the time of the stoppage, no less than £58,000 worth 
of English merchants’ goods were found in Spanish ports. For six 

1 Schanz, Englische Handelspolitth, ii., 642-47. 
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years this valuable trade was almost suspended, and the little that 
was carried on, apart from smuggling and privateering, required a 
special licence from the Government. 

Scarcely had trade begun to revive, after the settlement with 
Spain of 1574, when the evil influences of the period of restriction 
manifested themselves in proposals for confining the trade to a special 
Company. The scheme, it is to be observed, was put forward by 
some of the members of the Merchant Adventurers, who had been led 
to reflect, in the time of restraint, on the many inconveniences caused 
by the lack of order in the Spanish trade, and who now proposed 
that it should be controlled by the establishment of a supplementary 
Company on similar lines to the Merchant Adventurers.2 The ordinary 
membership was to be confined to those who had been engaged im 
the trade before the stoppage, including the merchants at the provincial 
ports. Special branches were to be formed at Bristol, Exeter and 
Chester, in connection with the local companies of Merchant Adven- 
turers. Those who had not been engaged in that branch of commerce 
before 1568 could only be admitted as redemptioners, on payment of 
a heavy entrance fee; but twenty-four members of the Merchant 
Adventurers’ Company were admitted on special terms. No craftsman 
or retailer was to be admitted at all. The new Company’s troubles 
began as soon as it was formed. Those who were already in the 
trade refused to abandon it.4 They were arrested by the Company, 
on the authority of the letters patent of the Government; but they 
applied for writs of habeas corpus, which the justices did not feel able 
to withhold. The Privy Council, which only a month before had 
been bullying the merchants of London into subscribing to Frobisher’s 
mining adventure to Newfoundland, wrote instructing the justices 
that they were not to issue writs of habeas corpus for the benefit of 
the free traders® In Bristol and Chester the old conflict between 
craftsmen, retailers and wholesale merchants, which had been happily 
settled by the admission of some of the excluded classes, was revived by 
the restrictive clauses of the new Company’s regulations. The ‘‘ Mere 
Merchants ” of Chester complained to the Council that the artificers 
and craftsmen had risen against the regulations, and that they had 
received liberty from the Mayor to do as they liked.® 


State Papers, Domestic, Eliz., xcix., no. 8 (November, 1574). 
Tbid., Addenda, xxiv., no. 94 (October 25, 1576). 
Acts of the Privy Council, x., 330-31 (April 22, 1577). 
Ibid., 282 (February 3, 1577). 
Acts of the Privy Council, x, 37-38 (September 25, 1577). 
6 See, e.g., for Bristol, ibid. 408-09 (December 2, 1578), and for Chester, Siate 
Papers, Domestic, Eliz., cxxix., no. 53 (February, 1579),and Addenda, xxv., no. 77 
and xxvi., no. 6 (February, 1578 and February, 1579). 
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Similar conflicts were raging in London, where they were com- 
plicated by the fact that the Government had begun to confer mono- 
polies upon the various branches of retail trade. The Vintners’ 
Company had, some time before, formed a trust, and had secured 
from the Government a monopoly in the retailing of wine. The trust 
seems to have controlled the French wine trade on its own account, 
and to have raised prices so high in London that the Privy Council 
was driven to send a warning through the Lord Mayor.! The Vintners’ 
monopoly now refused to offer the Spanish monopoly what the latter 
considered a reasonable price for Spanish and Portuguese wines, and 
the Privy Council was obliged to solve the conflict of vested interests, 
which it had itself called into existence, by authorizing the Spanish 
merchants to retail thei1 own cargoes.2. At the same time, the Council 
issued a grave warning to the Spanish Company. It had been 
informed that the commodities imported by them—wine, oil, and 
especially fruit—-were sold at a very high price. The merchants about 
to set out for Spain were to be informed that, unless the prices on 
their next cargoes were abated, the Government would feel it necessary 
to fix a tariff of prices for the protection of the public If they 
had ventured to reply to this mandate, we can gather from other 
entries on the records what their defence would have been. ‘‘ The 
rise in prices,’ they would have said, ‘“‘is due to the new conditions 
under which the trade is carried on. We have paid” (as we may be 
sure they had) “a good round sum for the monopoly. Our freights are 
raised by the use of large ships, which we are compelled to employ 
in the interests of the Navy, and by the cost of an expensive convoy 
which you oblige us to accept.’ ‘And, moreover,” they might have 
added a year later, ‘“‘ you are now still further helping to raise prices, 
by forbidding us to bring anything in exchange for corn but bullion, 
salt and oranges.” 

As soon as the Spanish Company was well under way, a movement 
was set afoot by the London merchants for dealing in a similar way 
with the Baltic trade. This trade, like the trade to Spain, had hitherto 
been open to all Englishmen, and had been as great a resource to the 
free traders of the east coast as the Spanish trade had been to those 
of the south and west. It was henceforward to be restricted to the 
members of a new corporation—the Eastland Company. The paral- 
lelism with the case of the Spanish Company was very marked. The 
justification for the formation of the Company was found in the preva- 
lence of privateering. The Danish Government having threatened 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, ix., 261 (January 2, 1577). 
2 Ibid., xi., 260-61 and 299 (September 11 and November 6, 1579). 
8 Ibid., xi., 137-38 (May 24, 1579). 
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reprisals for piracy committed by English ships, it was found desirable 
to collect an indemnity, in order to pacify the victim and to provide 
for the protection of English traders. The provincial ports on the 
east coast were to participate in the new Company, but only those 
merchants were to be admitted who had traded to the Baltic before 
1868. In the first draft of the charter it was proposed to exclude 
all those who were members of the other national companies, but the 
Spanish Company and the Merchant Adventurers protested, and, in 
the end, it was made easy for a great London merchant to belong to all 
three companies.1_ The effect of the formation of these two com- 
panies, the Spanish Company in 1577 and the Eastland Company in 
1578, was that two additional spheres of trade had been drawn under 
the regulation and control of organizations closely modelled on that 
of the Merchant Adventurers’ Company, and dominated by past or 
present members of that Company, and that these important spheres 
of trade were henceforth legally closed to the free enterprise of ex- 
panding commerce. Similar influences, we may take it for granted, were 
at work in the formation about this time of separate companies for the 
French trade, for the trade with Barbary and for the trade with 
Venice. 

We may now revert to our first question: Was there a policy behind 
this movement ? The answer will depend on our use of the word 
“policy.” The companies were clearly not the creation of policy 
in the sense of a deliberate, consistent and far-sighted scheme. The 
two main factors in their formation were the reckless opportunism of 
privateering, and the interests of groups of London merchants. But 
policy, in the sense I have just defined it, is more often an illusion 
of the scholarly mind than a fact of history. Policy, as actually found 
in history, is a set of devices into which a Government drifts under 
the pressure of practical problems, and which gradually acquire the 
conscious uniformity of a type, and begin, at last, to defend themselves 
as such. The monopolies of Elizabeth were a set of devices of this 
kind for the solution of fiscal and administrative problems; and the 
trading companies were gradually converted, through the half-uncon- 
scious influence of policy, into instruments of monopoly. Indeed, all 
forms of industrial and commercial organization were tending to 
undergo the same transformation at this period. The result of this 
tendency is most clearly shown in the case of the Levant Company, 
which was formed in 1581, two years later than the Eastland 
Company. The Levant trade, like the Spanish trade and the Baltic 
trade, had been open to all English merchants till that time. In the 
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‘seventies steps were taken towards closing it. Of the four capitalists 
who took a leading part in this, one was a prominent Merchant 
Adventurer, a second was one of the governing body of the Eastland 
Company, and a third was an official of the Customs. A special mission 
was sent through Poland to Turkey, and large sums were spent in 
obtaining from the Sultan concessions which had the effect of excluding 
other traders. The Company admitted only twenty members, and 
was organized on a joint-stock basis, with Elizabeth as leading share- 
holder. No less than £40,000 of the bullion captured in 1579 was 
invested by the Queen in the Levant Company. A monopoly 
in currants was the central feature of the trade: the profits from 
this source alone being estimated in 1592 at £11,500,a year. The 
Government’s share in the gain was not confined to a dividend 
on the profits. It levied a large new custom on currants, which 
proved to be the starting-point of the constitutional struggles under 
James I.1 

If the monopoly of the Levant Company was glaring, that of the 
other trading companies was not less real. The Russia Company 
was raising the price of cordage, the Spanish Company the price of 
fruit and oil, the French Company the price of wine. Listen to the 
complaints of honest Parson Harrison in 1586. ‘“‘ When every nation,” 
he says, “was permitted to bring in her own commodities, foreign 
wares were far better, cheaper and more plentifully to be had... . 
We had sugar for fourpence the pound, that now, at the writing of this 
treatise, is well worth half a crown; raisins and currants for a penny, 
that now are holden at sixpence. I do not deny that the navy of the 
land is in part maintained by their traffic, but so is the price of wares 
kept up, now they have gotten the only sale of things, upon pretence 
of better furtherance of the common wealth, into their own hands.’’2 
But, after all, the most serious monopoly was that which remained 
in the hands of the Merchant Adventurers, the monopoly of the export 
of white cloth. A patriotic Englishman, it might be argued, would 
not mind an extra penny or two on the fruit for his Christmas pudding 
if he could persuade himself, however mistakenly, that Dreadnoughts 
were being built with the proceeds. But, if the exportation of 
England’s chief manufacture were permanently restricted, money 
would soon be lacking alike for Dreadnoughts and for pudding. And, 
as a matter of fact, the Merchant Adventurers had contrived during 
this period to make the channels of exportation narrower than ever 


1 Scott, Joint-Stock Companies, ii., 83-88. 

_ # Harrison, A Description of England. See also A Discourse of Corporations, 
1587-89(?), Harl. MSS., 4243, ff. 60 seq. (reprinted in Tawney and Power, Tudor 
Economic Documents, iii., 265-76). 
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before. Until this time, their old rivals, the Hanseatic Merchants, 
had contrived to maintain a considerable, though precarious, exporta- 
tion of English cloth. In 1576 their rights of trade in London were 
limited. In 1580 they were entirely suspended. At the same time 
the Adventurers began, with the approval of the Privy Council, still 
further to restrict their own members. The effects of all this on the 
cloth industry will be the subject of my next lecture. 


(ii) 
The Merchant Adventurers and the Cloth Industry. 


The defence set up for the Merchant Adventurers, when they 
were accused in 1550 of paying too low a price for cloth—namely, 
that there were too many clothiers—is one that we might not be inclined 
to take as seriously as it was intended. We are so apt to regard the 
continual expansion of the textile industries—first the woollen, and 
then the cotton—as a fact of primary importance in English economic 
history, that we can hardly bring ourselves to believe that the attitude 
of those authorized to speak on behalf of English trade and industry 
in the middle of the sixteenth century was one of scarcely veiled 
antagonism to such forms as that expansion was then taking. Yet 
such undoubtedly was the case. The complaint of those clothiers 
who sided with the Merchant Adventurers—that there were too 
many clothiers not apprenticed—led to immediate action on the 
part of the Government. The evidence of ‘“‘ honest ” clothiers—no 
doubt those who supported the Merchant Adventurers—and also of 
drapers, merchant taylors, cloth-workers, shearmen and other arti- 
ficers, was heard by a committee of the Commons. These witnesses, 
who belonged mainly, it will be observed, to the classes interested 
in the finishing and export of cloth in London or other towns, argued 
that the evils from which the cloth trade was suffering arose from 
the extreme covetousness of clothiers who “‘ do daily more and more 
study rather to make money than to make good cloths,”’ and advised 
that the length, breadth and weight of every species of cloth then 
made in England should be fixed for all time and enforced by 
penalties. 

The code thus promulgated was, according to the preamble of the 
Act embodying it,” “‘to remain firm and perfect, notwithstanding any 
suggestions hereafter to be made by any clothier or clothmaker to 
the contrary, as they have in like cases heretofore done.”” The methods 
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and standards of an industry then undergoing a rapid transformation 
were to be permanently stereotyped, and any demands for revision 
on the part of those interested in expansion were rejected in advance. 
In the same session the use of the gigmill, one of the earliest applica- 
tions of power to the textile industry, was prohibited, and the growth 
of the new class of employers, who gave out work to country weavers, 
was deliberately hindered, by Tequiring them to have passed through 
a seven years’ apprenticeship to weaving before they could begin 
their entirely different occupation of connecting the weavers with the 
market.? The spirit which animates these Acts of Edward VI. is 
still more clearly revealed in the chief Acts passed for the regulation 
of the cloth industry during the next reign—the Weavers Acts of 
1555 and 1557/8. No clothier was to set up in the future except ina 
town, or in a place where cloth-making had been carried on for ten 
years. Nocountry clothier was to possess more than one loom, or to hire 
out looms to others. No country weaver was to have more than two 
looms. F inally, the great industrial code of Elizabeth, the statute of 
apprentices of 1563, added the finishing stroke to this series of restric- 
tions, by forbidding anyone to be apprenticed to weaving but the son 
of a £3 freeholder,* thus barring the access to the industry of fully 
three-quarters of the rural population. The Legislature, which is 
sometimes supposed by scholars to have fostered the prosperity of 
the industry by these enactments, had as strange a way of dissem- 
bling its love as the person whose abrupt behaviour is celebrated in 
the well-known couplet. 

The truth is, indeed, that the opinion of the average English country 
gentleman of the period was opposed to the expansion of the cloth 
industry. In the best economic treatise of the time, the Discourse 
of the Commonweal, the Knight, who represents that opinion, tells 
the Doctor that many wise men “ think it better that all our wool 
were sold over the sea unwrought, than any clothiers should be set 
awork within the Realm.” “ They take it,” he adds, “ that all these 
insurrections do stir by occasion of all these clothiers; for when our 
clothiers lack vent over sea, there is great multitude of these clothiers 
idle; and, when they be idle then they assemble in companies and 
murmur for lack of living, and so pick one quarrel or other to stir the 
poor commons, that be as idle as they, to a commotion.’® That this 
was not a fanciful objection is shown by the passage in Shakespeare’s 


1 5 and 6 Edward VI., c. 22. SOLON ECa OR 
8 2 and 3 Phil. and Mary, c. 11. The Act of 1557/8 is 4 and 5 Phil. and 
Mary, c. 5. 
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Henry VIII. (based on Hall’s Chronicle) describing the rising in the 
eastern counties in 1525: 


For, upon these taxations 
The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ’longing, have put off 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 
Unfit for other life, compelled by hunger 
And lack of other means, in desperate manner 
Daring the event to the teeth, are all in uproar, 
And danger serves among them.} 


To return to the Discourse, the Doctor, who represents the most 
progressive opinions of his time, does not deny the reality of this 
social problem; but he urges that the Government ought not to shirk 
the increase of responsibility involved in an expansion of the cloth 
industry if, as he argues, it is the chief means of bringing money into 
the country. Nevertheless, he is clearly of opinion that the expansion 
ought to take place in the towns, since the towns are the natural seats 
of industry.2, This was the view universally held by contemporary 
theorists; and, since the disinterested outsider was so favourable to 
their cause, it would have been surprising if the towns themselves had 
not seized the opportunity to protect their supposed industrial interests. 
For this reason practically all interference, legislative or administrative, 
of the central or local authorities with the textile industries in the 
sixteenth century was intended to favour the towns. The only 
methods then conceivable of favouring the towns were such as would 
restrict the growth of country industry, or, at best, make it entirely 
subservient to the interest of town capital. And to restrict the growth 
of the textile manufacture in the country was to deprive it of the only 
field in which (as we now perceive) the conditions of the time favoured 
its prosperous development. 

There is, however, one very striking and significant connection 
between the legislation of this period and the subsequent expansion 
of the textile industries in England. A considerable portion of 
the country, including the whole of Wales, the six northern counties, 
Cornwall, Suffolk, Kent and the clothing districts of Wiltshire, Somerset 
and Gloucestershire, were exempted, either at first or later on, from 
the operation of the restrictive clauses of the Weavers Acts, and it 
was almost entirely in the parts so exempted that the later expansion 
of the industry took place. If we are to draw any inferences at all 
from this connection, they cannot be to the credit of the Tudor indus- 
trial policy. The exemptions were a direct negation of that policy. 
No doubt, however, if the exemption is to be regarded as a cause of 
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progress, the fact that the districts in question possessed influence 
enough in Parliament to secure it will indicate a positive political 
factor in economic development. 

We may see this factor at work in the leading case of the western 
clothing counties of Wiltshire, Somerset and Gloucester. This 
region was already in the sixteenth century displacing the eastern 
counties from their earlier primacy amongst the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England, and it was mainly outside the towns that the industry 
was spreading. Only the Stroud Valley of Gloucestershire, however, 
had been exempted from the restrictions of the Weavers Act of 1557/8 
From 1575-77 the student of the Privy Council records can watch 
the operations in the western counties of one Peter Blackboro, who 
belonged to that new species—half common informer, half amateur 
inspector—which the exigencies of Tudor policy had called into 
existence. His business was to enforce the Act, and to make his 
own expenses out of the process. The Council gave him a circular 
letter to the justices of the peace. The justices of the peace, 
themselves no doubt interested in the expansion of the cloth industry, 
protested against the exactions of the informer-inspector. Both 
parties were heard before the Privy Council, with the result that 
instructions were given in 1576 for the amendment of the Act.* In the 
Parliament of the same year, all those parts of the three counties in 
which cloth-making had been carried on for ten years were exempted 
from its operation.” 

The direct restrictions of the Weavers Acts were by no means the 
only hindrances imposed by the Legislature upon the expansion of the 
cloth manufacture. Three-quarters of a century before they were 
passed the interference of Parliament had been invoked to check the 
growth of the industry at two vital points—by prohibiting or 
restricting the activity of middlemen in the supply of wool to the 
clothier, and by restricting the exportation of unfinished cloth. From 
the reign of Edward IV. onwards, a whole series of Acts had been 
passed with each of these objects. If they had been effectual, 
the growth of the industry would undoubtedly have been stopped. 
Both sets of statutes were, however, largely evaded, and new Acts 
were passed from time to time conferring exemptions in special 
cases, with the result that the Crown drove a profitable trade in 
licences both for dealing in wool and for the export of unfinished 
cloth. Thus the trade continued to flourish on a system of exceptions 
to what was regarded as the sound and orthodox line of policy. 

What, then, were the forces behind that policy? As in the case 
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of the Weavers Acts, they were mixed. Genuine opinion supplied 
the formal justification; vested interests furnished the motive power. 
To take first the case of the wool-dealer, the objection to the middle- 
man, which dominates the whole of sixteenth-century legislation, 
was based partly on a real grievance of the medieval consumer—the 
monopoly frequently exercised by rings of dealers in the restricted 
area of the local market—and partly on the idea that the local 
craftsman had a prior right over the outside trader to the material 
of his craft. But, in the sixteenth century, both consumption and 
production had outgrown the local market. The eastern counties 
were specializing in wheat-growing and dairy produce. The midlands 
were specializing in wool-growing and stock-feeding. The districts 
with water-power, with iron, with clay and with coal, were specializing 
in manufactures. Each clothing district had its own make of cloth, 
which was known and valued in a distant market. Only through the 
ubiquitous activity of the middleman could these new productive 
powers realize their equivalent in exchange value. In the face of 
these obvious facts, the mere conservatism of opinion, though this was 
a real factor, does not account for the persistent opposition to the 
middleman. And the records of the Privy Council show that it was 
the interest of the local consumer which acted as the efficient cause 
of administrative interference. Riots arose when the corn-broker 
began to transport his purchases; and the clothiers of some wool-growing 
counties predicted immediate ruin if the wool-dealers, who supplied a 
non-wool-growing county, were allowed to transact any business in 
their neighbourhood. 

In the case ot the other set of statutes, those prohibiting the export 
of cloth till it was finished and dyed, the influence of vested interests 
on public policy was even more marked. The theoretical justification 
of this form of interference lay in a crude application of the mercan- 
tilist doctrine of the balance of trade. If the great mass of cloth 
usually exported in a white, unfinished state were dyed and finished 
in England, the value of our exports would be greatly increased, and 
a corresponding inflow of money would be the result, or, at any rate, 
a corresponding increase of employment would be secured for English 
workmen. This argument ‘assumed that there was as good a market 
abroad for finished English cloth as for unfinished, which was very 
far from being the case. The best foreign market, that of Germany 
and Central Europe, absolutely refused English finishing and dyeing, 
while it offered a steadily increasing sale for English cloth that had 
been finished and dyed by continental workmen. Acts of Parliament 
might to some extent check the exportation of white cloth. They 
could not force a market for the finished cloth. The Acts were passed 
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at the instance of the relatively small, but powerfully organized, bodies 
of cloth finishers and dyers in London and the chief industrial towns, 
most of which were strengthened by charters and special privileges 
in the sixteenth century, and in direct contravention of the wishes and 
interests of the much more numerous and important, but less organized 
and influential, textile workers in the country. The last and most 
oppressive of these Acts was passed in 1566. It forbade any of the 
cloth made in Suffolk and Kent, the two great textile districts nearest 
to London, to be exported before being finished and dyed; and it 
required that merchants exporting cloth from other districts should 
carry out one finished cloth with every nine unfinished.2 

We shall, I think, understand the effect of these restrictions better 
if we compare the conditions under which English industry was develop- 
ing at the close of the sixteenth century with those that prevailed at 
the close of the eighteenth century. The case of the cotton manu- 
facture, during the earlier stages of the industrial revolution, presents 
certain instructive parallels with the case of the woollen manufacture 
in the reign of Elizabeth. Even the element of new technical inven- 
tions was not wanting to the earlier period, though, of course, there is 
nothing to correspond to the jenny, the mule and the steam engine. 
But certain conditions quite as essential to the development of the 
industry are common to both cases—above all, a great accumulation 
of new capital, and a simultaneous expansion of organizing ability. 
It was a vital factor in both these developments that the capital and 
ability accumulated in one field flowed over into other fields and fer- 
tilized them. Let us take an example or two from the later period, 
where the facts are, so to speak, writ larger for our observation. 

There is, first of all, the instructive case of William Radcliffe, who 
commenced life as a hand-loom weaver in a Derbyshire village some ten 
miles from Manchester, and who grew to be a great employer. Any 
young man of moderate ability and self-confidence, he tells us, could 
have got on at that time. The capital accumulating in his hands 
enabled him to give out work, exactly as a sixteenth-century clothier 
would have done, to all the villages round. Within about fifteen years 
he was finding employment for a thousand hand-looms; he had £11,000 
invested in the business; a bank gave him credit for £5,000. Most of 
this capital and credit was employed, not in the manufacture itself, 
but in trade. It was represented by large quantities of piece-goods 
on their way to the consumer, but still unsold. The new captain of 
industry could not extend his enterprise unless he used his capital to 
find a new market. For this purpose Radcliffe took as his partner a 
young Scot with more education than himself, who brought £6,000 
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into the business, and who visited the towns of Frankfort and Leipzig, 
to open a market for the firm’s muslins.* Or let us take the case of 
David Dale, the father-in-law of Robert Owen, and the founder of the 
New Lanark Mills. He commenced life, like Radcliffe, as a hand-loom 
weaver, but soon became clerk to a mercer, who very likely found work 
for weavers. Then we find him importing foreign yarns on his own 
account to set weavers at work, and taking in a partner to help him. 
With the capital thus acquired he started a whole series of spinning mills, 
the first in Scotland; and the need of finding an outlet for his yarns led 
him to extend his operations to weaving and dyeing. Finally, as he was 
getting on in years, he disposed of his manufacturing interests to younger 
and more energetic men, like his son-in-law, and withdrew his own 
capital and organizing ability into the less speculative field of banking.” 

In the cases of Dale and Radcliffe we see capital accumulated in 
industry flowing over into commerce and banking. But all were not 
so successful as Dale. Even Radcliffe came to grief in his later years, 
and was dependent on the capital of others. And, in many cases, 
capital and credit are to be observed flowing in the opposite direction. 
The merchant who imported cotton enabled the young manufacturer 
to set up for himself, by giving him three months’ credit, while the 
exporting merchant rendered similar assistance by paying for the 
manufacturer’s output week by week. It was in this way, by a flow 
of capital inwards from commerce, that most of the early industrial 
enterprises of Lancashire were started, and that the immense expansion 
of the cotton industry was rendered possible. But another example 
is needed in order to complete the account, and to show the inter- 
national significance of the development. At the moment when 
Radcliffe was sending out his partner to Germany, Nathan Meyer 
Rothschild was buying Manchester goods at Frankfort, for transmission 
to more easterly markets. Some quarrel with a Manchester merchant 
led him to think that he could make a better use of his capital by settling 
in Manchester himself. His father supplied him with £20,000, and he 
arrived to take part in an almost feverish expansion of the industry. 
He found that there were three separate profits to be made in the 
manufacture—one upon the supply of the raw material, one upon the 
spinning and one upon the manufacturing and dyeing. His capital 
and organizing ability enabled him to combine all three. In half a 
dozen years he had turned his £20,000 to £60,000, and then, obeying 
the instinct of his race, and following the signs of the times, he with- 
drew his capital to banking, and became one of the leading figures in 
the London money market. 


1 Wm. Radcliffe, Origin of . . . Power-loom Weaving (1828), 9 seq. 
2 Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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In the textile industries of the sixteenth century the same twofold 
flow of capital and credit—outwards and upwards from industry to 
commerce, inwards and downwards from commerce to industry—may 
be easily observed. Perhaps the flow in the inward direction, from 
commerce to industry, as the more noticeable, may be considered first. 
The clearest example of this is to be found in the dependence of the 
Manchester industry on the credit given by Irish yarn merchants, and 
on others who “used to trust the poor inhabitants which had not 
ready money to pay until they might make cloth and sell the same to 
pay their creditors.”” From other Acts passed about the same time, to 
legalize the prohibited occupation of the middlemen who supplied wool 
to the clothiers in Norwich and Halifax markets,1 we may reasonably 
infer that, in these important centres, the majority of the large class 
of independent manufacturers owed their start in life to the credit 
furnished by the wool-dealer. So, too, we frequently find the small 
clothier unable to wait till his goods can find a market, and obliged to 
put them in pawn—to accept an advance upon them of half their value 
from what would be called in modern language a commission house, 
who undertook to get the best price it could for them. 

The flow of capital and credit in the reverse direction—upwards 
from industry to commerce—may be just as clearly proved, and is 
more significant of the expansion of the industry. The wills of the 
Halifax district show that it was not uncommon for clothiers, even at 
that distance from London, to own booths in Bartholomew Fair. A 
Rochdale clothier, in 1568, sends up a parcel of his own woollen cloth, 
along with a parcel belonging to a neighbour, to a London factor who 
bears his own name. The factor sells it to a merchant for £20, to be 
paid in two months. Before the two months are up, the merchant 
becomes bankrupt, and the clothier is involved in a dispute with his 
neighbour, who holds him responsible. The cloth-workers of London 
acted as brokers or factors, advising the country clothiers as to the 
sufficiency of the merchant’s credit. And the occasional losses of the 
clothiers, through the dishonesty of the merchants, indicate the extent 
of the capital which was flowing over from the manufacture of cloth 
into the export trade. In 1590 a writ of the Privy Council pursues a 
defaulting merchant, who had fled to Ireland owing £5,000 to clothiers 
in Suffolk and Kent. 

Truth embodied in a tale may not be unacceptable as testimony 
at this point. The exploits of the famous clothier, Jack of Newbury, 
though founded on fact, are mainly mythological; and the Pleasant 
History of Jack of Newbury, for the recent publication of which we are 
greatly indebted to Mr. Mann and the Oxford Press, is, quite obviously, 

1 1 Edward VI., c. 6; and 2 and 3 Phil. and Mary, c. 13. 
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a fantastically embroidered tradition. But Deloney, the Elizabethan 
compiler, who dedicated it to the Cloth-workers’ Company, would not 
be likely to invent business details that were palpably absurd. He 
tells us that a certain Randell Pert, a draper in Watling Street, who 
owed Jack £500, was cast into prison by other creditors, and that 
Jack refused to put in his claim, lest he should lengthen the poor man’s 
imprisonment. Years roll by, and Jack is made M.P. for Newbury. 
On arriving in London to attend Parliament, he calls for a porter to 
carry his trunk; but the porter no sooner beholds his face than he drops 
the trunk and flies. A ludicrous pursuit is followed by the romantic 
discovery that the porter is Jack’s old debtor, Pert the draper. Jack 
hales him to a notary, and requires him to sign a bond to pay the £500 
on the day when he, the threadbare porter, becomes Sheriff of London. 
Then the magnanimous clothier arrays his debtor in a suit of fair 
apparel, and stocks a shop for him in Candlewick Street with {1,000 
worth of cloth, and thus helps to fulfil his own remarkable condition, 
and recovers his £500. 

These instances show that the flow of capital downwards and up- 
wards—to the industry and away from it—which was the primary 
condition of its prosperity in the eighteenth century, was tending to be 
realized in the sixteenth century. It was, however, as we have seen, 
hindered by many counteracting forces, in the shape of vested interests 
using the instrumentality of Parliament or the Privy Council, and the 
vested interest of the Merchant Adventurers was certainly one of these 
forces. At every crisis of their history we find their influence at work 
as a restriction upon the exportation of cloth. This was so in the original 
crisis of 1497, when the provincial merchants forced an entrance into 
the Company. The consequence of their previous exclusion, according 
to the Act of that date, had been ‘‘ that the woollen cloth of this realm 
... by making whereof . . . the poor people have most universally their 
living . . . is not sold nor uttered as it hath been in time passed, but, 
for lack of utterance in divers parts where such cloths be made, they be 
conveyed to London, where they be sold far under the price that they 
be worth .. . and at some time they be lent to long days and the money 
thereof at divers times never paid.”2 In other words, the London 
Adventurers, holding the position of sole exporters, could make what 
terms they pleased with the clothiers. So, too, in the crisis of 
1551-53, when Gresham intervened against the admission of more 
members of the New Hanse, his main objection is that they are, or 
may be, craftsmen. Moreover, the charters of the local Merchant 

1 The Pleasant Historie of John Winchcomb, in his younger yeaves called Jack 
of Newbery, by Thomas Deloney, 1597 (in the Works of Thomas Deloney, ed. 
F. O. Mann, 1912, 1-68). 
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Adventurers’ Companies of this period are based on the exclusion 
of the manufacturer, and seek to prevent his capital overflowing 
into the export trade. This is proved by the later developments 
at Bristol, where, in 1566, the Merchant Adventurers of Bristol 
procured an Act of Parliament excluding retailers and craftsmen from 
the export trade. “ But what hath happened unto those of Bristol by 
these means ?”’ plead the Tuckers’ Company, in a petition to the Mayor 
and Aldermen. ‘‘ Bondage, Bondage and Misery... . A number of 
honest occupiers are cut off from occupying unto the sea, at whose hands 
the poor craft of tuckers earned more in a year than they do now by 
£200 or £300... . Some merchants use clothiers of the country so 
unhonestly that we have heard some of the clothiers swear that they 
will sell their cloths at London or other places.” The force of public 
opinion was too strong to permit the continuance of this restriction 
on the rights of Englishmen. The Bristol Act was repealed in 1571, 
and the clothiers resumed their freedom of exportation. 

Where aliens, however, were concerned, public opinion, in its 
crude form of national sentiment, enabled the Adventurers to suppress 
competition in the export trade. The Hanseatic trade with England 
had not succumbed to the blow dealt, at Gresham’s suggestion, in 1552. 
Though they never recovered all their old privileges, they continued, 
during the first half of Elizabeth’s reign, to carry on a considerable 
trade in English cloth; and the extra channel of exportation provided 
by them was of the utmost value during the several stoppages of trade 
between England and the Netherlands. On these occasions the royal 
licences for the trade in white cloth, which the Adventurers regarded 
as their own monopoly, were largely bestowed upon the Hanseatic 
merchants. The Germans, moreover, contrived, in spite of the strenu- 
ous efforts of the Adventurers to dislodge them, to retain their right to 
buy cloth directly from the country clothier in Blackwell Hall, the 
London cloth hall. They thus acted as a second string to the clothier’s 
bow, and relieved him of complete dependence on the Adventurers. 
By giving or taking credit, according to the circumstances of the 
clothier, they kept an additional tide of capital and credit flowing in 
and out of the kingdom, and contributed largely to the expansion of 
the industry. But, in the course of the second decade of Elizabeth’s 
reign, fresh hostilities were aroused between the League and England, 
the causes of which I will discuss in my next lecture, with the result that 
the German merchants were first, in 1576, excluded from trading in 
Blackwell Hall, and later on, in 1580, deprived of the whole of their 
remaining privileges in England. 

1 F. F, Fox and J. Taylor, Some Account of the Guild of Weavers in Bristol 
(1899), 92-93. 
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And, at the very moment when the foreign channels for the export 
trade were thus being closed, the native channels were being seriously 
narrowed. The establishment of a series of new monopolist com- 
panies—the Spanish Company, the Eastland Company and the Levant 
Company—took place in the same years, and was indeed largely 
prompted by the suppression of the Hanseatic trade in England. But 
these companies, as I have already pointed out, did not open new 
channels of exportation or of importation. They restricted the exist- 
ing channels, and brought them under much the same influences as 
those which had hitherto prevailed in the Merchant Adventurers’ 
Company. They may indeed be almost regarded as offshoots of the 
older Adventurers’ Company. The formation of the new companies 
reinforced the monopoly of the old Company in two ways. It relieved 
it of the pressure of its own increasing membership by affording some 
of them new trade monopolies to invest in; and it helped at the same 
time to check the competition of the outside free trader. Before the 
establishment of the Eastland Company, for example, the numerous 
free traders from the eastern part of England who traded to the Baltic 
could compete with the Merchant Adventurers as exporters to Germany 
and eastern Europe. The Eastland Company set out on their career 
by a friendly partition of territory with the Merchant Adventurers, 
and it was equally intent on suppressing the free trader. 

In the Parliament of 1581 another assault was made upon the 
monopoly of the Adventurers, by the introduction of a bill to make 
its membership accessible to all freemen of London. The indignant 
protest drawn up on behalf of the Company casts a vivid light on the 
situation. So far, argued the Company, from there being any need to 
open the floodgates of commercial competition, it was generally agreed 
by those in authority that the Adventurers’ membership had been 
increasing too rapidly. In consequence, they had of late restricted the 
admission of apprentices, and, with the approval of the Privy Council, 
had refused to admit members by redemption. ‘“‘ Besides,’’ they added, 
“it were against all equity and reason that every subject of this realm, 
for a small sum of money, should have the liberty and freedom of that 
Company . . . which, with very great charges to the said Company, 
hath been procured and maintained.’? The effect of the Company’s 
policy in restricting the flow of available capital into the most vital 
part of English foreign trade could not have been more forcibly put 
by its bitterest opponent. An equally striking companion picture 
exists, by no less a hand than the official historian of the Company,? 


1 Considerations whie the bill against Merchants Adventurers should not passe 
(State Papers, Domestic, Eliz., cxlviii., no. 6, March 2, 1581). 
2 John Wheeler, A Treatise of Commerce, 1601. 
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of the operation of that policy in checking the enterprise of the 
: Company’s own members, who were at this period trying to open up 
new markets in central Germany. 

When the Merchant Adventurers were driven from Antwerp by 
the first stoppage of trade there in 1564, they were simultaneously 
invited by the citizens of Emden in Friesland, and by those of Hamburg. 
They chose Emden, in the first place, and a large fleet, with 50,000 
cloths and 25,000 kerseys, sailed to that port in May, 1564. Ina few 
days 14,000 pieces were disposed of, but after that sales ceased. 
The Adventurers packed up their cloth, and made their way up the 
river, first to Cologne, and then to Frankfort, where they came into touch 
with the merchants whom they had been used to meet at Antwerp 
—the representatives of the great firms of Niirnberg and Augsburg— 
who supplied the connection with eastern and south-eastern Europe. 
The ill-effects of the closing of Antwerp were thus partly repaired. 
This new opening for trade was widened in later years, and, by the time 
Antwerp was finally closed in 1575, many English merchants besides 
the Adventurers had made their way into south Germany. But such 
an opening of new markets by free enterprise, however desirable in 
the interests of English commerce and industry, was the last thing the 
Adventurers wanted. They could not apply the regulations and 
restrictions, by which they secured their monopoly, except by appoint- 
ing a staple, and by forbidding their members and others to trade 
outside that limit. When Emden proved inadequate, they moved to 
Hamburg, and then, when the breach with the Hanseatic League 
drove them from Hamburg, they set up their headquarters at Stade, 
near Hamburg, on the other side of the Elbe, where they did their 
best to prevent further penetration of Germany by English enterprise. 
But in this new, more distant and much larger field, the Company 
had no such effectual means of controlling the trade as they had pos- 
sessed in the days of the Antwerp settlement. They could not prevent 
outsiders from following the new routes, and their only remedy was to 
penalize the enterprise of their own members. I will give you the 
account of the matter in the words of Wheeler, the historian of the 
Company, who wrote to defend its privileges in 1601. 

“In the year 1584,” he says, ‘“‘ and a few years before, some of the 
Company had found out and used a trade to the town of Nuremberg 
and other parts of Germany, contrary to the old good orders of the 
Company, especially that which forbiddeth trade outside the mart 
towns.... Sothat, where the trade was beforetimes in the mart towns 
between English and foreign merchants, it was now grown (especially 
in the town of Emden) to be between English and English merchants. 
Those which used this trade, to excuse their doings, alleged that they 
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did transport and carry from the mart towns as great a quantity of 
cloths, kerseys and other woollen commodities, and at as good prices 
as the merchant strangers did or would do, and that they brought 
to the mart towns as much foreign ware, and that as good and as 
cheap, as the stranger merchants could do, and therefore, if the 
Merchant Adventurers were not of an envious disposition, they could be 
content that their own countrymen and brethren should rather gain 
than strangers.” 

Wheeler does, indeed, seem to put a powerful case against his client 
the Company. We are naturally curious how he will answer it. He 
says, ‘‘ Hereunto it was answered, that, although all this were true and 
granted (as it was not, for that much might be excepted there against), 
yet all men of sound reason and understanding might easily see and 
perceive that a commodity sought for at the mart towns is more esteemed 
by the seeker thereof there, than if it were brought home and offered to 
him to sell at his own doors, and the merchants’ proverb is that there 
is twenty in the hundred difference between ‘ Will you buy ?’ and 
“Will you sell?’’’+ These may be excellent principles on which to 
carry out the sale of a horse—when you know the person who is bent on 
buying it—or for conducting any other transaction, where the amount 
of supply and of demand are both fixed, and the seller has a monopoly 
of the article. But, as a method of opening up a new market for an 
expanding manufacture in the face of competition, it leaves almost 
everything to be desired. It is easy to imagine what the Consular 
Reports would say of modern British merchants who talked in this 
strain—how severely they would contrast such fatal self-satisfaction 
with the rush and enterprise of German competition. 

If we now look back for a moment, and recall the various causes 
unfavourable to the growth of trade which we have seen to be at work 
since the opening of the third decade of Elizabeth, the prevalence of 
privateering, the restrictions on banking and international credit, 
the interference with the wool-dealer and the clothier, the suspension of 
the Hanseatic trade, the closing up of one region of foreign trade after 
another by the erection of monopoly companies, and finally the attitude 
of the Merchant Adventurers’ Company towards the attempted expan- 
sion of their own branch of trade by their own members, we cannot be 
surprised to learn that the latter half of that decade was a period of 
great depression for trade in general, and especially for the cloth export. 
Early in 1586 the situation became very serious, and, from that 
time till the eve of the Spanish Armada, it was continually occupying 
the attention of the Privy Council. The manufacturers of the West 
Country were the worst sufferers. In May, 1586, the Council received 

1 Wheeler, op. cit., 68-69. 
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most alarming reports of the discontent prevailing in Somerset. The 
poorer sort, who were wont to live by spinning, carding and working 
of wool, were starving for lack of work, and were on the point of rebel- 
lion. Indeed, so dangerous was their state of mind, that an accidental 
fire at Bath was taken as a beacon lighted to proclaim a general rising. 
The Council wrote to the justices of the peace, instructing them to call 
the clothiers before them, and to command such as were able to keep 
their workpeople employed. Frivolous excuses were to be reported to 
the Council. A year later, in April, 1587, Leicester, who was taking the 
waters at Bath, wrote to Walsingham that trade was no better, though 
the clothiers had done their best and deserved great credit. Bristol and 
Southampton were falling into decay.2, Some remedy must be found, 
and that speedily. ‘“‘ This great matter of the lack of vent,’’ wrote 
Burleigh to Hatton, “ not only of cloths, which presently is the greatest, 
but of all other English commodities, which are restrained from Spain, 
Portugal, Barbary, France, Flanders, Hamburg and the States, cannot 
but in process of time work a great change and dangerous issue to the 
people of the realm, who heretofore, in time of outward peace, lived 
thereby, and without it must either perish for want, or fall into violence 
to feed and fill their lewd appetites with open spoils of others, which is 
the fruit of rebellion.’’® 

The remedy proposed by Burleigh was to undo at one stroke the 
whole effect of the restrictions that had been accumulating since 1584. 
To have more sales, he said, there must be more buyers and more ships. 
The Hanseatic trade must be restored, and the Steelyard merchants 
must be allowed to export unfinished cloth. Other alien merchants 
must be given the same liberty, and must be encouraged to use it by 
lower export duties. Blackwell Hall must be opened again to the deal- 
ings of the German merchants, and, if the Londoners refuse to do this, 
a cloth hall must be set up at Westminster.* And, finally, the exporta- 
tion of cloth must be thrown open to all English merchants, whether 
free of the Adventurers’ Company or not. These remedies were 
undoubtedly the right ones, but they were applied too late to 
effect a sudden cure of the crisis. The channels of trade, which 
had been steadily narrowed during ten years by exclusion and 
monopoly, could not be immediately widened. The Council, with 
some demur, adopted Burleigh’s proposals, but London resisted them. 
Two wealthy merchants—Sir Rowland Hayward, a prominent Adven- 


1 Acts of Privy Council, xiv., 93-94 (May 6, 1586). 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Eliz., cc., no. 5 (April 6, 1587). 

3 [bid., cci., no. 15 (May 12, 1587); printed in Sir H. Nicholas, Memoirs of 
the Life and Times of Sir Christopher Hatton (1847), 470. 

4 Nicholas, op. cit., 471-72. 
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turer, and Sir Edward Osborne, the founder of the Levant monopoly— 
two leading representatives of the restrictions which it was proposed to 
set aside—were sent by the City Council to the Secretary of State. 
The City, they said, duly submitted itself to anything which Her 
Majesty should command, but, in this matter of the opening of Blackwell 
Hall to strangers, it begged to be excused. There was no telling to 
what lengths the populace might go, if the Germans were allowed free 
trade in English cloth. 

An additional staple was accordingly opened, at the sign of the 
George at Westminster; but, after weeks of weary waiting, the dis- 
tressed clothiers had hardly sold a single cloth either at the George or 
at Blackwell Hall.2 The London monopolists had established a com- 
plete boycott of the market amongst themselves. The Hanseatic 
merchants would not trade till their rights in Blackwell Hall were 
restored; whilst other English and foreign exporting agencies durst not 
take up cloth at atime of deep depression, till they had got into 
touch with some foreign market. The Government was reaping what 
it had sown. The delicate and sensitive organization of international 
trade and international credit, which had suffered severe injury 
throughout a whole decade of reactionary policy, could not be suddenly 
restored to full activity. For some months, however, the Government 
persevered with its good intentions. The law forbidding the exporta- 
tion of unfinished Kentish and Suffolk cloths was temporarily dispensed 
with, in spite of the opposition of a mob of London cloth finishers. 
London merchants outside the charmed circle of monopoly companies 
were induced to undertake the exportation of cloth. The negotiations 
for a settlement of the disputes with the Hanseatic League, which had 
been proceeding for some years, were continued, and, in the meantime, 
the trade of the German merchants with London was provisionally 
reopened. By the end of 1587 the country clothiers were feeling a 
decided improvement in the demand, and begged that there might be 
no return to the old restrictions. 

It is at this moment that the war cloud of the Armada descends. 
When it lifts for a moment—for it never completely lifts during the rest 
of the reign—we find that, along with peace, the fair hopes of an open 
and expanding trade are likewise fled. The spirit of monopoly has 
resumed its sway. The breach with the Hanseatic League is now 
irreparable. A final decade of industrial depression, of social and 
political disquietude, is about to close the great age of Elizabeth. 


GEORGE UNWIN. 


* State Papers, Domestic, Eliz., cci., nos. 31, 32 (May 17, 158 
* Wheeler, op. cit., 77. 31, 32 (May 17, 1587). 
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THE MANOR 


be compared with that of the old Saxon Gerefa :* “‘ it is toilsome 

to recount all that he who holds this office ought to think of; 
he ought never to neglect anything that may prove useful, not even 
a mouse-trap, nor even, what is less, a peg for a hasp.’’ His only con- 
solation is that “ever as he becomes more diligent will he be more 
valued, if he observes a course like that of a wise man.” Yet diligence 
alone will not make him more than a statistician. He has “ fields 
upon his hands,” and his unpretentious toil must have behind it some 
sympathy with, some insight into the real life of the people; some hidden 
sense that 


[= work of the writer on medieval economic history can only 


‘‘She is not any common Earth, 
Water, or wood, or air’’; 


that the fields and the woods have a history and a meaning which 
sympathy and diligence may unravel. 

‘“‘Manorial Accounts ”’ sounds a barren enough subject: actually 
it is a most effective means to an end. There are always two methods 
of approaching agrarian problems—the doctrinaire and the practical; 
the one impervious to facts, the other only too apt to be impervious 
to ideas. The land may be treated as a more or less constant factor, 
which may be valued at a given moment, and the valuation used as 
a basis of policy for considerable periods. In the Middle Ages, this 
static aspect of the land is reflected in Domesday Book, though the 
value of that great record is enormously enhanced by the fact that 
it quotes figures for three dates, differing by some twenty years, and 
so gives a strong lead as to “ tendencies.” It is this stationary aspect 
which we find in the customals and cartularies of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, or again in the extents, the imqutsitiones post 
mortem, or the Hundred Rolls; and it is this type of evidence which 
has received, perhaps, most attention in the past. It is obvious that 
the material on which this static picture is built up should be subjected 
to close scrutiny, and that the utmost care is necessary to avoid 
transferring to one century what may have been true of the last. 

1 Liebermann, Gesetze, 1., 453-5. 
VOL. I. 65 5 
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There is no heresy about the Middle Ages quite so pernicious as the 
theory that they were unchanging. The second method of regarding 
the land is concerned rather with evolution, with tendencies, with 
change or progress, and it requires evidence of a different type. 
This dynamic aspect of agrarian questions seems to belong chiefly to 
the later centuries, the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, but this 
is largely a matter of the available records. The regular book-keeping 
of the manor begins in the thirteenth century, in the Court Rolls and 
the Ministers’ Accounts. It is a nice question whether the records 
were produced by the changes, or whether they merely record, for the 
first time, changes similar to those of past centuries. In any case, 
these documents definitely record a state of movement, of change: 
they are therefore worthy of the closest study from the economic 
point of view, while they may at times throw considerable light upon 
legal problems. If their technique is understood, they can hardly 
lead us astray, since they are, in a unique degree, free from interested 
motives. Apart from official records there is some literature, more 
or less idealistic, on the subject of the medieval land-system—the 
legal text-book and the agricultural treatise—which, like the extents 
and surveys, takes up a stationary view-point, but is far less satis- 
factory in its accuracy. The lawyer only too often seems to be 
divorced from reality, as he describes a kind of paradise for land- 
lords, while the villein either suffers from impossible restrictions, or, 
at times, seems to occupy “acres in Utopia.” Walter of Henley or the 
author of the Dite de Hosbandrie, again, describe what they hope rather 
than what they expect to see; and their calculations often need con- 
siderable checking by the accounts of work actually done. Thus Mr. 
Ballard pointed out that the crops of wheat, oats and barley grown 
at Witney between 1340 and 1349 seldom reached more than half the 
yield which is demanded in the Dite de Hosbandrie, while the three- 
fold rotation of crops would seem to have been a vain imagination; 
wheat might apparently be sown on the same field seven or eight 
years in succession. Again, he has shown how the rents actually 
received seriously exceeded the estimates given in the Hundred Rolls. 
A strong case may thus be made out for a more thorough and complete 
use of compotus rolls, or ministers’ accounts, whenever they have 
survived in a reasonably good sequence: the isolated roll is, of course, 
not particularly illuminating. These accounts are, of all the manorial 
records we possess, the most closely in touch with facts, and the least 
influenced by extraneous circumstances, since they were only intended 
for private use. It seems true to say that they are less influenced 
by prejudice or by personality than any other type of material, while, 


1 Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History (ed. Vinogradoff), v., 186, 192. 
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nevertheless, they give some real glimpses of corporate organizations 
and communities. 

The manorial and agrarian history of England appears to need 
rewriting almost every ten years, as new material comes to light or fresh 
investigators work over the old ground, seeking some new cause which 
shall explain the break-up of villeinage. The fashionable explanation 
is sometimes the Black Death, sometimes assarts and enclosures, or 
the statutes of labourers, or, as in a recent essay, soil exhaustion fol- 
lowed by a necessary throw-back to pasture. The explanations are 
various, but the data used are generally the same, or at least of the 
same class. For this reason it is particularly desirable to make sure 
of the precise meaning of the terms used in the compotus rolls. Ihave 
therefore endeavoured to make a slight comparative study of some 
account-rolls of Battle Abbey, Merton College, the Priory of St. Swithin’s, 
Winchester, and of other isolated manors in Southern England, and 
have compared them constantly with the accounts of the Bishop of 
Winchester and with the economic conditions of the St. Albans Abbey 
estates. There are two broad lines of comparison: the actual economic 
conditions, and the technical construction and presentation of the 
account. Under the second heading is included a discussion of the 
nature and significance of assized rents, and the method of presenting 
and balancing the receipts and expenses—purely technical points 
which may nevertheless prove useful. 

A brief but suggestive introduction to the study of manorial accounts 
has been recently furnished by Mr. H. S. Bennett, in an article mainly 
concerned with the position of the reeve.!_ The genesis of the account- 
roll lies in the responsibility of the reeve; its elaboration arises from 
the methods of estate-management developed by absentee landlords. 
There are comparatively few good sets of accounts dealing with a 
single manor whose lord resided at the hall; the accounts of Wellow, 
in Somerset, belonging to Sir Walter Hungerford, are among the few 
exceptions which prove the rule.2, In some of the accounts we can 
trace the weekly or monthly reckonings by the reeve, who thus kept 
track of the labour services, the rents, the stock, the expenditure of 
corn, the expenses of the lord or his agents. The primitive system 
of tallies served him well. The shepherds or the haywards would 
bring in their own tallies, kept up to date with the scrupulous care 
and unfailing memory of the illiterate. The reeve probably needed no 
written record for himself, but when the seneschal or the cellarer or 
the bishop’s clerks and auditors came upon their rounds of supervision 
a more intelligible medium might be required. Hence among the 


1 English Historical Review, July, 1926, pp. 358-365. 
2 P.R.O. Ministers’ Accounts, 974/20-25. 
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Winchester account-rolls we find here and there scraps of parchment 
only an inch or two square, on which are entered the numbers of the 
stock, the names of men eligible as reeve, or a note of the imposition 
of labour services: similar notes may be found among the Merton 
College account-rolls. There is very little to show whether the reeve 
was capable of writing these notes with his own hand or not. The 
full account would seem to have been always the work of a professional 
scribe, the fee for whom was often included in the account. With the 
tallies thus translated the scribe would proceed to make out the final 
account. To help him in this task, several model accounts and formu- 
laries, or brief treatises on the keeping of the accounts, were written." 
Both Dr. Cunningham and Mr. Bennett have made use of these models, 
though neither of them has noted the confusion and repetition into 
which the model itself sometimes falls, furnishing no very infallible 
guide to an inexperienced reeve. Moreover, the model sometimes 
quotes figures which, though they may have been possible locally, are 
very far from being generally applicable. An entry fine of {10 as 
early as the thirteenth century is not incredible, but great would have 
been the outcry if it had been exacted in some districts. It might have 
been expected that the famous St. Albans Formulary Book,? which 
furnishes a model for almost every piece of ecclesiastical or temporal 
business in which the Abbey was likely to engage, would also have 
included a model of a St. Albans account. This would have been 
specially welcome, in view of the almost complete lack of any such 
accounts for this Abbey’s estates. An account-roll there is, certainly, 
in the Formulary Book, but it proves to be one from the manor of 
Wolaston, which obviously belonged to a lay landlord, since a large 
sum is paid de auxilio nativorum ad filiam domini primogenitam mari- 
tandam. However, this account is obviously intended to be used as 
a model, and therefore probably represents the St. Albans practice 
sufficiently faithfully. 

The normal form and subdivision of an account-roll are well known. 
What is by no means clear is how the common form was evolved. 
Probably the Winchester Rolls® were the earliest to be systematized, 
under the inspiration of Exchequer methods, and their classifications 
and subdivisions imposed themselves as a logical necessity. Rents, 
corn, stock, miscellaneous produce, labour services and judicial profits 
form the inevitable framework. Two points, however, have not always 
been noted: first, that almost any item or any piece of information 

1 Cambridge University Library, Dd, vii. 6, f. 58b; Ee, i. 1, f. 221 and f. 231b. 

* Ibtd., Ee, iv. 20, 
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may be found under any heading, and the investigator who expects a 
medieval scribe to be as methodical as he undertook to be is likely to be 
sorely deceived; secondly, items which do not involve money payments 
are apt not to be recorded, if the lord has reasonable confidence in his 
reeve; hence the account of the labour services is frequently not entered 
in full. The ordinary week-work in winter, which involved no meals 
and no expenditure, was hardly worth recording. Harvest works, on the 
other hand, are carefully and separately described. Thus the lists of 
“works ” on the back of the rolls are often missing; on the Winchester 
Pipe Roll they are not transcribed (even if they were available on the 
separate manorial accounts) except for one group of manors round 
Taunton, and very imperfectly for one manor in Hampshire. Neverthe- 
less the services were being steadily performed. There is no apparent 
reason for this variation, but it is a strong argument against relying too 
much upon the non-appearance of any expected item. Another con- 
sideration was suggested by the late Mr. Ballard. It is evident that the 
receipts of a manor will be partly agricultural, and partly seigneurial. To 
get any clear idea of agrarian evolution, the seigneurial dues ought to be 
excluded; this involves separating almost all the profits of the courts, 
except the entry fines, or zmgressums, which are of the nature of rent; 
but the separation cannot be complete, since the rents themselves are 
largely seigneurial rather than economic. In the fourteenth century, 
however, the real problem lies in the economic results of demesne 
farming, and these can be arrived at more or less accurately by merely 
subtracting the whole profits of the courts, and all the older rents, 
and balancing the rest of the receipts and expenses. Whether the 
landlord himself ever made this analysis is not very clear, but it is 
indisputable that, where seigneurial dues were heavy, an account 
which shows a large total balance might readily cover a net loss on 
the demesne, while the contrary could not happen unless abnormal 
expenses—for example, for building—were included. Again the moral 
is that strict scrutiny and analysis is necessary if manorial statistics 
are to be really significant. The framework of the account-roll survived 
in proportion to the learning and conservatism of the system behind it. 
On the smaller manors by the middle of the fifteenth century the use 
of Latin had almost died out, and the accounts took on a modern 
shape. At Wigsell, Salehurst,’ in 1463, we find: “ Also paid for a day 
carriage of gret sawe logg’ with a drage and 12 beasts 1s. and for three 
men a day to help lode the same logges . . . xiid. Also payd Morys 
Sawyer for fellynge and cuttynge of timber 21d.” The entries are 
hardly distinguishable, even to the names, from the day-books or 
yearly accounts of a farm at the end of the nineteenth century. The 


1 British Museum, Harl. Roll, Cc, 26-27. 
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Winchester accounts,! on the other hand, though they change their 
material form after 1455, and become books instead of rolls, yet retain 
almost all their traditional classifications through the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and in some respects down to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, though by the latter date the grouping is an empty form. 
The use of Latin survives until the seventeenth century. 

One final reason for urging the study of manorial account-rolls, 
apart from their essential economic value, is that, like all accounts, 
they form an unrivalled field for the picking up of “ unconsidered 
trifles,” which elude us in all the more likely sources of information. 
Thus from two manorial accounts we may gather that the expenses 
of the clerical proctors in Parliament were charged upon certain manors 
—e.g., at Gamlingay (Merton College)? in 1322-23, and at Wootton® 
(St. Swithin’s Priory) in 1338. The latter entry appears among the 
miscellaneous and irregular expenses. Again, in the sixteenth century 
Winchester rent books may be traced the cessation of the collection 
of Peter’s Pence, while a very early mention of the Mayor of London 
is found in the roll for 1213. In a St. Albans manor, Abbots 
Langley, it is clear that the expense of providing the panis benedictus 
had been transformed into a rent.4 None of these facts are what the 
historian naturally seeks in manorial accounts, but by some lucky 
chance they are there, and may provide just the clue by which other 
unrelated facts may be given their due significance. 

Perhaps the best way of illustrating the comparative method of 
dealing with accounts is to pass at once to the technical questions 
already mentioned—the rents of assize, and the final balance of the 
account: hence it will be easy to return to more general considerations. 
One of the items in a manorial account to which the closest scrutiny 
should be given is the Redditus Assisus, or Redditus Assise—fixed 
rents, or rents of the “‘ Great Fixing ” or assize, as one might perhaps 
translate the latter form. These rents are sometimes contrasted by 


1 Eccles. Comm., Various, 159270-159445, deposited in the Public Record 
Office. The Rent Books, from 1458 onwards, are numbered Ecclesiastical 
Commission, Various, 155784. The original Compotus Rolls, from which the 
Pipe Roll was made up, are Ecclesiastical Commission, Various, Bundles 56-117. 

* Merton College Archives, Ministers’ Accounts, 5376: Item procuratori 
cleri pro parliamento apud Ebor, viii d. ob. 

% Compotus Roll of Wootton in The Manor of Manydown (ed. Kitchin: 
Hampshire Record Society), 149: In solutis procuratori existenti pro clevo ad 
Parliamentum domini regis, xv d. How far this was part of a general system 
I cannot ascertain, but this question of the expenses of the clerical proctors is 
one on which Professor Pollard has as yet thrown no light. 

4 Court Rolls of Abbots Langley, 9 Ed. III. in Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, Library, Ai. 1. Cf.A.E. Levett, The Courts and Court Rolls of St. Albans 
Abbey in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., N.S. vol. vii., 1924. 
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historians with the labour services still performed and with the wages 
and other payments made to hired servants. Exact mathematical 
comparisons have been worked out by one or two writers, as if the 
rents were a precise equivalent of earlier services. Now if this contrast 
be sound, if we have here a genuine standard of comparison, then it 
is desirable to collect as much information as possible under these 
heads, and to extend the available statistics as widely as may be. But 
if it be unsound, if there is no ascertainable relationship between the 
two, then the sooner a misleading type of investigation is abandoned 
the better. That there is normally no such relationship is what I 
would seek to prove. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Miss Neilson, in her usually ex- 
haustive study of Customary Rents,’ has not given a very emphatic 
definition of rents of assize, nor has she used the evidence of the 
Winchester pipe rolls on this point as fully as it deserves. Neverthe- 
less her definition should invite caution: “‘ The fixed rents, of whatever 
kind, agreed upon by the lord and the villein or freeholder for the 
holding of certain tenements, whether of assart land, demesne land, 
or land in the fields of the village, rents which, however originating, 
were regulated not by the custom of the manor, but by agreements 
depending upon the nature of the land, and the advantage to the 
persons concerned. It should be stated, however, that the term 
vedditus assise has sometimes a broader application.” Itis not possible 
or necessary to follow Miss Neilson’s further analysis of the different 
classes of rents, but enough has been quoted to show that no single 
or simple definition of rents of assize is of any use to the historian or 
the statistician. Any manor or group of manors may be working 
on a definition of its own. Account-rolls must be scrutinized with 
the utmost care if they are to give up their secrets of methods of 
book-keeping. 

The Winchester pipe rolls, or ministers’ accounts, have a peculiar 
value, in that they are the earliest as yet discovered, probably the 
earliest to be compiled. In the first extant roll (1208-09) the various 
mentions of fixed rents with which each account begins are sometimes 
given under the name of gabulum, or gabulum assisum, sometimes of 
vedditus assisus. Land-gabulum is carefully distinguished from 
burgabulum. Comparison with later accounts where the word gabulum 
dies out makes it perfectly clear that gabulum assisum is identical with 
yedditus assisus.2, Now gabulum is gafol, the old Saxon payments de- 


1 Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History (ed. Vinogradoff), vol. ii. 

2 The term Gabulum survives till the sixteenth century on one or two of the 
Winchester manors; for example, at Meon we find in 1530 a Prepositus operum, 
and a Prepositus gabuli. At the end of the fifteenth century, at Cheriton, there 
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scribed in the Rectitudines Singularum Personarum, itself probably a West 
Saxon document—and gafol was a money payment for land, customary 
at least a century before Domesday Book, and customary alongside 
of labour services. There seems to be no possibility of regarding gafol 
as commuted labour services. It may possibly have been an original 
money rent, of the nature of a tribute or tax, or, more probably, 
it was the commutation of dues in kind.t. Later evidence would 
seem to support the latter suggestion, since the assized rents are 
evidently in part a commutation of payments in kind, and in other 
districts the term gabulum is associated with specific dues in kind. 
It can be indubitably proved that on the Winchester estates there is 
absolutely no connection between rents of assize and commutation of 
services. This has been said before, but it is worth while to say 
it again with all possible emphasis. The rents quoted in the pipe 
rolls, though they rise rapidly in some cases in the thirteenth century, 
are almost stationary for periods of fifty or a hundred years in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. Moreover, each “‘ increment” is 
carefully noted and accounted for. In nearly every case it is due 
to an “ assart ” or “‘ purprestura,” enclosed with the lord’s permission, 
for which a small fine is paid and a small additional rent is added to 
the total. Or it may be expressly due to a commutation of dues in 
kind. After one year’s mention it is merged in the total redditus 
assisus. It is therefore impossible to determine the composition of 
the rents of assize, or the reasons for the thirteenth-century increases, 
without close examination of a large number of rolls. The Battle 
Abbey manors? show assized rents which hardly vary by a penny 
during the fourteenth century: the same is true of some of the Merton 
College manors: while the manors of Ramsey Abbey vary in the most 
erratic fashion. At Wistow® the assized rents of 4s. 6d. are unchanged 
from 1297 to 1380, while at Elton and elsewhere they vary in a 
manner perfectly inexplicable, unless the variations are merely caused 
by differences of classification. Mr. Tawney has quoted from various 
sources a number of examples of these stationary rents of assize for 
periods previous to the sixteenth century. There are none quite so 
striking as those of Winchester, but the moral to be drawn is the same. 


is a clear distinction between Terra Gavellata and Terra Budell (? illegible). 
I have not found this term Gavellata in the earlier records. Cf. Eccles. 
Comm., Various, 155874/r. 


* Cf. Liebermann, Gesetze, ii., s.v. Pastung. 
2 P.R.O. Ministers’ Accounts, Crowmarsh, Bundle 958; Brightwaltham, 
Bundles 742 and 753; Appledram, Bundle 1016; Ansty, Bundle 978/3. 


3 P.R.O., Bundles 879, 882, 877. I owe these references to Mrs. C. B. Buck- 
land’s kindness. 


“ Tawney, Agrarian Revolt in the Sixteenth Century, 115-117. 
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If the rents represented commutation of services, they would not be 
stationary in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Moreover, on the 
Winchester estates the actual commutations are entered, either in a 
special entry venditio operum, some items of which are unchanged for 
at least a century, or they may be hidden away under the heading 
“ Issues of the Manor,” together with sales of timber, or eels, or refuse 
wool. The same arrangement is found elsewhere: the accounts for 
Woolstone, Berks,1 clearly state: “exits of the manor, with com- 
muted services’; West Wittenham? enters commuted services under 
the heading capitagium, an arrangement I have found nowhere else. 
Obviously, therefore, the burden of proof lies with those who would 
contend that rents of assize represent labour services: in individual 
cases they may be able to prove the point, but the great bulk of 
evidence tells in the other direction. 

We return, then, to the question of the relationship, if any, between 
gabulum and assized rents and labour services. It is not easy to 
discover the total obligation of a virgater on a Winchester manor, 
since there are no extents available; it is not easy to ascertain whether 
the same individual both paid gabulum and rendered services for the 
land. Evidently a man who held office as shepherd or other manorial 
servant had 5s. per virgate remitted to him: this may have been 
his whole rent of assize. More definite evidence is forthcoming from 
adjacent manors belonging to the Priory of St. Swithin’s. In a rental 
of the manor of Crondall,? dated 1287, we find that the first cottar 
tenant named pays as much as 8s. gabulum for a holding of 15 acres, 
while performing a tolerably full complement of services—week-work. 
harvest-works, and carrying services—and rendering at least some 
dues in kind—for example, cocks and hens as church scot. Smaller 
tenants—for instance, of 10 acres—paid exactly the same, and per- 
formed the same services, with very slight variations in the dues in 
kind, while the holder of a full virgate (24 acres) pays annually 2s. gd. 
as gabulum, and performs specific services (no week-work) to the extent 
of about one day in the week, at irregular times. Another virgate 
estimated at 39 acres pays 5S. gabulum, and one of 34 acres pays only 
2s. 9d. This high rate of 8s. for the cottar is the more remarkable 
since in many districts, notably in the Thames Valley near Oxford,‘ 
the whole works of a virgate were commuted at 7s. per annum, or 
occasionally ros. Hence 8s. from a cotagium of 15 or 16 acres, in 
addition to full services, seems to be an unusually heavy money 
obligation. It is noteworthy that a hide of 106 acres only pays 

1 P.R.O. Ministers’ Accounts, Bundle 756/1, etc. 2 Tbid., Bundle 756/2, 


8 Crondall Records (Hampshire Record Society), 84 seq. 
4 Eynsham Cartulary, ed. Salter: Oxford Hist. Soc., 1908. 
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12s. 8d., while half a hide (39 acres) pays 2s. 6d.: another hide pays 
20s. The word “hide” is used indiscriminately for free and villein 
tenements. The only conclusion to be drawn is that the assessment 
of gabulum depended upon status rather than acreage, and that the 
wealthier members of the manors enjoyed a very “ beneficent ”’ assess- 
ment. It is not easy to establish a connection between the gabulum 
of 1208 or of 1287 and the pre-Conquest gafol. Speaking generally, 
however, it may be asserted that the Winchester manors rendered 
very few dues in kind, compared with the long, strange lists discover- 
able elsewhere, notably on the Ramsey estates. Nor were the Bishop’s 
tenants burdened with the petty personal services characteristic of 
Ramsey, and perhaps of most monastic estates. A few odd pounds of 
cumin, or of pepper, or a red rose, or a bunch of arrows, or horse- 
shoes or ploughshares are found here and there, but very infrequently. 
They represent, probably, an irregular survival of freeholders’ symbolic 
dues, rather than a genuine render in kind. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that in Hampshire at least gafol represented 
an early commutation of dues in kind, probably dating back long 
before the Norman Conquest. These dues must have constituted a 
substantial burden, and, as has been shown, the burden would seem 
to have been personal instead of, or as well as, territorial in its basis. 
A point which may be worth noticing is that the Winchester assized 
rents were normally paid at the four quarter days, in equal sums— 
a fact which probably points to a single definite commutation at a 
fixed date. This, however, is not quite an unvarying custom. At 
Havant,? as late as 1530, the assized rents were payable on twelve 
festivals throughout the year, in irregular sums. The newer rents, on 
all the manors, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are entered 
separately under various names, and payable once, twice or four times 
a year at regular dates. Elsewhere we may find the greatest irregu- 
larity. On the St. Swithin’s Priory estates? the assized rents are 
paid at various dates—eight or ten festivals scattered through the 
year. The sums payable at each, of which hardly two are alike, vary 
from £4 17s. 4d. down to 8s. Again, at Wye* in Kent, where there 
is an almost complete absence of labour services, the rents are paid 
at twelve different festivals, nearly but not quite regularly one in 
each month—surely an ancient assessment. This irregularity evidently 
suggests that a considerable proportion of the rents must represent 
commutations of the eggs and hens at Easter, or the Christmas cake, 


1 Neilson, Economic Conditions of the Manors of Ramsey Abbey. 
? Eccles. Comm. Various, 155874/1. 

* The Manor of Manydown (Hampshire Record Society), 143. 
4 P.R.O. Ministers’ Accounts, 899/1. 
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or the yule-log, or the young and able lamb at St. John’s tide. More- 
Over, in many cases it is expressly stated that certain old customary 
rents have been included under the heading “assized rents.’”’ At 
Crondall are included ploughshares, pond-penny and sheriff’s aid. 
At Bray (Battle Abbey) the rents include free rents, villein rents, 
increments, ploughshares, horseshoes, red silver, pond-penny, church- 
scot, corn, salt, auxilium and ward-silver.22 At Cookham (Battle 
Abbey) the list is similar—free rents, villein rents, ploughshares, horse- 
shoes, pond-penny, auxilium, merssgavel, mircre, fifpenny, eels, cocks 
and hens.* At Cheddington (Merton College) rents of assize include 
cocks and hens, pepper, hidage, secta, veteri placiti (?) and tithing- 
penny.* At Ansty, in Hampshire (Battle Abbey), on the other hand, 
in 1401, assized rents only cover free rents, villein rents and new 
rents*—the latter a very unusual item to be merged in the assized 
rents. Abbots Langley (St. Albans Abbey) numbers among its rents 
not only sheriff’s aid, cocks and hens, and some commuted labour 
services, but also a yearly 24d. pro pane benedicto—apparently a 
parochial obligation converted into a rent.6 In only one case known 
to me does it seem clear that rents of assize consisted in large measure of 
commuted services, or new rents. On the manor of Wellow, Somerset, 
the assized rents rise from £4 to £17, between 1342 and 1365. The most 
rapid rise is between 1348 and 1352, when large numbers of leases are 
granted. The exception strengthens the plea for close scrutiny or caution.? 

As regards freeholders’ rents it is almost impossible, in early 
accounts, to differentiate them from the rents of villeins. By the early 
fifteenth century they are often, but not invariably, distinguished. 
The proportion of freeholders to villeins varied in different districts, 
and constitutes another element of uncertainty. Mr. Ballard believed 
that a large proportion of the assized rents usually consisted of free- 
holders’ rents. It is just possible that some lines of distinction in 
the composition of assized rents as between different types of owners 
might emerge if investigation could be carried far enough. Even in 
a cursory study of two or three of the older Benedictine monasteries, 
some points of general interest arise. Ramsey Abbey, and, in lesser 
degree, St. Albans Abbey, were remarkable for an immense variety 
of rents, which are clearly commutations either of dues in kind or of 


1 Crondall Records (Hampshire Record Society), 51. 

2 P.R.O. Ministers’ Accounts, Bundles 742/5 and 13. 3 Tbid., Bundle 742/6. 

* Merton College Archives, Court Rolls, 5576. 

5 P.R.O. Ministers’ Accounts, 978/3. 

6 Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, Library, Ai. 1. 

7 In a model account-roll (Cambridge University Library, Ee 1. 1, f. 231b) 
“ forensic rents ”’ is glossed as assized rents, tam de bondis quam de cotarits. 

8 From a private letter. 
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trifling miscellaneous services—not the normal labour by which the 
agriculture of the manor was maintained, but the petty services exacted 
by a resident lord and a soulless corporation. An abbot, and perhaps 
especially a Benedictine abbot of one of the older foundations, was 
particularly likely to maintain the memory of these archaic personal 
services and marks of servitude. Hence perhaps the prominence of 
these older houses in the risings of the fourteenth century. Battle 
Abbey, on the other hand, with its scattered estates, granted after 
the Conquest, and often in districts where the orthodox three-field 
system was not customary, was obliged to evolve new methods. The 
rents of assize on these manors are even more stationary than else- 
where. Brightwaltham! on the Berkshire Downs has rents which 
only vary by ts. 2d. in fifty years: at Crowmarsh* (Oxon) the rents 
of assize are absolutely stationary between 1323 and 1392, save that 
in the latter year a rise of about 7s. has taken place. At Hutton® 
(Essex) the rents increase by less than {1 between 1341 and 1367, 
and the increase is clearly not due to commutation. The point of 
interest on most of the Battle Abbey manors lies in the stipendia, or 
wages paid to regular and permanent manorial servants; the system 
was evidently developed very early on the Battle manors. Appledram* 
in Sussex, chiefly engaged in corn-growing, had twenty-three regular 
servants as early as 1286, and paid for all harvest labour at 2d. per 
day. But the development of this wage-system, as has been shown, 
leaves no trace upon the assized rents.® 

Almost every worker on manorial history could provide innumer- 
able examples of the varying relationship between rents and services; 
but it is worth while to emphasize the fact that students of documents, 
or compilers of statistics, in which the term “rents of assize”’ is 
used, are dealing with a double ambiguity. In the precise account- 
keeping of a manor it is often impossible to analyze the exact meaning 
of redditus assisus, and historians have hardly attempted the task. 
On the other hand, in general statements such as extents or inguisi- 
tiones post mortem, it is always possible that the figures given bear 
the same relation to the actual revenues as an income tax return bears 
to income received, or an assessment for rates to the actual yearly 
value of a property. In either case the only sound motto is caveat 
ector. In all the history of land problems there is no sin like the sin 
of generalization. Wherever the two types of records—the official 


? P.R.O. Ministers’ Accounts, Bundles 742 and 753. 

2 Tbid., Bundle 958. 

¥ Tbid., Bundles 844/22-28. Cf. K. G. Feiling in English Historical Review, 
April, rgrt. * Ibid., Bundle 1016. 

* I have not examined in detail the account-rolls of any great Cistercian 
house; a set of these ought to provide some very interesting comparisons, 
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statement and the private book-keeping—disagree, the balance of 
probability always lies with the private accounts, though the latter 
unfortunately are the least likely to have survived. 

Another technical point in the scrutiny of account rolls is the pre- 
sentation of the balance at the end of the roll. In collecting statistics 
to cover a long period, there is always a tendency merely to accept the 
balance as stated without further scrutiny. There are at least two 
different methods of presenting the account which may easily be confused, 
and in that case will produce very misleading results. The two crucial 
entries are “‘ forensic expenses”’ and Liberatio denariorum. In some 
accounts ‘‘ forensic expenses ”’ cover only what one might expect—sums 

of money allotted here and there for special purposes, as the lord of 

the manor might direct. They normally have no connection with the 
economic working of the estate, and ought to be included in profits. 
For example, on the Winchester manors this heading may cover sums 
sent from one manor to another, to pay part of the cost of special 
building operations; or it may cover the expenses of some of ‘the 
Bishop’s household, over and above the normal charges. The Liberatio 
denariorum covers the whole of the cash actually paid direct into the 
Bishop’s treasury. Normally, it appears true to say that on the 
Winchester accounts the “forensic expenses” are unimportant, and 
the Liberatio represents, with reasonable accuracy, the year’s profits. 
It ought, of course, always to be scrutinized in connection with the 
arrears, which are occasionally very large, and throw our statistics 
into confusion. Many estates, among which may be noted Merton 
College, had a peculiarly confusing system. The “forensic expenses ” 
might contain considerable sums of money paid direct to the warden 
or the lord, while the Liberatio denariorum, which represents the main 
profits of the year, is added to the general ‘‘ expenses,” and this 
combined Liberatio et expensa, under the title of Summa omnium 
expensarum, is deducted from the receipts, leaving a small but entirely 
misleading net balance of two or three pounds, occasionally rising to 
£10 or £12. Thus to arrive at the actual profit on a manor we must 
add the Liberatio to the spurious net balance (et debet), and probably 
part of the “ forensic expenses ”’ as well. 

To contrast the two methods in tabular form may make the 


difference clearer. 


MERTON COLLEGE. L 
Receipts ts oe se me ie eee. 
Expenses oe 50 56 5a wee ete 
[Forensic Expenses]: 
Liberatio ae Cha ee eC 2Pt535 
Expensa et Liberationes 6 Sf % .. 67 Profits =£35+ 3. 


(or Summa Expensarum) 
Et debet wa ae 50 aii i Bo. ee 
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WINCHESTER PIPE ROLL. 


Penis Par: & 
Summa, totius receptze ne bg: a ie LOM Soe 
», expense a ee He : = Nakao YroL 
Et sic debet : oi ote + .. 48 7 54=Profits. 
In liberatione domino ate ay ae POPC OW: 
Et sic debet de claro a an ss way S7t-'54 


The meaning of the second account is absolutely clear, the profits 
stand out, self-evident, without further analysis. The Winchester 
pipe roll, however, only reached this clarity after a slow process of 
change and experiment. In 1213 and in 1235, and apparently up to 
1264, the form ran thus: 


if sand: 
Summa totius recepte mC : s= oi a oni Teens 
expense as an: ai Bx Ave b 17, 0 
uliberationisl 7. x Le = oe GS gees. 
at ete lib? = 3 ie Ht cae asa 
Et debet. “e oe ae te So sé ce ge aha 


This method is at least clearer than the Merton system, since the 
‘“‘ expenses ”’ are given separately, and a simple calculation will supply 
the actual profit; between 1264 and 1283, however, the change is made 
to the form of statement first quoted, which permits the investigator 
to ignore all the complications of the “ delivery ’’ into the Treasury. 
Confusion is not very likely when the united items are described as 
Expensa et Liberationes, but when they are disguised under the title 
Summa omnium expensarum, a mistake is extremely easy. The worker 
on account-rolls will be wise to give careful attention to this point, if: 
he hopes to compile sound statistics. 

It would be unwise to assert, categorically, that Thorold Rogers 
was misled by this method of accounting followed by Merton College; 
indeed, in one case he clearly allows for it; but at least some of his 
statements as to the fall or disappearance of profits after 1349 would 
seem to have been coloured by it—if one may assume, as I think 
is not unjust, that he examined in detail only two or three of the long 
and consecutive series of Merton accounts.1_ For example, at Ibstone 
the Liberatio, which had stood at £9, or £5 before the Black Death, 
ran down to £2 in 1347-48, and up to {10 in 1348-49; at Cheddington 
the Liberatio of {10 rises in 1348-49 to £18, and falls afterwards to 
£2 and £4, but by 1357 and in later years it is up again to £6, £14, f10, 
and £12. This does not suggest the greatly decreased profits and very 
narrow margin of which Rogers speaks. If, however, he had accidentally 
followed what we have called the “ spurious net balance,” his pessimistic 
conclusions could readily be explained. The following diagrams have 
put the two methods into the form of graphs—rather for the sake 


1 Not only do his quotations suggest this very limited use of the records, 
but quite recently the bursar’s clerk at Merton was able to point out the exact 
rolls used by Rogers. 
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MANOR oF IBSTONE. 
To Merton College. 


of indicating the relationship between receipts and expenses than 
to labour unduly the question of the Merton system. They provide 
an ocular demonstration of the stability of profits on some manors, 
while the close correspondence between the expenses and the receipts 
on the diagram for Cheddington would suggest the need for some 
explanation, even if the details of the account were not forthcoming. 
Several of the Battle Abbey manors, from whose accounts two of these 
graphs were drawn,’ possessed a highly developed wage system 
from an early date; they represent very different geographical 
districts, yet all those which have been examined show a margin 
of profit so large that the doubling or trebling of harvest expenses 
would hardly have touched the owners, and if the total expenses of 
all kinds had been doubled, a profit would have been left. The same 
is even more true of the Winchester manors: Crawley, one of an average 
group with receipts under £100, could have seen its expenses doubled 
1 And several others which it is impossible to reproduce here. 
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in each year between 1346 and 1353 without losing its whole balance; 
in 1351 and 1353 expenses might safely have been multiplied by three. 
On this manor seigneurial dues played a very small part in producing 
a profit; the balance is purely agricultural. On most of the Winchester 
manors, however, the seigneurial payments are a very important item, 
ranging from £20 to £100 and sometimes more. On the Battle Abbey 
and the Merton College estates the seigneurial payments through the 
courts are almost negligible; they rarely rose above £1 or £2, and 
might sink to 1s., and obviously did not pay the expenses of the 
seneschal’s visit. The St. Albans Abbey courts, though so carefully 
held, could only have produced comparatively small sums. It is 
evident that we have here an interesting line of differentiation, which 
may supply one of the many reasons for the disastrous decay of the 
courts in the fifteenth century. 

Apart from technical points, indeed, one of the most striking 
differences between the accounts of various groups of manors is the 
wide divergence in the average incomes to be expected. Obviously 
the size of the manor, as well as its fertility and prosperity, would be 
an important factor. But the cleavage seems to go deeper and to 
suggest very real differences of burdens, of method and of success. 
Apparently none of the St. Albans Abbey manors within the “ liberty ” 
produced as much as £30 per annum, while the greater number of 
them produced less than £20; the total revenue of the abbot from 
within the “liberty” is calculated at £315, while the revenues of all 
the Obedientiaries amounted to £324; property outside the “liberty ” 
accounts for {163 more. This sum of something under {900 includes 
some “farms’’ and “ pittances”’ to the various Obedientiaries, and 
the revenues due from many churches. These figures are drawn 
from an elaborate statement in the St. Albans Formulary Book,} 
and they are somewhat unsafe, in that no date is assigned to them. 
However, the Formulary Book was compiled in and after 1382 
(apparently in a moment of panic after the wholesale burnings of 
1381), and it would seem safe to assume that the calculations belong 
to the second half of the fourteenth century. Since this account 
includes all the profits of the courts, and we know how very strictly 
and regularly the courts were kept, it is obvious that the dues exacted 
must have been comparatively low. St. Albans, of course, ranked 
as a rich abbey, but evidently its wealth did not depend only upon 
its estates. A hasty comparison with the revenues of the Bishop of 
Winchester suggests a very sharp difference. The manorial revenues 
alone of the bishop, as recorded in his pipe roll, reached the sum of 
£2,730 as early as 1209. By the middle of the fourteenth century 

1 Cambridge University Library, Ee iv. 20, f. 21 5a. 
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five manors together would produce over £1,000 profits, without 
including Taunton, which showed a net balance of £700. The total 
receipts in 1316 were between £5,000 and £6,000.1 Only the Hamp- 
shire and Somerset manors show such large figures. The average 
receipts would seem to have been well over £70, while only a small 
minority sink below £30. The contrast is remarkable and helps to 
form something like a standard of comparison. That is, any two of 
the six wealthiest of the Winchester manors would have equalled the 
whole manorial revenue of the abbot of St. Albans, while the remaining 
four of these six would have more than balanced the revenues of the 
Obedientiaries. Some such scale of payments and values must be borne 
in mind whenever a landlord is to be summed up as lenient or oppres- 
sive. Turning again to the Merton manors, we find that Ibstone, one 
of those most frequently quoted by Thorold Rogers, has total receipts 
ranging from {17 up to £31 and down again to {14, between 1338 and 
1352. The serious cause of variation is always the sale of corn. At 
Cheddington, between 1341 and 1375, the receipts vary between £29 
and £41; at Cuxham the limits would seem to be £50 and £26, while 
Gamlingay, which shows sharper variations, from {15 to £75, has its 
accounts complicated by heavy rectorial tithe. The perquisites of 
the court at Ibstone dropped to Is. 1d., or 3d., both before and after 
the Black Death; Cheddington has 6d. before the pestilence and 3d. 
after, with 4s. as a maximum. Hence it is not surprising to find that 
in 1375 no courts were held. Comparing again with Winchester, 
we find that the profits of the court of one of the bishop’s manors in 
1208 would equal the total receipts of several of the Merton manors 
in 1340 or 1380. Hence it is at least clear that the evidence from 
the Merton manors is purely economic and agricultural; no question 
of the emoluments of justice isinvolved. No satisfactory reason can be 
suggested for the very marked differences in the seigneurial dues: it 
is not entirely a matter of geography, as the Merton estates are in 
some cases reasonably near to the outlying Winchester manors, as 
are also some of the Battle Abbey manors. The generalization may 
be hazarded that, wherever a group of estates had been consolidated 
at an early period, perhaps a pre-Conquest period, the courts tended 
to be better and more strictly organized, and the dues heavier and 
the profits larger. This may be an entirely fallacious argument, but at 
least a consideration of the Winchester, St. Albans,and Ramsey estates, 
over against those of Battle Abbey and Merton College, would seem 
to lend it some probability.” 

1 The bishopric was valued in 1293 for Pope Nicholas’ Taxation at £2,977, 


and in 1535 at £5,885. —— 
* Galleses, of course, started late in the acquisition of estates, as compared 


with bishoprics and abbeys, and they had few, if any, special officials for the 
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The great disadvantage of working in such voluminous material 
as account-rolls is that even the most careful of historians lays himself 
open to contradiction by almost any other worker in parallel fields. 
Contrary results can always be obtained by a deliberate or even by 
an accidental choice. It is well, therefore, to remember that in some 
cases the original cause of difference will be personal, not economic. 
Even the account-rolls may show indirect results of temperament. 
The contrasted economic types, which remain even to this day to 
complicate most social problems, are remarkably well illustrated by 
a little-known fourteenth-century poem entitled A good short Debate 
between Winner and Waster. Its vivid dialogue may perhaps provide 
the clue for reconciling many of the divergent conclusions reached by 
more prosaic writers of economic history. 

A. E. LEVETT. 


maintenance of manorial economy. Their estates were scattered over many 
counties, and they had little, if any, connection with local justice. 

1 Edited by Sir Israel Gollancz (1920). Its date lies between September, 
1352, and March, 1353. 


THE SMALL LANDOWNER, 1780-1832, IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE LAND TAX ASSESSMENTS! 


HERE is a wide divergence of opinion among economic 
historians on the question of the disappearance of the yeoman 


farmer, using the term here in the sense of small occupying 

owner. Asanillustration mey be compared the views of Rae and Gonner. 
The former held that, in the eighteenth century, “ no really serious 
breach had yet been made in the ranks of the yeomanry, if indeed their 
strength had not positively risen.”2 The latter asserted that “‘ there 
is little room for doubt at the steady and widespread disappearance 
. . . of the small owner cultivating his own little farm. The fact is 
beyond all doubt . . . from all sides rose the cry that the very valuable 
order of small yeomen farmers was vanishing.”? The views of con- 
temporaries were equally divided. A contributor to the Annals of 
Agriculture in 1803 expressed the opinion that “the possession of 
great capital acquired frequently or increased by trade has thrown 
the landed property into large allotments . . . every field upon sale 
too often passes into the hands of the rich landowner of adjacent 
lands.” But another writer (1797) declared that the influx of trade 
and commerce had “ tended to the division of property and the increase 
of the number of small freeholders in many parts of the kingdom. 
Lords of manors . . . found they could make more of it by parcelling 
it out in small lots than by selling it in entire manors.’ Girdler 
maintained that ‘‘on the enclosure of the common fields they were 
sure to pass into the hands of the lord of the manor, the squire or the 
parson ”’;® while Marshall asserted that after the Vale of Pickering 
had undergone enclosure, “no county of equal extent can boast of 
so numerous a body of yeomanry as the Vale under survey.’’7 

1 No exhaustive treatment of the so-called “ Agrarian Revolution ’’ is in- 
tended in this article, but the new evidence of the land tax assessments is brought 
forward as a fresh and little-worked source of information, of which all future 
discussion of the question must take account. The investigation is confined 
mainly to one section of the agricultural population only—the small occupying 
Owners. 2 Rae, Contemporary Review, October, 1883, p. 551. 

3 Gonner, Common Land and Enclosure, 369, 370. 

4 Annals of Agriculture, xl., 54, 55. 

5 Davis, Report on Wiltshire, 12. 

6 Girdler, Observations on Forestalling, Regvating and Engrossing (1800), 
40-41. 7 Marshall, Rural Economy of Yorkshire, 258. 
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There are several sources of evidence of which little use has been 
made: the enclosure awards; the poll books; the returns to the poor 
rate; the land tax returns; and, possibly, the returns to the property 
tax. The awards embrace a single year ; they fail to distinguish between 
owners and occupying owners; they frequently deal only with a fraction 
of the parish; they are restricted to parishes enclosed by Act of Parlia- 
ment; and they furnish no indication as to whether the land was 
retained in ownership or disposed of. The poll books exclude copy- 
holders as well as those owning land to the value of less than 40s. a 
year; they make no distinction between occupying and non-occupying 
owners; they take no account of freeholders who absented themselves 
from the poll;! and, finally, the land conferring the qualification was 
often remote from the parish where the voters resided and on whose 
lists they were included.?, The returns to the poor rate are confined 
to occupiers alone; they include tenants and occupying owners; and, 
though they provide useful information concerning the consolidation 
of farms, they yield no evidence as to the fate of the small landowner. 
The land tax returns also have their limitations; but they are the only 
documents that distinguish between proprietor and occupier, and they 
include all grades of landowners. They appear, therefore, to be the 
sole source from which reliable evidence can be gleaned concerning 
the yeomanry during the period 1780-1832. 

The land tax was based on an assessment made in 1692, and was 
originally intended as a tax on personalty, offices and other incomes, 
as well as on income from land. By 1733, with the exception of a 
few isolated and easily detected taxes on offices, it had become a pure 
land tax. Quotas were allotted to counties, and within the counties 
to hundreds and parishes, and remained fixed. County quotas bore 
no relationship to acreage, but within the counties they were equitably 
distributed.* The most serious defects of the assessments lay not 
in the nature, character and application of the tax, but in the incom- 
plete and defective compilation of the returns made by the assessor. 
With insignificant exceptions, no attempt was made before 1780 to 
distinguish between proprietors and occupiers. A single list of names 
was given, with the sum due from each. It was impossible to ascertain 
whether the sum was paid in respect of land, office, or tithe; and, when 
it was paid on land, whether the owner occupied or leased to a tenant. 
Further, unaccountable and sudden fluctuations in the numbers of 
proprietors are to be noticed about 1780. Those who are proprietors 

1 Nicholls, History of Leicester, ii., part i, 19. 

2 I[bid., 106-108. 


3 Dowell, History of Taxation, ii., 4, 5, 33, 50, 51. Letter to a Freeholder on 
the Late Reduction of the Land Tax (1731-32), 7. Annals of Agriculture, v., 70. 
Report of the Select Committee on Agriculture, 1836, Qs. 9056-9112. 
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in the early assessments sometimes appear as tenants in the later 
assessments, though no change of ownership has occurred in the 
meantime.+ The explanation appears to be that the tenant was 
responsible for the payment of the tax; and that this had greatly 
influenced the mode of compilation previous to 1780,? the assessor 
having adopted the practice of inserting the name of the payee, 
whether landlord or tenant, in the one column of the assessment. 

From 1780 onwards, however, greater care and precision were 
shown in drawing up the parish lists. Printed forms were issued by 
the commissioners, with columns for proprietors, occupiers, and amount 
assessed, and—in some cases—for rental and description of property. 
This change was due, not to an accidental coincidence, but to the 
Act of 1780. Enacted primarily for the removal of “‘ certain difficulties 
relative to voters at county elections,’ it changed the assessments 
from incomplete and inaccurate parochial records into documents of 
supreme value to the economic historian. Commissioners, after 
appointing assessors, were to “‘ cause to be delivered to each of the 
said assessors a printed form of an assessment as set forth in the 
schedule hereunto annexed* ...a fair copy thereof to be stuck 
upon one of the doors of the church or chapel of the parish . . . and 
if any person or persons shall rent, hold or occupy messuages, lands 
or tenements belonging to different owners or occupiers, the same 
shall be distinctly rated . . . that the proportion of land tax to be 
paid by each separate owner or proprietor respectively may be known 
and ascertained.” It was not until 1786 that all assessors distinguished 
between owners and occupiers. 

Henceforth it was no longer possible to confuse owners with tenants, 
but the difficulty of determining the exact title of the ‘“‘ proprietors ”’ 
to their land still remained. Descriptions of tenure are often given; 
and, in addition to “ freeholders”’ and ‘“ copyholders,”’ the term 
“‘ freehold leaseholder ’’ occurs frequently, particularly in the Cheshire 
assessments. Take, for example, the return for the parish of Marston, 
in Oxfordshire. There is no indication that any of the land in this 
parish was held on life leasehold; yet Corpus Christi, Magdalen and 
Brasenose Colleges—the principal landowners in the parish—do not 
appear in the assessment, since they leased their land, and the lessees 


1 For a good example see Assessments for Little Addington, Northampton- 
shire. 

2 38 Geo. III., c. 5, 1797-98, Clauses 17 and 35. Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 1836, Qs. 9071, 9087. Eden, State of the Poor, i., 40. 
Letter to a Freeholder, op. cit., 40. 

3 20 Geo. III., c. 17, Preamble. 

4 Ibid., Clause 3. The schedule annexed was a specimen assessment form 
with columns for proprietors, occupiers, and amount assessed. 
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appear in the “ proprietor’ column. This inclusion of the leaseholder 
for life or lives has an important bearing on the term ‘‘ yeoman farmer ” 
or “ occupying owner ” as employed in the tables below, since it was 
necessary to apply the term not only to the freeholders and copyholders 
but also to the life leaseholders. Another difficult problem is the status 
of two other classes prior to enclosure—the squatters and owners of 
cottages to which rights of common were attached. The former in 
many cases had been in possession of their encroachments for so long 
a period that it is difficult to differentiate between them and other 
landowners; and Arthur Young gives an example of one who con- 
tributed to the land tax before enclosure.1 But how many years’ 
occupation was necessary to convert an encroacher into a landowner 
who paid the land tax? Again, according to Marshall, owners of 
cottages to which rights of common were attached appeared to have 
paid the land tax in the Vale of Pickering, where the land, when it 
was enclosed, was allotted on the basis of the land tax paid.2 But, 
judging from the sudden increase in the number of taxpayers con- 
tributing less than 10s. in the post-enclosure assessments, squatters 
and owners of cottages to which rights of common were attached, as 
a rule, only became contributors when they obtained legally recognized 
allotments. 

Another serious defect in compilation was the inconsistent use 
of the word “do.” or “ ditto’’ in the occupier column, despite the 
injunctions laid down in the Act of 1780, that “‘ himself ”’ or the name 
of the tenant should be inserted. The abbreviation refers quite as 
frequently to the person in the parallel proprietor column as to the 
person immediately above. This is a point of vital importance, since 
in the first instance it means that the proprietor occupied the holding 
himself, and in the second that he leased it to a tenant. Another 
stumbling-block appeared in 1798, when the tax was made a perpetual 
rent charge of 4s. in the pound, with the option of redeeming it at 
fifteen years’ purchase. In some instances the tax was redeemed and the 
land immediately disappeared from the returns. Generally speaking, 
however, all land was included, though in the case of exonerated land 
the assessors became indifferent as to who occupied the holdings, 
since the tenants, who previously—when they paid the tax—were of 
importance in the eyes of the assessors, no longer concerned them. 
With increasing frequency from 1798 onwards the tenants’ names 
disappeared: with the result that it is no longer possible in many 
instances to distinguish between the occupying owners and proprietors 
generally. 

Despite these defects, the majority of the assessments from 1780 

1 Annals, xxxvi., 580. * Marshall, Rural Economy of Yorkshire, 96, 97. 
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onwards are complete, and are of immense value to the economic 
historian. With their help the consolidation and dispersal of estates 
can be traced. The exact year of the exit of the old landed families, 
and of the entry of the parvenus of commerce, can be ascertained. 
After a study of them, it is no longer a matter of conjecture who was 
sacrificed to provide the Peels, the Arkwrights and the Strutts with 
landed properties. An unfortunate evening at White’s or Brooks’s or 
a calamitous day on the Epsom Downs saw a mysterious “‘ , Esq., 
of London ”’ replacing a well-known eighteenth-century sportsman in 
the subsequent assessment for Middleton Parva. It is possible to 
trace the immense transfer of landed property which occurred during 
the years 1780-1815. Landowners and tenants in parishes undergoing 
enclosure can be traced for years previous to and after enclosure, and 
the exact effect of the latter ascertained. A comparison can be made 
between parishes in open field, parishes already enclosed by Act, and 
those of “ancient enclosure.’”’ It is possible to determine the effect 
of the financial debacle of 1814-25, and of the collapse of the country 
banks, on the unfortunate mortgagee, by tracing the newly created 
farming proprietors through the assessments of 1815-26. Indeed, the 
usefulness of these documents to the economic, family and social 
historian is unquestionable, and it is hoped that the plea of Mr. 
Johnson for their preservation and publication will receive sympathetic 
consideration. 

The assessments previous to 1832, where they exist, are in the 
custody of the Clerks of the Peace. As far as we have been able to 
ascertain, they exist in the county muniment rooms as follows: 


County. Year. County. Year. 
Bedford eet 750;5.0,799,,Lo01—32) || Kents... -. 1682, 1760-1832. 
Berkshire ..- None before 1832. Lancashire .. 1677, 1740, 1780- 
Buckingham- None before 1832. 1832. 
shire Leicestershire.. 1773-1832. 
Cambridge .. 1829-32. Lincoln: 
Cheshire -. 1780-1832. Lindsey .. 1780-1832. 
Cornwall oe 1 770—1 832. Holland .. None before 1832. 
Cumberland .. None before 1832. Kesteven .. 1789-1835. 
Derby .. -. 1778-1832. Monmouthshire None before 1832.2 
Devon ++ 1747, 1751, 1780- | Middlesex .. 1767, 1780-1830. 
1832. Norfolk -» 1767-1832. 
Dorset -- 1780-1830. Northampton.. 1746-1832.3 
Durham -. 1783-1828. Northumber- 1748-81, 1791, 1805- 
Essex .. eePETOI=HTS323 land 31 
Gloucester .. 1775-1832. Nottingham .. 1780-1832. 
Hampshire .. 1798-1832. Oxford -. Some 1760-85; all 
Herefordshire... 1777, 1802-32. 1785-1832. 


1 For the hundred of Manstead only—deposited with the County Records 
Committee. 

2 Some may be deposited amongst some old papers at Usk Session House. 

3 Many of those for the years 1746-80 are missing. 

4 Many for the years 1780-90 missing. 
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County. Year. County. Year. 

Shropshire .. Borough of Wenlock | Warwick -. 1774-1832. 
only, 1799. Westmorland.. 1790-1832. 
Somerset .. 1766-1831. Wiltshire -. 1773-74, 1780-1831, 
Stafford .. 1766-1835.” 1633 
Suffolk: East.. None before 1832. Wight, Isle of None before 1832. 
West .. None before 1832. Yorkshire: 

Surrey a) 31790-1832. North Riding 1769-1832.5 
Sussex: East... 1780-1832. West Riding Few before 1832.° 
Sussex: West.. 1780-1832.3 East Riding.. 1782-1832. 


We have received no replies from the Clerks of the Peace for Hertford, 
Rutland and Worcester. 

Many of the early assessments, having been at one time indifferently 
preserved, proved to be indecipherable, or crumbled when handled. 
They have occasionally emerged from the gloom of the muniment room 
into the twilight of the law-courts to substantiate title to land, but 
seldom into the full light of popular knowledge through the medium of 
the historian. They have been partially used by the Rev. A. H. Johnson 
and Professor H. L. Gray.?. Basing his observations on the returns of 
500 parishes, Mr. Johnson concluded that there was a remarkable 
consolidation of estates, and a corresponding diminution of small 
owners, some time between the end of the seventeenth century and 
1785; that between the years 1785 and 1802, with the exception of 
Lancashire, there was no shrinkage of owner occupiers, but rather a 
slight increase; while between the years 1802-32 there was a decrease 
all round, but not serious enough to justify attributing a general 
disappearance to this period; and that since 1832 no great fluctuation 
has occurred in their numbers. Mr. Gray came to similar conclusions, 
but indicated further that parishes destitute of occupying owners were 
old enclosures, and that occupying owners in parishes undergoing 
parliamentary enclosure experienced the same modification in number 
as in the remaining parishes. The most serious critic of these two 
writers has been Dr. Levy. He maintained that both restricted their 
researches to a limited area, and consequently were not justified in 
drawing general conclusions; and that, even on this narrow basis, a 
distinction between the size of the holdings was made only in the case 
of ninety-four parishes analyzed by Mr. Johnson: hence it was possible 

1 In custody of the Records Officer to the County Council, Taunton Castle. 

* Some years missing and the returns for many of the years incomplete. 

3 These are in the custody of the Clerk of the Peace, East Sussex. 

4 Those for 1783 missing. 

® The returns for 1771, 1775, 1777, 1779, 1780 are missing, and those for 
1770, 1772, 1773, 1776, 1778 and 1808 are incomplete. 

6 These have not been scheduled. 

CPN dele Johnson, The Disappearance of the Small Landowner, 1910. Gray, 
“ Yeoman Farming in Oxfordshire,”’ in Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 
IgIo. 

§ Hermann Levy, Large and Small Holdings in England, chapters i. and ii. 
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that, while the totals remained constant, the small owner disappeared 
and large occupying owners came into being by purchase during the 
corn-growing boom. Finally there was the fact that other occupying 
owners—for example, the squire and the parson—wetre included, and 
so swelled the total number of yeoman occupying owners. 

In the table below every effort has been made to meet these 
criticisms. The returns of approximately 2,000 parishes have been 
analyzed: these were the parishes for which complete assessments 
were forthcoming in Cheshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Lindsey 
(Lincoln), Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire and 
Warwickshire. All but the first of these counties were selected on 
the ground that they were among the chief agricultural counties of 
England, that enclosure in them during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century had been heavy, and that some were rapidly becoming manu- 
facturing counties during the period under review, while some were 
seats of thriving domestic industries. Cheshire was selected for the 
purpose of comparison, since in that county there were few, if any, 
enclosures during the latter half of the eighteenth century. The land- 
owners have been divided into three main classes, and these have been 
subdivided according to the amount of land tax paid on their properties. 
The first class is that of the yeoman farmer or small occupying owner. 
This class is subdivided into those paying less than 4s., 4s. and under 
1os., 10s. and under {1, £1 and under f2, {2 and under £3, £3 and 
under £4, £4 and under £5, £5 and under £8, £8 and under £10, {10 
and under £20, and £20 and over.’ The second class is that of the 
small landowners paying less than £20 in land tax, who did not occupy 
their holdings. This class has been subdivided on the same basis as 
the first. The third class is that of the large landowners, who con- 
tributed {20 and over to the land tax, and who were frequently in 
occupation of a moiety of their property. This latter classification 
involved considerable labour; in Leicestershire alone, there were 
approximately 400 potential large landowners, each of whom has to 
be traced through 762 different assessments. 

Our study has been confined to the periods 1780-1802 and 1802- 
32; and our object in this article is to present a summary of the main 
conclusions as to the distribution of landed property in the eight 
counties mentioned. While it is possible that the real turning-point 
in the history of agriculture was 1815-16, the fact that the last two 
decades of the eighteenth century are said to have witnessed “ the 
agony of the yeomanry ”2 justifies the fixing of the dividing point 

1 Since the assessors were meticulous in their use of titles such as Esqs., 
Revs., etc., the occupying owners not so described have been included with the 


occupying owners of the yeoman class, despite the fact that they contributed 
over {20. 2 Mantoux, La Révolution Industrielle, 129. 
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at 1802. Table I., Section A, enumerates the total number of occu- 
pying owners or yeoman farmers, classified according to the land tax 
paid on their holdings, in 1,706 parishes in the seven counties of Cheshire, 
Derby, Leicester, Lindsey, Northampton, Nottingham and Warwick for 
the years 1780-86! and 1802. Section B affords the same information 
for 1,395 parishes in the six counties of Derby, Leicester, Lindsey, 
Northampton, Nottingham and Warwick for the years 1780-86, 1802 and 
1832. Section C gives the unclassified total of the 1,706 parishes men- 
tioned above, together with those for 237 Oxfordshire parishes for the 
years 1780-86 and 1802-04.2_ Section D furnishes the total for the six 
counties, together with Oxfordshire, for the years 1780, 1802-04 and 1832. 

Table II. gives the combined totals of the small non-occupying 
owners (1.e., those contributing less than £20 to the land tax) and 
large landowners (1.e., those contributing £20 and over to the land 
tax), subdivided according to the extent of their estates. 

Section A gives the totals for the years 1780-86 and 1802 for the 
same parishes as in Table I., Section A. 

Section B gives the totals for the years 1780-86, 1802 and 1832 
for the same parishes as in Table I., Section B. 

Table III. gives the amounts of the land tax paid by the large 
landowners (contributing £20 and over), by all small owners (con- 
tributing less than £20), and by occupying owners (contributing less 
than £20). Section A gives the amounts contributed by the large 
landowners in 1,706 parishes for the years 1780-86 and 1802; and 
Section B the respective sums of the three groups in 1,395 parishes 
for the years 1780-86, 1802 and 1832. 

Table IV. classifies the parishes into those owned by one large 
landowner, those owned by more than one large landowner, those 
with no occupying owners, and those with less than six occupying 
owners. Section A gives the figures for 1,706 parishes in 1780-86 
and 1802, and Section B for 1,395 parishes in 1780-86, 1802 and 1832. 

If we take Table I., Section A, it will be seen that all grades of 
occupying owners exhibited a marked increase during the period 
1780-86 to 1802. Though there were marked diminutions of those 
contributing 4s. to ros. in Leicester and Northampton, the increases 
in Lincoln and Derby more than preserved the balance. Relatively 
the smallest augmentation occurred in this grade of landowners—the 
owners of 4 to 15 acres of land. If the contributors of less than 4s: 

? Since in many of the counties various assessments for the years 1780-86 
were either defective or indecipherable, the earliest complete assessments were 
always analyzed. The majority were complete in 1782, but in some cases, 


particularly in the hundred of Kington in Warwickshire, and in Cheshire, those 
or 1786 were taken. 


# For Oxfordshire the assessments for 1804 were analyzed. 
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TABLE I. (OCCUPYING OWNERS) 


SECTION A. 


OccuPYING OWNERS IN 1,706 PARISHES SITUATED IN CHESHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, 
LEICESTERSHIRE, LINDSEY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AND 
WARWICKSHIRE FOR THE YEARS 1780-86 AND 1802. 


Land Tax Under— Land Nh ee 

ed Total. ing | ing 

ver Age | LOS; 

AS.u| LOSs lef Damereen | Laan 65a) £8. | £10, | £200) 620. and | and 
Over.| Over. 


1780-86 | 2,766] 3,061] 1,696] 1,555| 1,106) 287 | 359 | 171 | 138 | 24 | 11,163] 8,397) 5,336 
1802 3,542| 3,173] 2,067) 1,813] 1,344) 306 | 480 | 225 | 225 | 40 | 13,215! 9,673) 6,500 


Increase | 776) 112} 371) 258} 238) 19 | 121 54 87 | 16 | 2,052} 1,276) 1,164 
Decrease} — | — | — | — | — 


SECTION B. 


OccuPyYING OWNERS IN I,395 PARISHES SITUATED IN DERBYSHIRE, LEICESTERSHIRE, 
LinDSEY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AND WARWICKSHIRE FOR THE 
YEARS 1780-82, 1802, 1832. 


Total Total 


Land Tax Under— Land! pay- | pay- 

eed 1) i as alee pee ne Tax ing | ing 

F Otier| = ott ~ | ros. 

4s. | tos.| £1. | £2. | £4. | £5. | £8. | £10. | £20. | £20. and | and 
Over. | Over. 


1780-86 | 2,289) 2,655|1,391/1,180| 861) 244 | 359 | 124 | 130 | 23 9,256] 6,967! 4,312 
1802 3,074] 2,738] 1,776, 1,488) 1,129] 206 | 480 | 168 | 215 | 40 | 11,374 8,300] 5,562 
1832  ..| 4,303] 2,660) 1,700 1,299} 978) 262 | 409 | 156 | 231 | 45 | 12,043) 7,740 5,080 
Increase 
1780-86 i 
to 1832 |2,014 5| 309] 119] 127) 18| 50} 327 Tor |-22} 2,787) 773 768 
Decrease 
1780-86 
COREOS 21 ieememn eae ee eal |) a ay a 


SECTION C. 


GRAND ToTAL OF ALL GRADES OF OCCUPYING OWNERS IN _ 1,943 PARISHES 
(NAMELY, I,706 PARISHES IN THE SEVEN COUNTIES OF SECTION A, PLUS 
237 OXFORDSHIRE PARISHES) FOR THE YEARS 1780-86 TO 1802-04. 


1780-86 .. Bic me ee of 233 LO 

1802-04 .. be a6 eee 4,405 

Increase .. £3 ee eae 2 LAO 

Decrease. . iat i: PS Nil. 
SECTION D. 


GRAND ToTAL oF OcCUPYING OWNERS IN 1,632 PARISHES (NAMELY, 1,395 
PARISHES IN THE SIX COUNTIES OF SECTION B, PLUS 237 OXFORDSHIRE 
PARISHES) FOR THE YEARS 1780-86, 1802-04 AND 1832. 


1780-86 .. 5% we VanlekOy 42 
1802-04 .. ae Se eee 12,010 
1832 +2 te US OT], 


Increase 1780-86 to 183 Zeb. ge, TE OOS 
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THE SMALL LANDOWNER, 1780-1832 


LA Bastion! Di: 
SECTION A. 


LAND Tax OF LARGE LANDOWNERS (I1.E., THOSE CONTRIBUTING £20 AND OVER 
ANNUALLY) IN 1,706 PARISHES SITUATED IN CHESHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, 
LEICESTERSHIRE, LINDSEY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AND 
WARWICKSHIRE FOR THE YEARS 1780-86 AND 1802. 


ae Land Tax of Large 
; Landowners. 

ES 5. CR 
1780-86 91,004 15 3 
1802 92,085 2 10 
Increase Ale 9 Gf 
Decrease Nil. 


SECDRIONES: 


Lanp Tax oF LARGE LANDOWNERS, OF ALL SMALL OWNERS?! AND OcCUPYING 
OWNERS! IN 1,395 PARISHES SITUATED IN DERBYSHIRE, LEICESTERSHIRE, 
LINDSEY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AND WARWICKSHIRE 
FOR THE YEARS 1780-86, 1802 AND 1832. 


Land Tax of \Land Tax of all Small| Land Tax of 
Year Large Owners (Occupying Occupying 
Landowners. |and Non-Occupying). Owners. 
fe Ae tke Smee Sh. Ck eee ls 
1780-6 84,366 5 10 AHS308 TUS 13,755 © O 
1802 Sal aye ligellit 43303 Uee5004 18,490 2 O 
Team aye Be He ce yelaissie( Oye cerry ie 47,285 13 2 07, 505pn0 a0 
Increase 1780-86 to 
1832 aE ae — AO) Tl WO 3,840: 3 0 
Decrease 1780-86 to 
1832 a 49 II 9 — = 
es el 8 sal ae Ne 
SECTION A. 
DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPYING OWNERS IN 1,706 PARISHES IN 1780-86 AND 1802. 
| ‘ r 
Number of |Parishes Owned) payishes with Parishes with 
Vear Parishes Owned| by more than | yo Occupying | less than Six 
: | by One Large One Large Owners. | Occubying 
Landowner. Landowner. Owners. 
1780-86 3 203 106 547 514 
1802 183 107 452 503 
Increase — I — — 
Decrease 20 — 95 Te 


tay SS el Nae Le Ss RE TT erereae E 


1 Those who contributed less than £20. 
VOL. I. 7 
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SECTION B. 


DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPYING OWNERS IN 1,395 PARISHES IN 1780-86, 
1802 AND 1832. 


Number of Parishes | Parishes with 
Parishes Owned by — parishes with| less than Six 
Year. Owned by One| more than One 4,4 Occupying| Occupying 
Large Large | Owners. Owners. 
Landowner. | Landowner. 
| 
1780-86 .. 3 174 98 | 470 400 
1802 A ie I50 93 | 380 392 
1832 ae as 148 88 | 377 372 
Increase 1780-8 
LON TG32 a Hi — — — as 
Decrease 1780-86 
LONTSS 2.5. : 26 10 93 28 


be included, the 1802 total exceeded the 1780-86 total by 2,052; 
if these be excluded, by {,276; and if contributions of less than Ios. 
be excluded, by 1,164. Such increases amongst the contributors of Ios. 
and over were only possible through numerous sitting tenants pur- 
chasing their holdings.1 If we take Table I., Section B, we find that 
augmentations occurred in all grades during the years 1780-86 to 
1802; it was relatively more pronounced than in Table I., Section A, 
since Cheshire, where a diminution occurred, is excluded. During 
1802-32 all except contributors of less than 4s., and of £10 and over, 
diminished. The marked diminution amongst the contributors of 
£1 to {10 was due to the selling of their holdings by the sitting tenants 
who had bought at boom prices.2. The great increase in the number 


* Other contemporary evidence confirmed the evidence of the assessments. 
See J. Tucker, The Causes of the Dearness of Provisions Assigned, 21, 22; Young, 
Six Weeks’ Tour, 22, 23, 30, 86; Young, Report Essex, 39, 40; Marshall, Rural 
Economy Midland Counties, i., 15, 16; Marshall, Rural Economy of Yorkshire, 30; 
Tuke, Report North Riding, 30; Griggs, Report Essex, 22; Billingsley, Report 
Somerset, 204; Vancouver's Report Cambridge, 168; Davis, Report Wiltshire, 8; 
Plymley, Report Shropshire, 91; Stevenson, Report Surrey, 73; Mavor, Report 
Berkshive, 50, 51; Annals of Agriculture, XVi., 547; XXiv., 362; Xxix., 522; xxxiii., 
35; XXXVil., 351, 352; Report Agricultural State of the Kingdom, 1816, i., 147, 148; 
li., 24, 148; Report Select Committee on Agriculture, 1822, 212, 213, 214, 242; 
Report Select Committee, 1833, Qs., 1246, 1266, 1704, 2197, 2534, 3105, 3106, 5820, 
5825, 6715; Observations on the State of the Country since the Peace (181 7), Io. 

* See also Glover, ‘‘ Observations on the Present State of Pauperism in 
England,”’ Pamphleteer, x., 385; Preston, Review of the Present Condition of the 
Landed and Agricultural Interest, 2, 3; Report £816)ii., 2425 4:, 75, 76,'S5; 
Observations on the State of the Country since the Peace, 9, 10; Cobbett, Rural 
Rides, 100; Report Select Committee, 1833,-in a Oe 1267, 1693, 1697-1701, 
1703, 1704, 2346-2348, 2533, 3103-3107, 3601-3614, 4862-4864, 4866, 5816, 
5818, 5821, 6701, 6704, 6711, 6712, 6715, 6718, 8474, 8480, 8572, 8579. 8580, 
8583, 8587, 9197, 9200, 12216, 12219, 12523-12530. 
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contributing less than 4s. was only to be expected when population 
expanded and vast areas of the common and waste were enclosed. 
Occupying owners contributing {10 and over were more numerous 
than in 1802, and those paying £8 to £10 had only declined slightly; 
a fact which indicated that the occupying owners in possession of large 
holdings had weathered the post-war storm better than those in 
occupation of smaller holdings. Yet, compared with 1780-86, all 
grades were more numerous in 1832. Despite the fact, therefore, that 
marked diminutions occurred during the years 1802-32, the yeomanry 
of England did not “fall at Waterloo”’ as Rae would have us believe:* 
in the 1,632 parishes of Table I., Section D, the occupying owners 
totalled 2,695 more in 1832 than in 1780-86. 

The most surprising feature of Table II. is the large number of 
small landowners not in occupation of their holdings in 1780-86. The 
existence of this large class of small landlords illustrates, incidentally, 
the futility of endeavouring to ascertain from manorial rolls, enclosure 
awards, the poll books or the figures given by King, Defoe and Horner, 
the existence or otherwise of a numerous yeomanry. These little 
landlords greatly outnumbered the occupying owners, and, if they 
existed in King’s day, would be included in the “ 140,000 freeholders 
of the lesser sort.’”’ It would be difficult for Defoe to distinguish 
between the “ grey coats’’ who let, and those who occupied, their 
holdings.2 Horner’s argument, that “there is scarce any county in 
which the number of freeholders does not turn out upon an election 
poll much more considerable than formerly,”* was no proof of the 
survival of a large body of occupying proprietors. During the last 
two decades of the eighteenth century there occurred in the 1,706 
parishes of Table II., Section A, a pronounced diminution of non- 
occupying owners. Compared with a total of 17,267 in 1780-86, 
there were only 14,918 in 1802. The decline had been confined almost 
exclusively to the non-occupying owners contributing less than £20 to 
the land tax, of whom there were 2,341 less in 1802. Though in the 
case of large landowners there were sixteen additional contributors 
of £40 to £80, twenty-seven landowners paying £80 to £300 had dis- 
appeared; thus large as well as small owners disposed of their properties. 


1 Contemporary Review, October, 1883, p. 553- Rae’s contention that the 
occupying owners increased during the years 1780-1815 receives confirmation 
from the assessments. His assumption, however, that the decline which began 
about 1815 was the first great encroachment upon the ranks of the yeomanry, 
was disproved by the land tax returns. From the majority of the parishes 
studied they had almost completely disappeared before 1780. 

2 Defoe, Tour, I., letter ii., 38. 

3 Horner, An Essay on the Nature and Method of Enclosing our Open Fields, 


(1766), 15. 
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Considerable acquisitions were made by a few: forty-two contributed 
£300 to £1,400 as compared with thirty-nine at the commencement 
of the period. In the 1,395 parishes of Table II., Section B, similar 
augmentations and diminutions occurred, and collectively there was 
a decrease of 1,862 during the period 1780-86 to 1802. In the thirty 
years ending in 1832, on the other hand, there was a marked increase 
of non-occupying owners; and, compared with 1780-86, the total in 
1832 was only 255 less; this was due to the inclusion of non-occupying 
contributors of less than 4s. If these are excluded, there was a dimi- 
nution of 1,361 during the fifty years from 1780-86 to 1832. The 
non-occupying owners who disposed of their properties in consider- 
able numbers were those contributing Ios. to £20, of whom 1,343 
disappeared. 

Table III. may now be studied. According to Section A, the 
land tax contributed by the large landowners (7.e., those who paid 
£20 and over to the land tax) in 1,706 parishes increased from 
£91,694 15s. 3d. in 1780-86 to {92,085 2s. rod. in 1802. This 
augmentation of £390 7s. 7d. is, however, insignificant; though a few 
individuals added to their acreages, the large landowner class as a 
whole made few acquisitions, and these were made almost solely in 
Cheshire.t In the 1,395 parishes of Section B (from which the Cheshire 
parishes have been excluded) 89°6 per cent. of the land in 1780-86 
was owned by those who rented their land to the tenantry. Although 
we have included occupying copyholders and lessees for lives in the 
term “occupying owner,” I0°4 per cent. only, or little more than 
a tenth, of the land remained the property of those who combined 
ownership with occupation in 1780-86. The large landowners con- 
tributed £795 3s. 11d. less in 1802 than in 1780-86. The land repre- 
sented by this sum, together with a considerably greater acreage 
which had been purchased either directly from the small non-occupying 
owners, or from the large landowners—who had in their turn purchased 
from the small—had passed over to the occupying owners, who con- 
tributed £18,490 2s. in 1802, as compared with £13,755 6s. in 1780-86. 
During 1802-32 the land tax of the large landowners increased slightly ; 
but, despite this, their total contributions in 1780-86 exceeded that 
of 1832 by £49 11s. 9d. During the years 1802-32 the land tax of 
the occupying owners as a class diminished from {18,490 2s. to 
£17,595 9s-, but in 1832 it exceeded the 1780-86 total by £3,840 3s. 
Of the three classes of landowners, therefore, the small occupying 
owners alone owned a greater acreage in 1832 than in 1780-86. 

1 And in Cheshire it was largely due to a refusal to renew life leases. For 
typical examples see the assessments for the parishes of Audlem, Dodcott and 


Walgherton, in the hundred of Nantwich; Bunbury and Spurston in the hundred 
of Eddisbury; and Over Alderley in the hundred of Macclesfield. 
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Of the 1,706 parishes in Table IV., Section A, 203 were in 1780-86 
the exclusive property of one large landowner, 106 were owned by 
more than one large landowner, 547 were without any occupying 
owners, and 514 contained less than six occupying owners. The 
occupying owners, therefore, were comparatively numerous in 645 
only of the 1,706 parishes. During the period 1780-86 to 1832 the 
number of parishes in the exclusive ownership of the large landowners 
diminished from 203 to 183, and occupying owners appeared in 95 
of the 547 yeomanless parishes of 1780-86. Altogether the number 
of parishes which contained six or more occupying owners increased 
from 645 to 751. Of the 1,395 parishes in Table IV., Section B, 574. 
were in 1780-86 the sole property of one large landowner, 98 were 
the property of more than one large landowner, 470 were destitute of 
occupying owners, and 400 contained less than six. Thus the occu- 
pying owners were numerous in 525 only of the 1,395 parishes. By 
1832, 36 of the parishes exclusively owned by large landowners had 
been considerably subdivided, and there had been a marked augmenta- 
tion of occupying owners in 121 of the parishes in which there were none, 
or few, in 1780-86. Not only, then, did the occupying owners increase 
in numerical strength during the years 1780-86 to 1832, but they 
appeared even in those parishes where land was in the possession of 
the few in 1780-86. 

In Table V. an attempt has been made to study the effect of en- 
closure on the distribution of land as it prevailed in 1780-86, and on 
the changes that occurred during the period 1780-86 to 1832. For 
this purpose the 1,395 parishes situated in Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
Lindsey, Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire and Warwickshire have 
been divided in Sections A and B into three divisions—those of 
“ancient enclosure’’ (7.¢., parishes enclosed by other than parlia- 
mentary means before 1780); parishes which had already undergone 
parliamentary enclosure by 1780; and parishes which were in open 
field at that date. In Section A the parishes of these three groups 
have been further subdivided into those owned by one large land- 
owner, those owned by more than one large landowner, those with 
no occupying owners, and those with less than six occupying owners. 
In Section B are given the number of occupying owners contributing 
less than Ios., ros. and less than {10, £10 and over, the total number 
of occupying owners, together with the average number per parish 
in each case for each of the three divisions. 

Of the 1,395 parishes 737 have undergone enclosure by other means 
than by Act of Parliament, and have been considered as of ‘‘ ancient 
enclosure’ in the above table; 315 parishes, almost all of which 
were in open arable before enclosure, had already by 1780-86 under- 
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gone enclosure by Act; 343 parishes were still Open or partly open 
in 1780-86. In many of these, however, the enclosure only affected 
the common pasture or waste, since the arable had already undergone 
enclosure, either by agreement or by some other means than Act. 
Of the 737 parishes of “‘ ancient enclosure ” 166 were owned by one 
large landowner, 78 by more than one large landowner, 374. were 
totally destitute of occupying owners, and 231 contained less than six 
of the latter. Occupying owners were comparatively numerous in 
132 only of these 737 parishes. Of the 315 parishes which had under- 
gone enclosure by Act previous to 1780-86, 3 only were the exclusive 
property of one large landowner, 11 of more than one large landowner, 
36 were without any occupying owners, and 58 contained less than 
Six occupying owners. Occupying owners were therefore numerous 
in 221 of the 315 parishes. Of the 343 parishes still to undergo en- 
closures by Act, 5 were in the possession of one large landowner, 
g of more than one large landowner, 60 were destitute of occupying 
owners, and in another 111 their numbers never exceeded five. In 
172 of the 343 parishes there were six or more occupying owners. 
Again, according to Table V., Section B, the occupying owners who 
contributed less than 10s. averaged only 1-3 per parish in the 737 
parishes of ‘‘ ancient enclosure,’ as compared with 6:8 in the parishes 
already enclosed by Act, and 5-4 in the open field; those contributing 
Ios. to £10 averaged 1I°6, as compared with 5:2 and 3°8; and the total 
number of occupying owners averaged 3 in the old enclosed parishes, 
12°2 in the parishes already enclosed by parliamentary means, and 
9°3 in those yet to undergo enclosure by Act. From the above tables, 
therefore, it may be concluded that the occupying owners had almost . 
ceased to exist in the old enclosed parishes, and that they were more 
widely distributed and numerous in parishes already enclosed by Act 
than in those yet wholly or partly open. 

Table VI. states the number of occupying owners, classified accord- 
ing to the amount of land tax paid, before and after enclosure in the 
parishes that underwent parliamentary enclosure during the period 
1780-86 to 1832. Section A gives the figures for the parishes enclosed 
1780-86 to 1802, and Section B for those enclosed 1802 to 1832.1 

In both the 149 parishes enclosed from 1780-86 to 1802, and the 
158 enclosed from 1802 to 1832, the occupying owners were more 
numerous after the parishes had been enclosed than when they were 
wholly or partly open. If we exclude contributors of less than 4s., 


1 These parishes are included in the 343 parishes described as open or partly 
open in Table V. One hundred and forty-nine were enclosed during 1780-86 
to 1802, and one hundred and fifty-eight during 1802 to 1832. The remaining 
thirty-six were enclosed after 1832. 
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there was a net increase of 154 during 1780-86 to 1802, and of 183 
during 1802 to 1832. The great increase of contributors of less than 
4s. was due to the conversion of squatters, and owners of cottages 
to which rights of common were attached, into landowners and con- 
sequently land tax contributors, and the selling of tracts of the waste 
to resident farmers in order to defray enclosure expenses. 


TABLE VI. (OCCUPYING OWNERS BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE ENCLOSURES) 


SECTION A. 
OnE HuNnDRED AND Forty-NINE PaRISHES ENCLOSED BY ACT FROM 1780-86 To 1802. 


| Total |\Total 


Land Tax Under— Land) pay- | pay- 

Ss ; ; ree eS ing | ing 

| | Over, * Ast LOS: 

AS. | TOSs | fla de £20) £4. | £5->| £8. | £r0. | £20. £20.| and | and 

| . | Over. | Over. 

1780-86 | 378 | 503 256 | 164 | 131 | 40 | 49 | 12 | 12 | x !1,546|1,168| 665 

1B02. ..| 633 | 514 | 302 | 212 | 155 | 43 | 45 26 : 19 | 6 | 1,955 | 1,322) 808 

Increase | 255 EeeiwiaG 4S? 243) She 14 Gare | 409] 154) 143 

Decrease) ge fa yO me em | re ee esc toes — | — 
SECTION B. 


One HuNDRED AND Firty-EIGHT PARISHES ENCLOSED BY ACT FROM 1802 TO 1832 


| 
Land Tax Under— | Total | Total 


\Land pay- | pay- 

<a 38k B.S bo ae ‘ - Med Tcial. ing ing 

| . |Over Sot | OS: 

4s. | tos.| £r. | £2. | £4. | £5. : £8. | £10. | £20. | £20. and | and 

Over.| Over. 

1802. ..| 417 | 408 | 244 | 200: 151! 32 | 52 j 17 | 34 / 31 | 1,585 | 1,168] 760 

1832 ..| 772 | 485 | 292 | 244: 155 42 | 47 | 22 34 | 30 | 2,123] 1,351) 866 

Increase | 355 | 77: 48| 44 4'%1r|— | 5 | — |—| 538} 183] 106 

Re ae hea a ee Te ea I ) 5: —-!— I — a yg 
! i ri 


In view of the foregoing Tables V. and VL., it is difficult to associate 
any decline of occupying owners in these 1,395 parishes of Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, Lindsey, Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire and 
Warwickshire with parliamentary enclosure either previous to 1780-86 
or since. Squatters, or owners of cottages to which rights of common 
were attached, who were otherwise landless, may have disappeared; 
but those who owned and occupied land and contributed to the land 
tax—the traditional election “‘ grey coats ’’—were more numerous 
after the enclosures than when their parishes were open. Similarly 
they were more widely distributed and numerous, in 1780-86, in those 
parishes which had already undergone parliamentary enclosure than 
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in those still open, or in old enclosed parishes (‘‘ancient enclosure ae 
On the other hand, in 605 of the 737 old enclosed parishes occupying 
owners could hardly be said to exist. From over 82 per cent., there- 
fore, of the parishes of ‘“‘ ancient enclosure ’”’ the occupying owners 
had almost completely disappeared. In this respect the assessments 
confirmed contemporary opinion which, whenever expressed regarding 
old enclosed parishes, always dwelt on the fact that farms were large 
and property in the hands of a few. 


THE COUNTIES. 


In the individual counties the following changes occurred in the 
number of occupying owners and in the land tax contributed by the 
class asa whole. The estimated acreage of the holdings is also given.? 


A. LEICESTER. 
(Number of parishes studied, 254.) 


OccUPYING OWNERS IN 1780-82, 1802 AND 1832. 


Land Tax Under— Land pay- | pay- 
Tax Total.| "8 | 8 
| | | Over AS ei LOS. 
ASMIMAOS eh le 2. face) £5. (ee Sule Onl e20nle2o, and | and 
| Over. | Over. 

Estimated 
acreage.. 3 7% 15 30 60 | 75 120 | 150 | 300 |600| — — — 
1780-82..} 647] 667 | 344 | 288 | 183 | 58 OOls 24. B27, 4| 2,338 | 1,691] 1,024 
1802 Pelots| 5OONMS74 igs2 1275) POSm) 112 46 49 8 | 2,075 | 1,860} 1,264 
1832 ../ 1,013) 498 | 374 | 204 | 229] 47 93 pee |i 532) 8 | 2,055 | 1,642| 1,144 


Lanp Tax PaID AND ESTIMATED ACREAGE OF OCCUPYING OWNERS. 


Year. Land Tax. Estimated Acreage. 
oe Som 
1780-2 oe Sit ive 3,102) 10 =O 47,445 
1802 ene os oo. Linen “Se © 64,745 
1832 30 a wie 3,984 II O 


1 Among others, see The True Interest of the Landowners of Great Britain or 
The Husbandman’s Essay (1734), 37-39; Maxwell, Report Huntingdon, quoted 
Annals, xxi., 154; Pitt, Report Leicester, 22, 23; J. Nicholls, History of Leicester 
(1795), IL., pt.i., 160, 196, 228, 278, 283, 285; John Throsby, A Series of Excursions 
(1790), 30, 48, 59, 61, 65. 

2 Since quotas for the counties varied, this difference had to be taken into 
consideration in estimating the acreage. The “acre equivalent,’ or the sum 
due per acre, has been based on the relationship of the total acreage of the county 
to the assigned quota. In numerous assessments, the acreage of the holdings 
was given together with the tax due. Invariably, when such was the case, the 
amount of land tax per acre corresponded to the acre equivalent as given in the 
above table. 
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B. WARWICK. 
(Number of parishes studied, 207.) 
OccupyING OWNERS IN 1780-86, 1802 AND 1832. 


| Total| Total 


Land Tax Under— Land pay- | pay- 
Tax ing | ing 
3 . ; ici Total. 4, 7 05. 
: ae, sa : 8. 10. | £20. | £20. and | an 
4s. | tos.| £1. | £2. | £4. | £5 E |# £20. |£ Ene hood 


Estimated 
acreage.. 3 74 15 30 60 | 75 | 120 | 150 | 300 |600} — _ —_ 


1780-86. .| 167 | 340 | 198 | 192 | 182 | 42 TE 24} 44 | 10| 1,270]1,103 763 
1802 ..| 226 | 380 | 250 | 223 | 188 | 58 | III 36 57 | 12] 1,541 | 1,315) 935 
1832 ..| 301 | 396 | 220 | 198 | 193 | 52 99 42 62 | 15] 1,578 | 1,277] 881 


Lanp Tax Parp AND ESTIMATED ACREAGE OF OCCUPYING OWNERS. 


Year. Land Tax. Estimated Acreage 
brates Ss 
1780-6 gj ae tom 25057 OO. Lo 44,362 
1802 Si oe Sm TOF i Tao 56,518 
1832 at as Be 3,849 I9 O 57,749 


C. NORTHAMPTON. 
(Number of parishes studied, 243.) 
OccuPyING OWNERS IN 1780-82, 1802 AND 1832. 


! 
= Total 
| Land Tax Under Total paying 
(Teton | aol Bae. Ie [| Petal paying!" ros. 
4s. | 10s.) £1. | £2. | £4. | £5. | £8. | £10.| £20.| £40. £60. Loe and 
| | c Over 
| | 
Estimated Estimated | __ 
acreage. 2%| 6% 13] 27] 53] 67 | 104/133) 267|534|801| — — — 
1780-82 +. 491 601 | 326 | 288 | 213} 63 | 99| 35] 36] — | — | 2,152 | 1,661 | 1,060 
1802 .-. 489 | 500} 319|295|249| 61 |114| 44] 54] 5) — | 2,130| 1,641 | 1,141 
1832 ++ 579 | 425 | 282 | 254|205| 67 | 92) 41] 50 3 | 2,003 | 1,424} 999 


Lanp Tax PAID AND ESTIMATED ACREAGE OF OCCUPYING OWNERS. 


Year. Land Tax. Estimated Acreage. 
EX 8.4 4d, 
1780-2... os is “37357 1G, 0 46,062 
1802 AY aa ae A302 33.3 2 O 55,194 
1832 A sii Ream wy Ae tet 50,928 


D. NOTTINGHAM. 
(Number of parishes studied, 158.) 
OccuUPYING OWNERS 1780-82, 1802 AND 1832. 


Land Tax Under— Land We pled 
° POE Le a, Tax in, in 
" |Over otek a fon 
4s. | ros, | £2. | £201 £4. || £5. £8.10" feo. | £20, and | and 
pos poe ges | Over.| Over 
Estimated| ich wettes 
acreage... 4 10 | 20!) 40! 80 | 100 | 160 | 200 | 400 |400| — —— | 
1780-82..| 219 | 308 | 154 | 116 70 18 22 | ro 3] 930] 711 | 403 
1802 ..| 344 | 362 | 228 | 154 | 104 20 31 3| 15 3| 1,274 | 930 | 568 
1832 -+| 410 | 352 | 222 | 132 | 94 13/733 9 | 18 6| 1,294 | 884 | 532 
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Lanp Tax Patp anD ESTIMATED ACREAGE OF OccuPYING OWNERS. 


Year. Land Tax. Estimated Acreage. 
ae Soa G. 
1780-2 at a ot T1903 4 23,064 
1802 ia eis fo TOA Om oO 32,280 
1832 a6 st re 1 OZ On =OmnO 32,730 
E. DERBY. 


(Number of parishes studied, 213.) 


OccuPYING OWNERS IN 1780-82, 1802 AND 1832. 


Total | Total 
Land Tax Under— Land pay- | pay- 
_ | Lax ing | ing 
| Over Maes AS aeLOs. 
4s. | tos.| £1. | £2. | £4. | £5. | £8. | £10. | £20. | £20. and | and 
| Over.| Over. 

Estimated ae: | rat 
acreage.. fe), 285} 26 53))| LG ||, 230) | 252) e265 lies 301) 530))) — —— a 
1780-82..] 599} 429 | 201 | 160] 99] 33} 32 6 3 | — 11,562} 963! 534 
1802 891) 472 | 297 | 199 | 112 21 41 7 Gf I | 2,048 | 1,157} 685 
1832 -+| 1,344) 594 | 331 | 233 | 125 | 35) 37 9} 16] 3] 2,727 | 1,383) 789 


Lanp Tax PaID AND EsTIMATED ACREAGE OF OCCUPYING OWNERS. 


Year. Land Tax. Estimated Acreage. 
ba eS cena 
1780-2 are te oe ay ee Owe 35,862 
1802 Bhs 3 aes 1,070 (1 5O 44,269 
1832 ne ae Ae 2,049 I4° © 54,316 
F, LINDSEY. 


(Number of parishes studied, 320.) 


OccuPYING OWNERS IN 1780-82, 1802, 1832. 


Estimated } | 


T otal| Total 


Land Tax Under— Land pay-| pay- 

i Bar ; 3 a Zax, ing | tng 

iy OF (nee y= a | Over| 2 otal. 4s. | Ios. 
ASSPIELOSs Ate | £20 SEG ele Se Pero: | £20. | £20. and | and 
Over.| Over. 


|———— ———_————_— |r jr Ky qgKrFq_iqcr|qc 


acreage... 4} 10] 20/ 40] 80] 100} 160 | 200 : 400 | 400] — — |— 
1780-82. .| 166 | 310 | 168 | 136] 114; 30 39 | 25! 10 6| 1,004] 838) 528 


1802 
1832 


309 | 428 | 308 | 285 | 201 38 Wi} 22: ©33 | IL] 1,700 | 1,397] 969 
656 | 395 | 271 | 188 | 132 43 55 151-26 5 | 1,786 | 1,130) 735 


LAND Tax PAID AND ESTIMATED ACREAGE OF OCCUPYING OWNERS. 


Year. Land Tax. Estimated Acreage. 
Lime S aad: 
1780-2 pi GE ad eG es Kon iy 1G} 34,812 
1802 re oie we 3,097 14 C 61,954. 


1832 a Be ae 230222 0 47,242 
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G. CHESHIRE. 
(Number of parishes studied, 311.) 


OccupyING OWNERS IN 1780-86 AND 1798-1802. 


- e+ ae Pes aoe | Total Total 
Land Tax Under— Land paying payin 


— : = _: Tax: Total.| 4s. | 10s. 


| | | | Over ‘andand 
4S. | 10S. | LeeLee. | £5. | £10. | £20. | £20. ; | Over. “Over. 
| | H eee aes 
Estimated| | | | 
acreage. . 5 12 24 48 | 96] 120} 240 | 480 | 480 — 


1780-86. .| 477 | 406 


| 

| at 

EAT | 305 | 375 | 245 | 43| 47 8 I 1,907 | 1,430 | 1,024 
1798-1802, 408 435 | 2 


Or | 325 | 215 re wit i ih dl ve 1,841 | 1,373 938 
' | ! 


In all the counties, with the exception of Cheshire and Northamp- 
tonshire, there was a marked increase of almost all grades of occupying 
owners and in the acreage owned by occupying owners as a whole, 
during the years 1780-86 to 1802. The decline in these two counties 
was slight: it was the more pronounced in Cheshire; and if contributors 
of less than ros. be excluded, there was even an increase in Northamp- 
tonshire. During the years 1802 to 1832, on the other hand, there 
occurred a slump in the number of occupying owners in Leicestershire, 
Lindsey, Northamptonshire and Warwickshire, but not in Derbyshire, 
where the increase persisted as late as 1832. The occupying owners 
of Nottinghamshire, including contributors of less than 4s., increased 
also; but, if these be excluded, there occurred a diminution. The 
actual acreage owned by the occupying proprietors was increased 
during the years 1802-32 in Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire and War- 
wickshire, but in the other three it declined. The increase, where it 
occurred, was due to a growth in the number of those in possession of 
large farms. Two features need to be emphasized. In the counties 
of Leicester and Northampton there was a marked diminution of 
small owners contributing 4s. to 10s.—the owners of approximately 
3 to 74 acres of land—-during the whole fifty years. The other feature 
was the phenomenal growth in the number of small occupying owners 
in possession of less than 13 acresin Derbyshire. This increase occurred 
mainly in the High Peak Hundred.? 

As previously stated, Cheshire was selected for the purpose of 
comparison. It was an old enclosed county, and a comparison with 
the other counties should indicate whether counties, where individual 
control as opposed to communal had prevailed longest, were favourable 

1 Many of these were in existence as late as 1881. Mr. Druce, in his evidence 
before the Royal Commission of that year, stated: “‘I did find a few proprietors 
quite up in the hills in the High Peak district, but they were men who had 


made their money in lead-mining and had bought a few acres of land ’’ (Report 
of the Commission on Agriculture, 1881, Q. 29704). 
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or otherwise to the continued existence of a numerous peasant pro- 
prietary.1 Below are given the average number of occupying owners 
per 100 parishes classified according to the extent of their properties 
for the years 1780-86. 


TABLE’ Vil: 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF OCCUPYING OWNERS PER ONE HUNDRED PARISHES IN 

1780-86. 
Total 
Hoye Land Tax Under— ele pay- 
ae & 2 abe Total. fe 

ent \ | \ 

| 20. and 
4s. | tos. £1. | £2. | £4. | £5- | fro. | £20. é were 
Cheshire ..| tod. | 153 | 130 98 | rex 79 14 I5 3 -3 | 613 | 460 
Derbyshire ..| 9d. | 281 | 201 94' 75 | 46 16 19 Ig | — | 733 | 452 


Leicestershire] 1/4 | 255 | 262 TB Wy ie aubeey Il Ge 23 47 Ir | 1°5 | 920 | 665 
Lindsey: Lin- 


colnshire ..| I/— 52 97 52 42 | 36 9 20 BY my Skesy eon 

Northamp- 

tonshire ..| 1/5$ | 202 | 247 , 134 | 118 88 26 55 15 | — | 885 | 683 

Nottingham- | 

shire 1/- 139 | 195 97 74 4 II 20 6 | 1:9} 588 | 449 
8 


20 46 2I | 4°8 | 613 | 532 


= 4 
Warwickshire] 1/4 81 164 | 95 | 93 8 


It is difficult to draw any definite conclusions from the evidence 
supplied by the above Table without making an illegitimate use of 
the figures. Generally speaking, however, Lindsey in Lincolnshire 
falls far below Cheshire; there is a greater preponderance of occupying 
owners, particularly those contributing less than I0s., in Leicester 
and Northampton; the smaller owners also predominate in Derby, 
but otherwise there is a close resemblance between Cheshire, Notting- 
hamshire and Warwickshire. Cheshire thus compares quite favour- 
ably with all the other counties. On the other hand, open fields in 
the other counties? appear to have preserved the smaller occupying 

1 Gonner and Slater estimate the percentage of the county areas that under- 


went enclosure by Act of Parliament as follows. Gonner’s estimate is from 
1700 to 1870, and Slater’s from 1700 to recent times. 


_, | Derby-|Leicester-|Lincoln-|Northampton-|N ottingham- |Warwick- 
revny OCA shive.| shire. shire. shire. shire. shire. 
Gonner ee 3°4 213 47°9 37:1 54:3 32:0 25:2 
Slater.. Or5 15°9 38:2 29°3 | 51°5 32°5 25°0 


Curtler, The Enclosure and Redistribution of our Land, 188, 194, 204, 205, 
206, 208, 209. 2 See note 2 on p. 105. 

3 In Lindsey, Lincolnshire, they were mainly concentrated in the open field 
parishes of the Isle of Axholme and Barton-upon-Humber, and in the few parishes 
that remained open in the “ middle marsh,’’ a narrow belt of land stretching 
from Boston to the Humber, a little distance from the sea. 
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owners—those who contributed less than {1. Parliamentary en- 
closure was mainly effective in Derby after 1780, and almost 50 per 
cent. of Leicester and Northampton underwent enclosure by Act 
after 1750. In the two latter counties, which had preserved almost 
half their open fields until the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
occupying owners were 40 to 50 per cent. more numerous than in an 
old enclosed county like Cheshire. Incidentally Cheshire, like the 
other counties, contained its formidable quota of yeomanless parishes. 
This suggests that the absence of occupying owners from all the counties 
was due to economic forces rather than directly to “ ancient enclosure.”’ 
The hedges of the copyholders and freeholders of Cheshire in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries failed to protect them from the avarice 
of the lord of the manor, intent on participating in the profits of the 
wool boom. The early enclosure in the open field counties had been 
mainly incidental—the result of the consolidation of estates and 
engrossing of farms, which had prevailed alike in the open field counties 
and those enclosed from time immemorial. On the other hand, the 
fate of the occupying owners in Cheshire, during the years 1780-1802, 
illustrates the futility of associating the disappearance of the occupying 
owners or yeoman farmers with parliamentary enclosure. Though it 
escaped enclosure by Act, it was the one county where the yeomen 
not only decreased appreciably in number, but also lost territory. 


As far as the limited area surveyed in this article is concerned, 
the main conclusions appeared to be the following. By 1780 the 
occupying owners, including the freeholders, copyholders and lessees 
for lives, had ceased to be an outstanding feature of English rural 
economy. In 1,395 parishes situated in Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
Lindsey, Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire and Warwickshire, they 
contributed only 10-4 per cent. of the land tax, so that already nearly 
go per cent. of the land was in the occupation of tenant farmers. One 
in five of the parishes was the exclusive property of the large land- 
owners; and those contributing £20 and over owned 64 per cent. of 
the land. The remaining 36 per cent. was considerably subdivided, 
but was mainly in the possession of non-occupying owners. In 1,706 
parishes situated in Cheshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Lindsey, 
Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire and Warwickshire the non- 
occupying owners numbered 17,267, as compared with 11,163 who 
combined occupation with ownership. An all-round increase of 
occupying owners occurred during the period 1780-86 to 1802,) and 
the percentage owned by the class increased from 10°4 to 14. All 


1 I.e., taking the counties collectively. In Cheshire and Northamptonshire 
there occurred a slight diminution. 
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grades contributing 4s. to {10 diminished during 1802-32;1 but com- 
pared with 1780, they were more numerous and owned a greater 
acreage. No large estates were formed during these fifty years at the 
expense of the occupying owners. Some very large estates increased 
in size, but there was partial compensation in the subdivision of other 
estates which came into the market. The assessments indicated that 
a new race of landowners produced by the industrial revolution and 
the war appeared on the countryside; but these acquired not the 
isolated holdings of the yeomen, but the land of the old eighteenth- 
century landed gentry.” 

Enclosure, in its effect on the distribution of land, has to be divided 
into two parts: enclosure by Act of Parliament, and non-parliamentary 
enclosure previous to 1750. After 1780 the former led to an increase 
of all grades of occupying owners; and before 1780 it is doubtful 
whether they were affected adversely, since they were present in greater 
numerical strength in parishes which had undergone such enclosure 
than in those still in open field. In parishes enclosed by other than 
parliamentary means previous to 1780 the occupying owners had almost 
ceased to exist. The comparative quiescence of the rural community 
in the eighteenth century, compared with the loud outcries and bitter 
lamentations of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, appears 
natural in the light of the evidence of the land tax assessments. 
Maxwell’s remark that “the old enclosed part therefore is, generally 
speaking, in the hands of large proprietors, but property in the new 
enclosures is pretty much diffused,’’* seems to have a wider application 
than to the county of Huntingdon only. 


1 Excluding Derbyshire. 

2 In the 213 Derbyshire parishes, of the seventy-six large landowners con- 
tributing {20 to £200 in 1832, forty-seven only of the names appeared in the 
1802 assessments, so that twenty-nine were men who had purchased their estates 
since 1802. Of five new contributors of £200 to £300 one, Sir Richard Arkwright, 
paid £35 19s. 8d. in 1780, another £148 19s., a third £189 14s. 9d., a fourth £199 
15s. 11d. and a fifth £189 3s. The four last were members of the peerage. 
Altogether thirty-six large estates came into the market. Approximately 10,000 
acres became the property of the sitting tenants, but the remainder was bought 
by the wealthier of the old landowners and by men who had gained their riches 
in commerce. The two latter phenomena have been generally associated with the 
decline of occupying owners, but it actually occurred during 1780-1832, mainly 
at the expense of those owning above 500 acres, and who were not in occupation. 

The evidence of the assessments is confirmed by the witness from Derbyshire 
before the Select Committee of 1833: “There have been new purchasers, the 
manufacturers have purchased immensely: three or four of them have purchased 
to the extent of a million, but not in one district . . . the Marquis of Ormond’s 
estate, for instance, has been bought by one of these gentlemen.”’ (Report of Select 
Committee on Agriculture, 1833, Qs. 12528, 12530. See also Qs. 12523-12528.) 

3 Annals, xxi., 154. 
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The direct effect of the industrial changes on the fate of the occupy- 
ing owners before 1832 appears to have been greatly exaggerated. 
Their disappearance was largely accomplished by 1780-86, since nearly 
go per cent. of the land was in the occupation of tenants-at-will or 
tenants on short lease. If industrial changes had been a potent factor 
in bringing about this result, then they must have been in operation 
prior to 1780. But it is difficult to believe that the industrial revolu- 
tion had gathered sufficient momentum before 1780 to cause such far- 
reaching changes. From 1780-1815 the movement appeared to have 
favoured rather than harmed the occupying owner, since it provided 
him with a growing and lucrative market. His old markets also 
remained, as there was no evidence to indicate that domestic industries 
in the counties studied were in any way adversely affected previous 
to 1814; indeed, most of them flourished as late as 1832.* 

The Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars appear to have been very 
similar to the recent war in their effect on the distribution of land. 
Currency inflation and soaring prices forced land into the market, 
which led numerous sitting tenants to purchase their holdings. Many 
of these who contributed 4s. to {10 in land tax succumbed during 
the depression of 1815-32; and, had the assessments of 1815 been 
analyzed, the returns would doubtless have revealed a far greater 
diminution.” This was not, however, the first great encroachment 
upon the ranks of the yeomanry, since those that were mainly affected 
were the unfortunate mortgagees, who were foreclosed upon before 
the final debacle of the country banks. The heavy demands of the 
poor rate and the national charges did not affect the occupying owners 
before 1815, since during a period of national prosperity they were 
able to transfer the burden from the producer to the consumer. After 
1815, when this was no longer possible, additional taxation was one 
of the many factors that contributed to their partial decline. 

We are to look, therefore, to some era prior to 1780 for the great 
disappearance of the occupying owners, whether freeholders, copy- 

1 See Report on the Framework Knitters (1819), 3, 7, 13, 14, 17, 22, 27. Lipson, 
History of the Woollen and Worsted Industries, 184. Report Lords Committee 
Framework Knitters, 1837, Q. 1773. W. Smith, History of Warwick (1830), 12, 102, 
210, 367, 371, 372-73, 374. West, History of Warwick (1830), 491, 506-507, 
539-46, 552, 561-64, 576-78, 582-84, 605, 669-78, 697-99, 735-36. J. R. 
McCulloch, Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation (1832), 697-99. 
J. Hunter, Hallamshive, 173, 211. Glover, History of Derby (1832), 232, 233, 


240, 254; A Description of the High Peak of Derbyshire together with an Account of 
Poole's Hole. Gough, Derby, 17. Bod. Lib., p. 5 

2 If we judge by a cursory examination of the assessments of 1802-1 5, there 
1s every reason for believing that the buying by sitting tenants continued until 


1815. Consequently, the numbers in 1815 would have been far more numerous 
than in 1802. 
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holders or lessees for life. Their concentration mainly in 38 per cent. 
of the parishes studied enforces the conclusion that the occupying 
owners of 1780-86 were merely survivals of a once numerous class.* 
The Tudors failed to give the peasant a title to his land, with the 
result that nearly all the old enclosed parishes in 1780 were found 
destitute of occupying owners. In those parishes that had remained 
open till 1750—the commencement of parliamentary enclosure on a 
large scale—the occupying owners, with few exceptions, were com- 
paratively numerous, and enclosure by Act safeguarded the interests 
of those owning land. These few received additions during the years 
1780-1815, and then a decline set in which, according to subsequent 
contemporary evidence, proved continuous until 1918. But this was 
not the first great disappearance of the yeomen of England. It was 
the dwindling of the few survivors of a class that had once, before 
the early agrarian revolution, been large. 
E. DAVIES. 


1 The prevalent belief that the freeholders, as distinct from the other two 
classes of occupying owners, survived until the latter half of the eighteenth 
century does not receive confirmation from the assessments. The almost total 
absence of occupying owners from 62 per cent. of the parishes studied (1780-86) 
suggests that in most of the parishes they had undergone the same modification 
in number as the copyholders and life leaseholders. 
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MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 


A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN ECONOMIC AND LEGAL HISTORY 


N the course of my studies in legal history I have been struck 
| by the fact that many of the rules of English law have an economic 

origin. This is true both of the enacted and the unenacted law. 
At all periods in the history of English law the group of statutes on 
economic subjects surpass in bulk the statutes on any other subject; 
and some of these statutes have given rise to technical developments 
in the law, which have had a longer life than the statute itself. Simi- 
larly, there are a number of rules of the common law, which owe their 
origin to some economic idea or necessity existing at the period when 
they first appeared; and these rules have often survived the idea or 
necessity to which they owed their origin, and have developed in 
unexpected directions. This phenomenon is, it seems to me, a neglected 
aspect of the relations of economic and legal history. It is this neg- 
lected aspect of their relations that is the subject of this paper. 

To illustrate this aspect of the interrelation of rules of English 
law, statutory and otherwise, and economic conditions I propose to 
take three sets of instances: (1) the Statutes of Labourers and the labour 
legislation of Elizabeth’s reign; (2) the agitation against monopolies 
in Elizabeth’s reign, and James I.’s Statute of Monopolies; and (3) 
developments in the land law. 


1. The Statutes of Labourers and the labour legislation of Elizabeth’s reign. 

I do not intend to undertake an exhaustive examination of the 
provisions of the Statutes of Labourers, nor of the Elizabethan Statute of 
1562-63,’ in which they were codified and adapted to the needs of the 
sixteenth century. I only want to call attention to two cases—one of 
very minor importance, and one of very great importance—in which 
this legislation has given rise to technical rules of law. Iwill take first 
the rule of minor importance. 

It was laid down in 1824 by Lord Denman, C.J., in the case of 
Fawcett v. Cash,? that ‘if a master hire a servant, without mentioning 
the time, thatis .. . in point of law, a hiring forayear.”” This I think is 
due to the fact that, under the Statutes of Labourers, the hiring must 
be for a year or six months; and under the Statute of Elizabeth there 


Eg Eliz,, 6.4. 2 5 Barnewall and Adolphus, 907. 
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were a large number of employments in which the hiring must be for 
a year. Sir Edward Coke, whose legal history is not always erroneous, 
said: ‘‘ If a man retains a servant generally without expressing any time, 
the law shall construe it to be of one year”; and then he cites the 
Statutes of Labourers—beginning with the ordinance of 23 Edward III. 

I turn now to the more important rule. In the fourteenth century 
the courts held that, as the result of the Statutes of Labourers, civil 
proceedings, in the form either of an action of trespass, or an action of 
trespass on the case, could be taken, not only against a servant who 
left his master’s service, but also against a person who enticed him 
away. In Elizabeth’s reign the courts held that the right of action 
against a person, who enticed another person’s servant away, was not 
affected by the repeal of the Statutes of Labourers by Elizabeth’s Statute 
of 1562-63; and it was held in later cases that an action would lie, not 
only if A enticed B’s servant away, but also if he retained B’s servant 
knowing him to be B’s servant. Now I think that the idea of the 
courts was this: they considered that though the relation between 
master and servant was contractual in its origin, yet that the contract 
of employment, like the contract of marriage, gave rise to a status of 
a peculiar kind; and that the rights and duties involved in this status 
must be protected by actions against persons who interfered with them. 
But, in the nineteenth century, the tendency was to regard the contract 
of employment simply as a contract and nothing more. Therefore, the 
cause of action against a person who procured a servant to leave his 
master’s employment came to be regarded as simply an action for 
causing a breach of contract. This paved the way for the decision 
in 1853, in the case of Lumley v. Gye,” that the procuring of the breach 
of any contract gives a cause of action—that it is, in other words, an 
actionable wrong. I need not dwell on the practical importance of 
this decision at the present day. What I want to emphasize is the fact 
that this modern rule of law is derived directly from the industrial 
legislation of the Middle Ages and Elizabeth's reign. And in this 
connection it may be noted that, in the case of Lumley v. Gye, the only 
cases cited in support of the modern rule that persuasion to break 
a contract is an actionable wrong were, apart from cases of procuring 
a breach of the contract of marriage, contracts of service to which the 
Statutes of Labourers applied. I think that, historically, there is much to 
be said for Coleridge, J.’s, dissenting judgment, ‘to the effect that, apart 
from the Statutes of Labourers, the common law gave no action for pro- 
curing a breach of contract. However that may be, it is clear that this 
industrial legislation is at the root of a principle of enormous importance 
in our modern law. I pass now to my second set of illustrations. 

1 Coke upon Littleton, 420. 2 2 Ellis and Blackburn, 216. 
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2. The agitation against monopolies in Elizabeth’s reign, and James rs 
Statute of Monopolies. 


It is well known that the agitation against monopolies at the latter 
part of Elizabeth’s reign was the first serious opposition, of a non- 
religious kind, that the Queen had been called upon to face. The 
agitation raised all sorts of questions as to the Crown’s power to make 
grants of monopolies, and to grant privileges to trading companies. 
Elizabeth won a great diplomatic triumph when she persuaded parlia- 
ment to abandon a projected bill on this topic, which would have raised 
serious constitutional questions, and to leave the validity of these 
monopolies to be tried by the common law courts. The views of the 
common lawyers are to be found in the case of Darcy v. Allen (1602), 
which is reported by three reporters—Coke, Moore, and Noy'—and 
also in other cases of the early years of the seventeenth century. 

The question of the validity of these monopolies, and of grants of 
trading privileges to companies, municipal corporations, and others, 
was eminently an economic question, which depended a good deal upon 
current views as to economic expediency. Naturally the opinions 
expressed by the judges of the courts of common law to some extent 
reflected these views; but equally naturally the judges expressed their 
opinions in the technical language, and from the technical point of 
view, of the lawyers. I shall take five illustrations of the fact that 
their consideration of these economic questions from this technical 
angle both illustrates the economic origin of certain rules of English 
law, and has given rise to some important rules in different branches 
of English law. 

(i.) It was admitted that a monopoly was valid if the grantee had 
introduced a new invention into the kingdom and had thereby created 
a new industry. Statutory effect was given to this rule in 1624 by 
James I.’s Statute,” which is the foundation of our modern patent law. 

(ii.) It was admitted that the Crown might grant privileges re- 
strictive of trade, in order that trade might be properly organized and 
governed. In The City of London’s Case (1610) Coke said that privi- 
leges were valid if granted to “‘a fraternity society or corporation of 
merchants to the end that good order and rule should be by them 
observed for the increase and advancement of trade and merchandise qe 
and the legislature agreed. James I.’s Statute of Monopolies * excepted 
from its operation charters granted to corporations and companies 
“for the maintenance enlargement or ordering of any trade of mer- 
chandise.”” In 1684 the extent of the powers which this exception 

1 11 Coke’s Reports, 84b; Moore, King’s Bench, 671; Noy, 173. 
* at James Lac A 3 8 Coke’s Reports, 125a. ‘21 james] .,.c.3, $0os 
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from James I.’s Statute gave to the Crown was exhaustively discussed 
in the case of The East India C ompany v. Sandys, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the ‘‘ Case of Monopolies.” The case arose in this way. The 
East India Company had been granted by their charter an exclusive 
right to trade to the East Indies. The defendant infringed this right 
by trading in the East Indies without a license. The plaintiff company 
sued him for damages. The defendant contended that the grant by 
the Crown of this exclusive right to trade was void, because it was a 
monopoly. The principal judgment was given by, jefireys,/C! J): 
and it constitutes one of the strongest pieces of evidence that Jeffreys, 
in spite of his very numerous failings, was a learned lawyer. He held 
that the charter of the East India Company was valid, because the 
common law gave the Crown large and indefinite powers to regulate 
and govern foreign trade. I think that we may fairly say that this 
decision is an illustration of the way in which economic ideas have in- 
fluenced that branch of constitutional law which is concerned with the 
prerogative. And it should be noted that there was no complaint of 
the correctness of this decision at the Revolution. Therefore, the idea 
that the Crown had large and vague powers to regulate foreign trade 
did not disappear. In 1718 Mr. West, the counsel of the board of 
trade, summed up the views then generally held as to the extent of this 
prerogative. He said:? “That particular subjects should have an 
uncontrollable liberty of all manner of trading, is not only against the 
policy of our nation, but of all other governments whatsoever. I do, 
therefore, take it to be law, that the Crown may, upon special.occasion, 
and for reasons of state, restrain the same; and that not only in cases of 
war, plague, or scarcity of any commodity, of more necessary use at 
home, for the provision of the subject, or the defence of the kingdom, 
etc. . . . but even for the preservation of the balance of trade; as 
suppose a foreign prince, though in other respects preserving a fair 
correspondence and in amity with us, yet will not punctually observe 
such treaties of commerce as may have been made between the two 
nations; or, in case there are no such treaties existing, refuses to enter 
into such a regulation of trade as may be for the mutual advantage and 
benefit of both dominions. On such occasion, I am of opinion that 
the king, by his prerogative, may prohibit and restrain all his subjects, 
in general, from exporting particular commodities, etc., or else, generally 
from trading to such a particular country or place. ... Without 
such a power it is obvious that the government of England could not 
be upon equal terms with the rest of its neighbours, and since trade 
depends principally upon such treaties and alliances as are entered 


H=1O state rials 371. 
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into by the Crown with foreign princes; and, since the power of entering 
into such treaties is vested absolutely in the Crown, it necessarily 
follows that the management and direction of trade must, in a great 
measure, belong to the king. Things of this nature are not to be 
considered strictly according to those municipal laws, and those ordinary 
rules, by which the private property of subjects resident within the 
kingdom is determined; but a regard must also be had to the laws of 
nations, to the policy and safety of the kingdom; the particular interest 
and advantages of private men must, in such cases, give way to the 
general good; and acting against that, though in a way of commerce, 
is an offence punishable at the common law. Foreign trades carried 
on by particular subjects for their private advantage, which are really 
destructive unto, or else tending to the general disadvantage of the 
kingdom, are under the power of the Crown to be restrained or totally 
prohibited. ... Carrying on such trades is, in truth (what some acts 
of parliament have declared some trades to be), being guilty of common 
nuisances; and if the Crown, which in its administration of government 
is to regard the advantage of the whole realm, should not be invested 
with sufficient power to repress and restrain such common mischiefs, it 
has not a power to do right to all its subjects.”” In fact, this idea that 
the king, by virtue of his prerogative, has large powers to regulate 
foreign trade came very naturally to an age which believed that foreign 
trade should be so regulated as to increase the strength of the nation. It 
is true that after the Revolution the tendency was to vest the power of 
making these regulations in parliament rather than in the king. In 
1693 parliament resolved that “it is the right of all Englishmen to 
trade to the East Indies, or any part of the world, unless prohibited 
by act of parliament.” But parliament often acted upon the principles 
set out in Mr. West’s opinion. And so we get a body of rules as to 
regulation of trade, statutory and otherwise, which are based on this 
economic theory. They did not disappear till those ideas disappeared 
under the influence of very different economic theories—so that here 
again we see a striking instance of the influence of economic ideas on 
legal rules. 

(iii.) It was admitted by the common lawyers that various privileges 
granted to boroughs and gilds in medieval times, though they would 
have been invalid if newly granted by royal charter, could be justified 
by custom. Thus in The City of London's Case (1610)" it was held that 
a custom in the city of London that no foreigner—z.e., no one not a 
freeman of the city—should keep any shop, or use any trade in London, 
was a valid custom; and that a bye-law which imposed a penalty for 
the infringement of the custom was a valid bye-law. Privileges such 

1 8 Coke’s Reports, 121}. 
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as these, which represent medieval economic ideas, having been thus 
held to be valid in the seventeenth century, continued to be upheld 
until they were finally abolished by § 14 of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1835. Here, then, we see an instance of the survival of a rule, 
founded on medieval economic ideas which had long passed away, 
because it had given rise to a rule of law. It survived till it was swept 
away in obedience to a totally different set of economic ideas. 

(iv.) It was admitted that the Crown might impose restrictions on 
the freedom of trade in the interests of the State. Thus, in the first 
place, it might grant a monopoly of the sole printing of books ;+ and 
this view of the law was confirmed by the legislature in James I.’s 
Statute of Monopolies.2 As I have elsewhere shown, this prerogative 
of the Crown is one of the roots of the law of copyright.? In the second 
place, in the interests of the defence of the realm, a monopoly of 
saltpetre was held to be valid. That prerogative was dealt with at 
length by Coke in The Case of the King’s Prerogative in Salipeter (1607) 5 
And the dicta in that case were relied on by the court in the Shoreham 
Aerodrome Case® to prove that, in a time of emergency, the Crown had 
extensive powers to requisition property without paying compensation. 
In view of The De Keyser’s Hotel Case,” it is probable that the Shoreham 
Aerodrome Case was wrongly decided. But it is clear that here again 
we have an important instance in which economic ideas, as to the extent 
of the Crown’s powers to regulate trade and industry, have contributed 
to the making of our constitutional law. 

(v.) It was assumed by Coke and the common lawyers in the case 
of Darcy v. Allen that trade ought to be free. Now it is clear from 
what has been already said that, when the common lawyers talked of 
freedom of trade, they did not attach to that phrase the meaning which 
we attach to it to-day. What they meant was that trade ought to be 
free from arbitrary restrictions unknown to the common law of that 
day. We have seen that they were prepared to admit that the 
common law of that day sanctioned all kinds of restrictions which are 
not now recognized; and it is clear that those restrictions reflected the 
economic ideas of the middle ages and the sixteenth century, which 
admitted that the Crown had large powers to act in the commercial 
interests of the nation. But to-day, when freedom of trade has, under 
the influence of a different set of economic ideas, come to mean some- 
thing very different, these old phrases about freedom of trade have been 
cited for propositions which Coke would probably have denounced as 


1 Moore, King’s Bench, 673. Poon james i, Ci 3,9 10: 
8 History of English Law, VI., 365-36, 376-74, 378-79. 
4 Moore, King’s Bench, 831. 5 12 Coke’s Reports, 12. 
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far too wide. Take this statement, for instance, from the judgment of 
Lord Parker in the case of The Attorney-General of the Commonwealth 
of Australia v. Adelaide Steamship Company :* 

“At common law every member of the community is entitled to 
carry on any trade or business he chooses and in such manner as he 
thinks most desirable in his own interests, and inasmuch as every right 
connotes an obligation, no one can lawfully interfere with another in 
the free exercise of his trade or business, unless there exists some just 
cause or excuse for such interference. Just cause or excuse for inter- 
ference with another’s trade or business may sometimes be found in the 
fact that the acts complained of as an interference have all been done 
in the bona fide exercise of the doer’s own trade or business, and with 
a single view to his own interests.2. But it may also be found in the 
existence of some additional or substantive right conferred by letters 
patent from the Crown or by contract between individuals. In the 
case of letters patent from the Crown this additional or substantive 
right is generally described as a monopoly. In the latter case the 
contract on which the additional or substantive right is founded is 
generally described as a contract in restraint of trade. Monopolies 
and contracts in restraint of trade have this in common, that they both, 
if enforced, invoke a derogation from the common law right, in virtue of 
which any member of the community may exercise any trade or business 
he pleases and in such manner as he thinks best in his own interests.” 

It is clear from Lord Parker’s statement that to Coke and the 
lawyers of his day, the phrase “* freedom of trade ’’ meant something 
very different to that which the phrase means to the lawyers of to-day. 
The old cases are cited, but a new meaning is given to them; and this 
change of meaning has been caused by a change in economic ideas. 
As O. W. Holmes once said very truly :3 ‘“‘ When ancient rules maintain 
themselves . . . new reasons more fitted to the time have been found 
for them, and they gradually receive a new context, and at last a new 
form, from the grounds to which they have been transplanted.” 

I now pass to the third of my series of illustrations—developments 
in the land law. 


3. Developments in the land law. 


I propose to take three illustrations of the manner in which economic 
ideas have influenced the development of the land law—one from the 
middle ages; another, closely connected with the first, from the 
sixteenth century; and a third from modern times. 


1 Law Reports [1913], A.C., 793-94. 


2 The Mogul Steamship Case, Law Reports [1892], A.C., 25. 
8 The Common Law, 36. 
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(i.) It is well known that two fundamental dividing lines in the 
land law, which lasted until 1926, were, first, the division of interests 
in land into freehold interests, which fell into the category of real 
property, and interests for terms of years, which fell into the category 
of personal property; and second, the division between land held by 
free, and land held by unfree or villein tenure. Now the first of these 
dividing lines—the distinction between freehold interests and interests 
for terms of years—was, in its origin, not due to economic causes. It 
was due to an unfortunate adaptation of the rules of Roman law. 
Maitland has said: ‘“‘ The only explanation that the lawyers have to 
give is a romanesque explanation.” They followed, or thought they 
followed, the Roman law of possession, when they treated the lessee 
as a mere conductor who had merely a personal right as against his land- 
lord, but no possession. Hence the interest of the lessee for years, 
being protected by the personal and not by real actions, fell into the 
category of personal property; and so the English land law was split 
into two halves—“ English law for six centuries and more will have 
to rue this youthful flirtation with Romanism.”’ 

But the law soon came to the conclusion that the lessee had some- 
thing very much more than a merely personal right as against his 
lessor. It was recognized that he had a proprietary right. Why, then, 
was it never protected by the real actions and classed as real property ? 
Why did it continue to be protected by personal actions and to be 
classed as personal property ? The answer to this question, Maitland 
thinks, depends upon economic reasons. These leases very often 
represented investments of capital. If they had been regarded as real 
property they could not have been left by will. But as Maitland says: 
“It is very natural that a man who invests a round sum should wish 
for a power of bequest. The invested sum is an utterly different thing 
from the landed estate which he would desire to keep in his family.’ 

I pass to the second of these distinctions—the distinction between 
land held by free, and that held by unfree, tenure. The question at 
what point the courts drew the line between free tenure, which con- 
noted protection by the royal courts and the common law, and unfree 
tenure, which connoted the absence of this protection, is by no means 
easy to state confidently. The best opinion is, I think, this: a tenure 
which compelled the tenant to do any large amount of labour services 
for his lord, which put him in effect in the position of one of the hands 
by which the lord’s demesne was cultivated, was classed as unfree. 
The courts had gone great lengths in ousting the lords’ jurisdiction by 
protecting all free tenants. Having regard to the labour service 
system, by which the lord cultivated his demesne, it may well have 


1 Pollock and Maitland, ii., 114 (2nd ed.). 4° 1 bid.,i.,417. 
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seemed to these royal courts that, if they still further extended their 
jurisdiction, and protected unfree as well as free tenants, they would 
have deprived landowners of proper control over the management of 
their estates. If this is so, the line which the royal courts drew in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries between free and unfree tenure is 
due to economic causes—so that it may be said that the economic 
conditions prevailing in those centuries are the cause for this salient 
distinction in the English land law between freehold and copyhold, 
which lasted until 1926. 

I pass now to the sixteenth century. 

(ii.) It is well known that, at the end of the fifteenth and the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth centuries, the evil effects of depopulation, 
caused by the conversion of arable land into sheep farms, were exercising 
the mind of the government. Now it is quite clear that the denial to 
the lessee for years of a remedy, which would enable him to recover 
his land if he were wrongly turned out of his farm, and the denial to 
the copyholder of any remedy in the king’s court if he were ejected, 
facilitated the operations of landlords who wished to turn out their 
tenants, and use their property as pasture for sheep. It is, I think, 
for this reason that the lawyers, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
decided to allow the lessee for years, who had been ejected, to recover, 
not only damages, but also the land itself; and that they decided to 
give the copyholder a similar remedy, if the lord ejected him in defiance 
of the custom of the manor. Here, then, we have two changes in the 
law, which had large indirect effects on the development of the land 
law, due mainly to economic causes. I pass now to my last instance, 
which comes from modern times. 

(iii.) The evils of the system of strictly settling property came to 
be more and more felt, as, in the course of the nineteenth century, 
England became industrialized. These evils have been admirably 
stated by Sir Arthur Underhill: 

‘Tf the estate consisted of a large tract of poor country, fruitful in 
dignity but scanty in rent, and especially if the portions of younger 
children charged on it were heavy, he too often found it a damnosa 
hereditas ; the rents, after payment of interest on the portions, leaving 
a mere pittance for the unfortunate life tenant to live upon, and quite 
disabling him from making improvements, or even keeping the property 
in a decent state of repair. Nay, more, if he did spend money in im- 
provements, the money was sunk in the estate to the detriment of his 
younger children. He could not pull down the mansion house, however 
old and inconvenient it might be, nor even, strictly, make any sub- 
stantial alteration in it. Unless expressly made unimpeachable for 

1 A Century of Law Reform, 284-85. 
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waste, he could not open new mines. But, in addition to these dis- 
abilities, what pressed still more hardly upon him, and on the develop- 
ment of the estate generally, was his inability to make long leases. 
Consequently, when valuable minerals lay beneath a settled property, 
or the growth of a neighbouring town made it ripe for building sites 
(the rents for which would greatly exceed the agricultural rent), nothing 
could lawfully be done. The tenant for life could not open the mines 
himself even if he had the necessary capital for working them; nor, even 
if unimpeachable for waste, could he grant leases of them to others 
for a term, which would repay the lessees for the necessary expenditure 
in pits and plant; nor could he grant building leases or sell for building 
purposes at fee farm rents.” 

It was these economic evils which produced the settled land acts, 
1882-90. As Lord Macnaghten said in Bruce v. M. arquis of Aylesbury: 
“ The act of 1882 differs from all previous legislation in regard to 
settled land. ... A period of agricultural depression, which showed 
no sign of abatement, had given rise to a popular outcry against settle- 
ments. The problem was how to relieve settled land from the mischief 
which strict settlements undoubtedly did in some cases produce, 
without doing away altogether with the power of bringing land into 
settlement. That was something very different from the task to which 
parliament addressed itself in framing the settled estates acts. In 
those acts the legislature did not look beyond the interests of the 
persons entitled under the settlement. In the settled land acts the 
paramount object of the legislature was the well-being of the settled 
land.”” In other words, economic reasons produced the scheme of the 
settled land acts, under which the tenant for life under a settlement was 
given very many of the powers of an absolute owner, in order that the 
best use might be made of the property, in the interests both of the 
general public and of the beneficiaries under the settlement. 


This paper has been rather in the nature of an array of scattered 
instances. I hope that it has demonstrated the close connection which 
exists between legal and economic history. That connection is so very 
close that I do not think that either the legal or the economic historian 
can do justice to his subject without extensive borrowings from the 
other’s learning—that, at any rate, is the experience of one legal 


historian. 
W. S. HoLpswortu. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE WAGE ASSESSMENTS 
OF 1560 AND 1667°* 


ments, a word must be said on the history of their discovery. 

The rates of 1667 were found recently by Miss Joan Wake 
on the Northamptonshire Quarter Sessions files for the nineteenth 
year of Charles Il” They are here printed with the kind permission 
of the county authorities. The story of the earlier rates is more 
complicated. Many years ago Professor Hewins had called the atten- 
tion of Dr. Cunningham® to the fact that a Northamptonshire wage 
assessment, ascribed to the year 1560, was listed in 1871 in the Second 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission,* as among Earl 
Spencer’s® papers in Spencer House, St. James’s. Dr. Cunningham 
wrote in 1892 that Lord Spencer had kindly had a search made 
for it, but without success® In 1894 Miss McArthur,’ and in 1898 
Professor Hewins,8 mention the possibility of its existence and record 
the fruitless search for it. All three scholars were in agreement as to 
the importance of tracing the document, realizing that if it were 
correctly dated, it would prove that the justices of the peace were 
assessing wages several years before the Statute of Artificers of 1562-63. 
It is therefore a matter of great good fortune that Miss Wake, while 
examining the Spencer papers a few months ago at Althorp, came 
across a folded sheet, of about 8 by 12 inches, containing the rates 
in question, plainly dated 1560. Through the courtesy of the present 
Earl Spencer, it has been possible to have the document photographed 
and printed in full. 


Bee: trying to estimate the significance of the two assess- 


1 Printed infra, pp. 131-134. It isa pleasure to express my appreciation of my 
grant for research from the American Council of Learned Societies. It has been 
of great service in the preparation of this article. 

2 In County Hall, Northampton. 

3 Economic Journal, ii., 504, note I. 

4 App. 18. 

5 The fifth earl; he succeeded to the title in 1857 and died in rgro. 
8 Economic Journal, ut supra. 

7 English Historical Review, ix., 313, note 27. 

8 Economic Journal, viii., 344. 
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In considering this earliest known Northamptonshire assessment, 
the first point that suggests itself is its relation to the Buckingham- 
shire assessment of 1561 appended to a letter to Cecil, and to Cecil’s 
whole programme of reform, drawn up in 1559, both now easily 
accessible in Tudor Economic Documents: Cecil’s policy as to wages 
is of peculiar interest, linked up as it is with the problem of the inter- 
pretation of the Statute of 13 Richard II., 1389-90, the earliest 
attempt to provide for the annual rating of wages by the justices of 
the peace. The Northamptonshire schedule contains a somewhat fuller 
list of agricultural workers than does that for Buckinghamshire; and 
enumerates seven craftsmen instead of five, the additions being plough- 
wrights and masons. As is to be expected, there are no material 
differences between the two sets of rates, although, on the whole, 
they are a little higher in Buckinghamshire. A few illustrations 
will suffice. For the bailiff of husbandry, and for his next best servant, 
in Buckinghamshire, the yearly wages, counting allowances for livery, 
are 1s. 8d. and 3s. 4d. higher respectively; but the woman servant 
is given rs. 8d. less for her livery. For harvest labourers and for 
the servants of bricklayers, tylers and thatchers, the daily wages in 
money are identical in the two counties, with a penny more allowance 
for food in Buckinghamshire. For master craftsmen and for the 
servants of carpenters and sawyers in the latter county, there is a 
penny more in daily money wages. 

But to understand the real purport of the two assessments, and, 
as it will appear later, of Cecil’s scheme, another comparison is neces- 
sary, that of the assessed rates with the maximum rates specified 
by the Statute of 6 Henry VIII.,° 1514-15, theoretically still in force.® 
Although some lack of uniformity in method of statement’ prevents 
a comparison of all the items, there are sufficiently clear instances 
to prove that the justices’ rates are higher than those of the Statute. 
The table on page 126 will serve as examples: 

1 Ed. R. H. Tawney and Eileen Power, 1924, vol. i., 325-38. The originals 
are among the MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, i., 162-65 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Reports), and in State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xix., no. 43, respectively. Cf. 
also Economic Journal, viii., 341-44, and the article by Mr. Tawney on “ Assess- 
ment of Wages,” in Vierteljahrschrift fir Sozial und Wirthschaftsgeschichte, Bd. 
X1., 322-23. 

: Se . c. viii., confirmed with minor modifications in 1427 by 6 Henry VI., 
c. lii., and in 1429 by 8 Henry VI., c. viii. 

3 The latter is a surprising omission from the Buckinghamshire schedule. 

4 But for the mower, a penny less. 

Bl Sepltls 

6 Except for London craftsmen, see 7 Henry VIIL., c. v., also an article by 


Miss McArthur in English Historical Review, xv., 449-50. 
7 Notably in the matter of food allowances. 
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DaiLy WAGES. 


Statute. |Northants.| Bucks. 

pa eee! re he PR a —— 
with meat an 
Easter to Master and mips ; 5d. 5d. ‘ 

Michaelmas .. carpenter | without mea 

3 and drink qd. 8d. od. 
with meat 7 f sd 
Harvest time ..| Mower tesa 4d. 5d. % 
and drink 6d. od. ‘ 


Inasmuch as the great rise in prices had taken place in the forty- 
five years since the passing of the act, it seems eminently reasonable, 
from the economic point of view, that the justices should exceed the 
statutory limit,) especially in food allowance. But what was their 
authority for an apparently illegal action? This is the question that 
needs to be answered. Cecil’s list of articles to be considered in the 
parliament of 1559 concerns mainly economic and social matters. 
No. 2, on Labourers and Servants, asks “‘ that the Statutes 12 Richard 
II., chap. iii., ‘that no servant or labourer at the end of his term 
depart out of the hundred or place where he dwells,’ etc., and 
13 Richard II., chap. viii., ordering the justices at every session to 
appoint by proclamation the wages of workers, etc., be confirmed. . . .” 
It is almost certain that this latter suggestion of Cecil’s was incor- 
porated into the ‘‘ Bill for wages of Servants and Labourers” noted 
in the Commons’ Journals under date of 25 April 1559,” previously 
reported on 7 April® and 21 April.*| When the bill failed to become 
law® in this first parliament of the new reign, Cecil had recourse to 
other methods to achieve his ends. These methods are revealed in 
a letter to him of 3 September, 1561° by William Tyldsley, a justice 
of the peace in Buckinghamshire.”? In referring to the activity of 

1 Their increase is scarcely revolutionary. 

2 Journals of the House of Commons, i., 60. 

8“ The Bill touching the Order for Men Servants and Women Servants” 
(Sir A. Cooke); ibid., 59. Cf. also D’Ewes, Journals, ed. 1682, 55. 


4 Misprinted as ‘12 April.’”’ ‘‘ The Bill for a good Order of Servants of 
Husbandry and Artificers, and their Wages ”’ (Journals of the House of Commons 
i., 60). 

5 Cecil’s art. 6 (Tudor Economic Documents, i., 326) deals with apprentices, 
and appears, I think, in the “ Bill for taking and having of Apprentices ” of 18 
April, 1559 (Journals of the House of Commons, i., 60). This bill likewise failed 
of enactment. - 6 Tudor Economic Documents, i., 330-34. 

7 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, ii., no. 17; lists supposed to be of justices 
of the peace at the accession of Elizabeth. 
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the Queen and the Council, Tyldsley writes that “ sertayne penall 
statutes ” had recently been sent to the shires for enforcement. They 
are evidently to be identified as the “ abbreviat of Statutes’? men- 
tioned in a royal proclamation! and covering several of Cecil’s articles. 
The statutes were accompanied, adds Tyldsley, by an “‘ ernist Letter 
from the Cownsell,2 which . . . haith caused in some shyres A littill 
to be done, and in some shyres nothing at all... .” Tyldsley warns 
Cecil that rumour makes him responsible for all “ thees doinges ”’ and 
even for the regulation of ‘‘ what wayges watermen shuld take.” It 
is, I think, clear that the justices in Northamptonshire and in Bucking- 
hamshire (the latter perhaps rendered zealous by local disturbances)? 
were acting under the specific orders of the Queen and the Privy Council, 
and in accordance with the policy devised by Cecil. In fact, the 
Buckinghamshire justices state that they have assembled themselves 
by the Queen’s “‘speciall comandment ... for the Reformance of 
Wayges ”’;> while the Northamptonshire justices refer to the “ Lord 
cheef Justice ordre,” perhaps because he was Sir Robert Catlin® of 
Northamptonshire origin.” Undoubtedly both sets of commissioners 
considered these orders sufficient warrant to permit them safely to 
ignore the Statute of 1514-15. The incident is in accord with previous 
instances in the history of the office of both keepers and justices of 
the peace when drastic changes were made without parliamentary 
sanction.® 

That Cecil was persuading the Council to command the county 
justices of the peace to assess wages without regard to the statutory 


+ “ Seeing the good effect of the ‘ abbreviat of Statutes ’ published last year 
(2.€., 1561) by order of the Council, these are again to be taken in hand this year. 
7 May, 1562. Crawford, Catalogue of Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (1910), i., 
no. 565. 

* The Register of the Privy Council is unfortunately lost for the period 
between 12 May, 1559 and 28 May, 1562, but see MS. Harl. 589, ff. 310-315, 
for the letter. 

3 Cf. Acts of the Privy Council, n.s. vii., 101 (9 May, 1559). 

4“ Itis unnecessary to stress here the amount of influence exercised by “‘ master 
secretarye,”’ but there is room for a further detailed study of his economic schemes 
along the lines laid down by the late Mrs. Knowles. See Cunningham, Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce (ed. 1921), ii., 53-84. 

5 Tudor Economic Documents, i., 334. 

6 Appointed on 22 January, 1559 (Foss, Judges). 

7 Born in the county, according to Foss, but in Leicestershire of a North- 
ampton family, according to The Dictionary of National Biography. Catlin’s 
daughter married Sir John Spencer, the ancestor of the present earl. It is to be 
remembered that Cecil himself was a Northamptonshire man. 

8 For the justices’ shifting powers in relation to gaol delivery, see my Early 
Treatises, 88, note 4. Thereis, to citeanother example, interesting evidence for the 

election of the keepers for a short period in the fourteenth century, a procedure 
for which there seemed to be no parliamentary sanction. 
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limits, and was thus anticipating the Statute of Artificers, 1562-63, is 
proved both by the assessments under consideration,! and by his 
request for the confirmation of the assessing clause of the Statute of 
1389-90. The phraseology of the latter Act implies the abandonment 
of the statutory maximum rates of 1349, 1351 and 1388: “ But foras- 
inuch as a Man cannot put the Price of Corn and other Victuals in 
certain . . . the Justices of Peace . . . shall make proclamation by 
their Discretion according to the Dearth of Victuals . . .” of rates of 
wages, “ notwithstanding the Statutes thereof heretofore made.’’? 
Absolute proof of the intention of the new Act is afforded by the 
1431 assessment for the county of Norfolk, sanctioning wages higher 
than those of the statute of 1388.3 Since the practice in towns is 
to be sharply differentiated from that in the county at large, it is 
perhaps not sound to lay too much stress on the fact that a Coventry 
wage schedule of 1420 contains rates higher than those of the statute 
of 1388.4 But in the case of the city of Oxford, there is further evi- 
dence, as cogent as that of the county of Norfolk. The huge rolls of 
the sessions on the Statutes of Labourers held in 1390-94 show a 
procedure used by the city justices® that can be explained only by a 
reference to the wage-assessing clause of the recent Statute. In the 
proceedings on wage cases, phrases occur such as: “ by the advice of 
the justices,” ‘according to the ordinance of the justices.”® In 
certain crafts the justices decide that wages are not subject to assess- 
ment. Frequently, the indicted admit the exact amount received 
and leave to the “ discretion”’ of the justices the decision as to its 
legality. Rates higher than the statutory are declared legal by the 
justices, and when thus sanctioned apparently take the place of a 
formal schedule.’ 

The really difficult problem is to ascertain the theory and practice 
of the period after the re-enactment of statutory maximum rates in 

1 That is, ifit be accepted that they were drawn up at Cecil’s instigation. 

2 Mr. Tawney (p. 318 of his article cited swpva) disagrees with the view here 


stated, and holds that the justices were limited by the maximum rates of the 
statute of 1388. 


8 Printed by Miss McArthur, English Historical Review, xiii., 299-302. 

4 Leet Book, ed. M.D. Harris, 21. Cf. my Early Treatises, 93, and note 2. 

5 Described in my introduction to the text of the rolls: Medieval Archives of 
the University of Oxford (ed. Rev. H. E. Salter, 1921), ii., ix.-xv. 

6 Cf. the heading of the 1431 assessment: ‘‘ Ordinacio facta per Justiciarios 
pacisi.) .%% 

7 If such a procedure were at all usual, it is easy to understand why more 
assessments are not discovered. What is needed is a thorough study of the 
proceedings before the justices for the reigns of Richard II., Henry IV. and 
Henry V. There are a number preserved in the Public Record Office among the 


sixty or more fairly complete rolls for the last half of the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries (Early Treatises, 2). ; 
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1444-45,1 1495” and 1514-15,° without any specific repeal of the 
wage-assessing clause of 1389-90. We know far too little about the 
actual practice of the county justices of the peace for the century 
from 1445 to the accession of Elizabeth. The printed Quarter Sessions 
records are seldom of earlier date than the latter part of her reign; 
the manuscript material, abundant though it is, certainly for the years 
before 1500, exists in a shape not easy to use, and has not yet been 
examined.° Only negative statements, therefore,can be made. There 
is no evidence to show that rates above the legal level were officially 
sanctioned. Nor has the hypothesis that the justices continued to 
assess wages, but henceforth within the limits imposed by current 
statutes,° been confirmed, as far as I know, by the discovery of a 
single schedule containing rates identical with, or lower than, the 
statutory maximum.’ 

For towns, in contrast to the county as a whole, we have far more 
information. The material is abundant, and much of it is easily 
accessible in print.2 The difficulty here is that the evidence is con- 
tradictory. In some instances, the local officials are trying vigorously 
to enforce the statutory maximum, as in Salisbury in 1452;° in many 
instances, on the other hand, they are issuing schedules of wages 
higher than the statutory level, as in Coventry in 1553.° It is natural 
that under the strain of keener economic competition than is felt in 
the country they should find it impossible to keep the rates of wages 
that had become obsolete. An interesting study might be made of 
the extent to which towns were innovators in industrial matters and 
the initiators of policies that were later adopted by the national 


government." 


U923 Henry V1., Cc. xil. 2 faidelealmy, WAN puso sul: so entry V Ll Caan 

4 The Middlesex rolls (ed. J. C. Jeaffreson for the Middlesex County Records 
Society) begin in 1549. The absence of wage cases until 13 December, 1561 
(i., 43), is interesting in view of Tyldsley’s strictures on the Middlesex justices 
(Tudor Economic Documents, i., 333-34). It is of course possible that future 
investigation will reveal MS. records for the first half of the sixteenth century. 

5 Of the rolls mentioned supra note 7, p. 126, only two or three belong to 
the years after 1445. For the scattered condition of the later records, see Early 
Treatises, 3-4. 

6 Stated by Miss McArthur, English Historical Review, ix., 310-14. 

7 I have shown elsewhere why Miss McArthur’s evidence from sixteenth- 
century manuals does not seem to me sound (Early Treatises, 32-42 [especially 
36, note 1], 107). 

8 See the useful list of town records by E. Lipson in Royal Hist. Soc. Transac- 
‘tions, 3rd series, X., 115-58. 

9 Hist. MSS..Comm. Reports, Various Collections, iv., 201, quoted by Mr. 
Tawney, op. cit., 324. 

10 Leet Book, 806-07, quoted by Mr. Tawney, op. cit., 316. 
 [bid., 314-18. B. L. Hutchins in Economic Journal, x., 404-11. 
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It is now possible to understand the full significance of the assess- 
ments of 1560 and of 1561. Issued in each case by justices of the 
peace acting not for a given town but for the county as a whole, they 
sanction rates above the statutory level, and thus represent the earliest 
example since 1444-45, as far as is now known, of a reversion to the 
policy of 1389-90, in accordance with the programme of reform drawn 
up by Cecil That the results of Cecil’s experiment were not regarded 
as disastrous is proved by the fact that the policy became one of the 
corner-stones of the statute of 1562-63. 

Before turning to the assessment of 1667, it is worth noting that 
rates proclaimed in 1595 under the above statute have long been in 
print for a borough within the county of Northampton—Higham 
Ferrers.2 Craftsmen are naturally more fully represented than in 
the county assessment, and, where a comparison can be made, are 
receiving higher wages than those of 1560. A master craftsman, for 
example, has 6d. and rod. as compared with 5d. and 8d.° On the 
other hand, for agricultural labourers wages have risen very little, 
often remaining the same, and in the case of mowers have even fallen 
—4d. and 8d. instead of 5d. and gd. as in 1560. 

The 1667 Northamptonshire assessment, like that of 1560, is for 
the county as a whole, and gives an interesting opportunity for the 
comparison of wage levels separated by over a century. In spite of 
a beginning of a fall in prices in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, wages have risen since 1560. The rise is, however, by no 
means uniform. While the bailiff of husbandry is receiving more 
than double the earlier rate, the woman servant has very little increase. 
For harvest labourers and for craftsmen there is some increase, especi- 
ally marked in the allowances for food; thus the gd., 6d. or 8d., repre- 
senting money wages that do not include meat and drink, have almost 
always become a shilling. There are several unexpected details: not 
as many occupations are noted as one would expect in an age of growing 
specialization. Further, the distinction between the wages of master 
craftsmen and of their servants is in some cases obliterated. In fact, 
the document as a whole has a somewhat perfunctory appearance. 
But since doubt has been expressed as to the continuation of the 
system of rating wages in the Restoration period, the schedule of 
1667, by the very fact of its existence, has a distinct importance.* 

1 Mr. Tawney’s interpretation of the act of 1389-90 inevitably leads him to 
very different conclusions on the policy of Cecil (op. cit., 324-26). 

2 Society of Antiquaries’ Collection of Broadsides, Elizabeth, no. 102, cited 
by Crawford, Proclamations, i., no. 877. 

3 The two sets of figures represent rates with food and without. 


4 It thus confirms the view cogently stated by Mr. Tawney (op. cit., 327-37) 
against the older theories of Hewins and Cunningham. 
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It affords clear proof that, until far more extensive research has been 
carried on, there are few generalizations about wage assessments that 
can safely be made. 

B. H. Putnam. 


[1 
F’. 1. Order concerninge all manner Laborers servaunts at husbandrie 
and all artifficers vsuall for the mayntenaunces thereof towchinge the 
wages by the daye or by the yere as the tyme of the yere requirithe 
rated and appoynted by the holle consente of all the Justicers of peaxe 
present at the generall sessyons holden of the peaxe holden at Nor- 
thamton the Thurysdaie next after Lowe sondaie.2_ Anno domini 1560. 


DAIE LABORERS MEN AND WOMEN, 


First everie persone shall take for wedinge of corne untill hey tyme 
not above id and meate & drinke & without meate and drinke iijd. 

Item the woman laborer in cockinge and rakinge barlie in harveist 
ijd the daie with meate and drinke and without iiijd and everie man ujd 
with meate and drinke and without vd. 

Item everie man reapar that ys a good workeman at wheate or 
Rie iiijd the daie with meate and drinke and without vjd and everie 
woman Reapar iijd the daie and meate & drinke and without meate and 
drinke vd. Lyke wages for hakkinge & waddinge pease. 

Item everie moar of corne or grasse because of my Lorde cheef 
Justice ordre vd the daie with meate and drinke and without ixd the 
daie. 

Item everie Mason, Carpendre, Tyler, Brickelayer, Sawyer, 
Ploughewrite & suche artifficers shall take but vd the daie with meate 
and drinke and without meate and drinke but viijd and their servauntes 
iijd with meate and drinke and without vd. : 

Item everie Thattcher iiijd the daie with meate and drinke and 
without vid the daie and not above. . 

Item everie hedger, dycher, or digger, thressher, server of mason 


1 The copyright of the 1560 assessment is reserved to Earl Spencer. 

225 April. From 9 Jan. to 1 Oct., 1560, the clerk of the peace, Henry 
Freman, and fourteen justices received wages for their sessions as follows: 4 days 
each, the clerk, William Chaunsey, Francis Saunders; 3 days each, Thomas 
Mulsho, Thomas Wattes; 2 days each, John Fermor, Thomas Spencer, Bartholo- 
mew Tate; 1 day each, Robert Lane, Thomas Andrews, Valentine Knyghtley, 
Edward Gryffyn, Richard Cave, John Pyckerynge, Thomas Lovet. (Pipe Roll, 
I Eliz., Item North ’t.d. I am indebted for this reference to Mr. S. C. Ratcliff 
of the Public Record Office). Except for Fermor and Tate, the justices named 
appear on the lists of 1559, cited supra, note 7, p. 126. 
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or Tylor and suche lyke iijd the daie with meate and drinke and without 
vd the daie. 

Note that all thes wagisseis aforesaide shall contynew from Easter 
vntyll mychillmas yerelie and from mychellmas vnto Easter everie 
persone shalle abate after jd the daie of the wages aforesaide as foloweth 
all thos that are before appoynted to vd shall take but iiijd the daie 
and thos that sholde take but iiijd to have iijd and those shall take 
but ijd that hadde before iijd and those that hadde ijd but jd or jd 
ob thatchers excepted. 

F. 1d. Wages for all manner servauntes at husbandrie. Imprimis 
the cheefe servaunte or baylie at husbandrie that takithe the holle 
charge of a farme of husbandrie shall not take above xxxiiis iijd in 
monye his lyverie vjs viijd and vs for his bootes for the holle yere his 
wageis. 

Item the next best servaunte at husbandrie not above xxxs in monye 
and his lyverie price vjs viiijd. 

Item the nexte common servaunte that can but plowe and threshe 
not above xxs in monye and his lyverie vs. 

All other to be rated by the dyscretion of the highe constables in 
there sessyons. 

Item the beste woman servaunte that takithe charge of the holle 
howse kepinge not above xxs & her lyverie price vjs viijd. 

Item the best woman servaunte beinge a deye not takinge suche 
charge not above xvjs in monye and her lyverie price vjs viijd. 

Item the common numbre of meaner sortes not above xs and the 
lyveries as aforesaide. 


SHEPARDES IN FALLOWES. 


Item that the best shepard take not above xxvjs and his lyverie yf he 
be charged with a grette flocke and the best next not above xxs and 
his lyverie at the price of husbandemens lyveries. 

Item the thirde sorte of shepardes not above xvjs and for his 
lyverie accordinge to the appoyntment of the highe Constable at there 
Sessyons. 

Memorandum that in all places where lesse wages ether to daye 
laborers Artiffycers or servauntes at husbandrie ys taken and payde 
at this present in eny other partes of this shire the same to contynewe 
and the heyherers not to be compelled by this ordre to breake the same 
but that no persone or persones shall take at eny tyme thereafter above 
vppon payne of imprisonment and xxs fyne accordinge to the lawe 
bothe to the gever and taker as ys appoynted by the statute and made 
the syxte yere of the Raigne of Kinge Henrie the viiith the therd 
Capitulum vide. 
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F’, 2d.* The generall rates of wages for servauntes Artiffycers and 
Laborers at husbandrie made etc. 
The generall [szc.]. 


II 


Northampton.—Rates of Wages for Artificers Labourers and 
Servantes agreed upon by the Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Northampton at the Generall Sessions of the Peace of our Lord the 
King at the Castle of Northampton [space] for the said County the 
Tuesday next after the close of Easter [space] In the xixth yeare* 
of the Raigne of our Soveraigne Lord Charles ye Second by ye grace of 
God of England Scotland Fraunce & Ireland King Defender of the 
faith, etc. 


HOUSEHOLD SERVANTS. By the yeare 


TVs: 
The Bayliffs wages 5 10 
The Cheife Hynde ; ot et 
A man-servant aged sixteene ‘under twenty yeares DAMN ELS 
A man-servant aged twenty yeares .. 5 F 3 
A mayd servant aged twenty yeares I 
A mayd servant aged sixteene under twenty yeares I 


ecoooooFf 


LABOURERS IN HARVEST. 


By the day from the By the day from the 
25th March to the 29th 29th September to the 


September 25th March 
: ithout : without 
with meate with meate 
Eivintem Ot Sia, Gime ee 
drinke. avinke. 


OW sada Aas ide lass: ‘dali pisied. 
Common Labourers by the 
day except Harvest worke 


& Heyworke Om OA 20 yOu See Ow Op crave 0.akb 
A Mower of Grasse in Hay 
tyme O-o0 620-1 0 
A Mower of Corne or Grasse 
in Harvest tyme .. 0 0 OOM st 0 
A Man-Reaper Bi te, Dor0 Oe Om-st an0 
A Woeman-Reaper .. Oe O weet en Oni. ao 


A ffollower of Sythe a Pytcher 
o1-Cart..a driver of Cart,in 
Harvest a e OOM OUR Ott 0 


1 f. 2 is blank. 

276 April, 1667. A Liber Pacis ascribed tentatively to the year 1663 
(Public Record Office, C 193/12) includes a list of 79 justices for Northampton- 
shire. Numerous associations to the Commission appear in Docquet Book, 
vol. vii., Crown Office, now in the Public Record Office. 
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ARTIFICERS. 


By the day from the 
25th March to the 29th 
September 


ithout 
with meate ™ os 


‘ meate & 
& drinke. Joraka: 


oe Or NY aa Nee, 

A ffree mason or Carpenter 
being ye Cheife workeman o I' 6 0 I O 
Other ffree Masons or Car- 
penters PA + Me 
A Rough Mason or Bricklayer 
being ye Cheife workeman 0 0 6 0 I O 
Other Rough Masons or Brick- 
layers re ee sa 
A Tyler, a Plaisterer, a Daw- 
ber, a Thatcher, a Coller 


0 oT6st Dero 


maker its be xp One One Deets teat 
A Ploughwright, a Millwright, 

a wheelewright, a Carpenter 0 0 6 0 I O 
A Brickemaker, a Tylemaker 0 0 6 0 I O 
A Sawyer ‘a is wt. OF Oh G sO05tehal 
ffor any other worke as Hedg- 

ing Ditching Threshing ..0 0 4 0 0 8 


By THE GREAT. 


ffor sawing one hundred of Oaken Boards 

ffor sawing one hundred of Elme Boards 

ffor moweing an acre of Grasse ; a 
ffor making an acre of Grasse ready for ye Carte 
ffor moweing an acre of Barley Oates or Pease 


ffor gatheringe or rakeinge an acre of barley, oates or pease 


ffor reaping an acre of wheate or Rye .. 


TRESHERS. 


ffor threshing a quarter of Oates or Barley 
ffor threshing a quarter of Pease or Beanes 
ffor threshing a quarter of Rye or Wheate 


By the day from the 
29th September to the 
25th March 
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EXAMINED By WILLIAM IRELAND THE YOUNGER 
CLERKE OF THE PEACE. 


1 Apparently crossed through and o substituted for 1. 


A NOTEBOOK OF ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


r AHE late Lord Milner, in his Reminiscence of Arnold Toynbee, 
remarks that “he had all the qualities required for writing a 
great economic history. He had historical imagination; .. . 
yet this . . . never caused him to take the smallest liberty with facts.”’ 
What this very true observation does not sufficiently perhaps emphasize 
is the very considerable amount of labour which Toynbee spent on the 
collection of facts. 

I was given by Mrs. Toynbee, a good many years ago, a substantial 
quarto notebook of her husband’s, containing 232 pages, about half 
filled with his carefuland rather minute handwriting. Ihadno occasion 
to refer toit; and its existence, lam afraid, escaped my memory. But, 
in transferring my books from Birmingham to Canterbury, I have come 
across it again; and this is an appropriate moment to bring it to the 
knowledge of the present generation of students of economic history. 

Mrs. Toynbee, in her Prefatory Note to the Industrial Revolution, 
speaks of her husband as “ collecting materials during the last year or 
two ”’ of his life. The time certainly must have been short—between 
his appointment at Balliol in 1878 and the beginning of his course of 
lectures in 1881. And during that time Toynbee had not only to think 
of his Indian Civil Service students of Political Economy; “‘ he threw 
himself,”’ as Milner tells us, “into the cause of social and religious re- 
form: he was a Poor Law Guardian, a Co-operator, a Church Reformer.” 
When I myself knew him, and—though already a graduate—took a 
series of essays to him on the doctrine of wages in Adam Smith and 
Ricardo, he did not give me the impression of being overwrought; but 
I knew that he had to put constraint upon himself not to get overtired. 
And hence the remarkable thing to me is that during this time Toynbee 
should have been able to give long hours—equal in the aggregate to 
several months of continuous attention—to the careful and most 
methodical turning-over of piles of material and the writing out of a 
mass of excerpts with all the necessary references. 

The present notebook deals almost exclusively with English 
agrarian history from Tudor times down to the middle of the last 
century. Toynbee seems to have worked through all the county 
Reports to the Board of Agriculture in Arthur Young’s time, Defoe’s 
Tours and Young’s Tours, many Reports of Parliamentary Committees, 
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many a volume of county history and local topography, all the literature 
printed by the New Shakespeare Society, and scores of pamphlets. 
The material is grouped sometimes under topics, sometimes under 
counties; and there are the beginnings of anindex. Conscientiousness, 
impartiality, thoroughness, are the prevailing characteristics. 

During the last forty-five years a whole library has appeared of 
books on English agrarian history: the work of Hasbach and Gay and 
Levy among foreign scholars, of the Hammonds and Gonner at home. 
These have brought out aspects of the subject which Toynbee hardly 
perceived. And yet anyone who is going over the eighteenth-century 
ground again might find it well worth while to refer to Toynbee’s 
notes; and I shall take care that the book is placed where it will be 


accessible to students. 
Wn. ASHLEY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


RECENT WORK IN FRENCH ECONOMIC 
HISTORY (1905-1925) 


rise in France to numerous studies, which have renewed and 

in part transformed our knowledge of the subject. In particular, 
new paths of approach have been found, which open out wide per- 
spectives in this rich field of investigation, for so long almost uncul- 
tivated. 


NOR the last twenty years economic and social history has given 


I. Instruments of Study. 


It must be admitted that the most serious lack is still in the instru- 
ments of study. The task of the economic historian has, it is true, 
been facilitated by the intelligent zeal of our archivists (both of the 
national and of the departmental archives), who have calendared many 
series of documents, into which it was previously difficult to penetrate 
for want of a guide to their contents. But even here much still remains 
to be done; thus, while series C of the departmental archives (provincial 
administration) has almost everywhere been calendared, work has 
hardly been begun on series E, which contains both seigneurial docu- 
ments and notarial archives, when these have been deposited in the 
public archives, and which is of the first importance for economic history. 
The same may be said of series B (archives of the law courts, admiralty 
courts, etc.), which contains so many treasures. 

Bibliographical work leaves still more to be desired, for it has 
hitherto been animated by no rational plan d’ensemble. Weare almost 
obliged to rely for guidance upon the bibliographical indications given 
in works dealing with this or that particular question, (which are some- 
times, it is true, very careful and scholarly), and upon a certain number 
of general surveys published in reviews and in particular in the Revue 
de synthése historique. Thus the monumental work of M. Camille 
Bloch (Bibliographie méthodique de V’histoire économique et sociale de 
la France pendant la guerre mondiale)’ is all the more welcome; it is of 
interest not only for the period of the Great War, but for all sides of 
the social and economic history of contemporary France. M. Ernest 
Perrot, too, is rendering a great service to economic history by publish- 

1 Published by the Dotation Carnegie: Paris, Presses Universitaires, 19206. 
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ing every year, as a supplement to the Revue historique de droit frangats 
et étranger, a bibliographical bulletin of economic and legal history 
which is well informed. 

Editions of documents are likewise less numerous than could 
be desired. It is true that the documents in which the economic 
historian is interested are less easy to publish than those which concern 
other branches of historical science; their value often consists in their 
mass, and nothing can take the place of exploration in the archives. 
Nevertheless, for the period of the middle ages cartularies are of 
fundamental importance; many have already been published and others 
are still being edited, although in smaller numbers. Asan example, 
we may cite the excellent edition of the Cartulaire de Mtrepoix, by 
M. Pasquier,1 which is preceded by an instructive introduction on the 
seigneurial régime and social conditions of this district of the Midi. 

As regards the eighteenth century and the revolutionary period, 
the Commission pour la recherche et la publication des documents relatifs 
a la vie économique de la Révolution, founded in 1903, has been re- 
sponsible for a large number of precious publications. The most 
important are those of the cahiers of 1789, among which may be 
mentioned the cahiers of Orléanais (by Camille Bloch), of Cotentin (by 
Bridrey), of the bailliages of Troyes (by J.-J. Vernier), of the bailliage 
of Sens (by Porée), of the sénéchaussée of Rennes (by H. Sée and A. 
Lesort), etc. Their introductions and notes render these books im- 
portant contributions to the economic history of the ancien régime. 
They are completed by the admirable work of Ph. Sagnac and Pierre 
Caron, Les Comités des droits féodaux et de législation et l'abolition du 
régime seigneurial (1906), and by that of Bruchet on Savoy. Another 
series of these publications deals with the sale of the public lands (diens 
nationaux) in the departments of the Rhéne (S. Charléty), Gironde 
(M. Marion), Ille-et-Vilaine (Guillou and Rebillon), Yonne (Porée), 
Bouches du Rhéne (Moulin), etc. On the economic position of the 
clergy a whole series of books might be written on the model given 
by M. Rebillon.? We may also mention the volumes on the questions 
of the food supply,‘ of the vicissitudes of the domaine congéable during 
the Revolution,> and of the common lands. As regards industry, 
the very valuable work of Hubert Bourgin, L’industrie sidérurgique en 

1 Foix, 1921, 2 vols. 

* L’Abolition du régime seigneurial en Savoie, 1908. 

® La Situation économique du clergé dans les districts de Rennes, Fougéres et 
Vitré, 1913. 

* The most valuable is that of A. Defresne and F. Evrard, Les Subsistances 
dans le district de Versailles de 1788 al’an V. Paris, 1921-22, 2 vols. 

5 Les Vicissitudes du domaine congéable pendant la Révolution. Paris, 191 5-16, 
2 vols, ® Georges Bourgin, Le Partage des biens communauz, 1910. 
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France a la veille de la Révolution (1920), is still isolated. The Procés- 
verbaux des Comités d’ agriculture et de commerce des assemblées révolution- 
natres, edited by F. Gerbaux and Ch. Schmidt, are especially valuable 
for their excellent notes. Nor must we omit to mention the Bulletin 
ahistoive économique de la Révolution, published by the same Com- 
mission, in which may be found many documents and well-documented 
studies, not only for the revolutionary period but also for the eighteenth 
century. 

From the notarial archives many documents of the highest value may 
be extracted, especially in the form of detailed analyses. Dr. V. 
Leblond has begun the publication of some of these for the district of 
Beauvais in the sixteenth century;! in his collection will be found acts 
of for et hommage, aveux et dénombrements, inventories, wills, indentures 
of apprenticeship, etc. 


II. General Economic History. 


There is no general survey of French economic history similar to 
those which exist for the economic history of England. The volumes 
of the series entitled L’histoive universelle du Travail (Alcan), of which 
M. Georges Renard is the general editor, are concerned with the history 
of Europe in general; such are M. P. Boissonnade’s book on medieval 
Europe,” and that of MM. G. Renard and G. Weulersse on modern 
Europe.* They are useful works of vulgarisation, but they cover such 
a wide field that they cannot always meet the requirements of specialists; 
in particular, less restricted bibliographies are to be desired. 

On the other hand, there are a certain number of good regional 
monographs, which touch on all sides of economic history. Such is 
M. Robert Latouche’s valuable thesis, which studies the very limited 
region of Bas-Quercy,* but for a long period (from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century). This able piece of work, founded upon a large 
number of unpublished documents and notably upon the notarial 
archives, throws valuable light on the seigneurial régime, peasant 
property (the progressive formation of which is shown), and industry 
and commerce, which were flourishing in the sixteenth century but 
reduced to inconsiderable proportions in the eighteenth, when this 
district, lying outside the great road system, became almost exclusively 


1 Documents relatifs a UV histoire économique de Beauvais et du Beauvaisis au 
xvi siécle, t. i., 1537-1550. Paris, Champion, 1925. 

2 Le Travail dans l'Europe chrétienne du moyen age. Paris, 1921. English 
translation, Life and Work in Medieval Europe (Kegan Paul, 1926). 

3 Le Travail dans l Europe moderne. Paris, 1920. English translation, Life 
and Work in Modern Europe sixteenth to eighteenth centuries (Kegan Paul, 1926). 

4 Ta Vie en Bas Quercy du xiv? au xvirie siécle. Toulouse, 1923 (thése de 
doctorat és-lettres). 
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agricultural. M. G. Hottenger* has also studied the whole range of 
economic life in Lorraine immediately after the Revolution; he estab- 
lishes the fact that it remained much the same as it was under the 
ancien régime, with the same methods of agriculture, the same pre- 
dominance of small-scale industry, the same insufficiency of roads, 
the same weak banking organization, etc. M. René Durand,” studying 
the department of Cotes-du-Nord during the Napoleonic period, comes 
to a similar conclusion; though the abolition of the seigneurial régime 
remained a clear gain and the sale of the national lands increased 
peasant ownership, agriculture made no real progress, in spite of official 
encouragement which was more verbal than efficacious, while there was 
even a decline in industry, maritime commerce, and the fisheries. 
The country was exhausted by the constant warfare of the imperial 
period. Fora very wide region of France, Languedoc, a description of 
all aspects of economic life will be found in the conscientious thesis of 
Léon Dutil, L’état économique du Languedoc a la fin de l’ancien régime 
(1911); it is almost entirely based upon unpublished documents, and for 
this reason is a useful instrument of study. Mention may also be 
made of my little volume in the series published by Armand Colin,° 
in which the economic and social life of France in the eighteenth 
century is described. 

A very valuable contribution is made towards economic history as 
a whole by certain studies in human geography; in particular the note- 
worthy theses of MM. A. Demangeon on Picardy (1906), J. Sion on the 
peasants of Eastern Normandy (1909), and R. Musset on the Bas- 
Maine district are really works of economic history, founded upon a 
profound study of documents in the archives. Such also is the character 
of a recent thesis by M. A. Cholley on the Savoy Alps,* in which he 
studies the division of property among the different social classes, the 
formation of peasant property, the question of commons, and rural 
industries. He makes clear the enormous transformation produced 
during the last half of the nineteenth century by the progress of means 
of communication; the district which was formerly used for mixed 
farming of every kind became specialized as grass lands, and rural 
industries for the most part disappeared, to give place in a few centres 
like Annecy to the grande industrie. 

1 La Lorraine économique au lendemain de la Révolution d’aprés les mémoires 
statistiques des préfets de l’an IX. Nancy, Soc. industrielle de l'Est, 1924. 

2 Le Département des Cétes-du-Nord sous le Consulat et l’ Empire (1800-1815), 
Paris, Alcan, 1925, 2 vols (thése de doctorat és-lettres). 

3 Henri Sée, La France économique et sociale au xviii® siécle. Paris, A. Colin, 
1925. 


4 Les Préalpes de Savoie et leur avant-pays. Paris, A. Colin, 1925 (thése de 
doctorat és-lettres). 
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III. Agrarian History. 


The agrarian régime of the middle ages has not recently been the 
subject of many books. Nevertheless for the early period, sometimes 
known as the Dark Ages, the penetrating studies of M. Ferdinand Lot, 
which are still scattered among a number of reviews (Le Moyen Age, 
La Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Chartes, La Revue historique de droit 
francais et étranger), should be noted. In them will be found interesting 
material upon taxation, royal and seigneurial domains, the size of the 
holding or fisc, and population. In his Etudes critiques sur le régne de 
Charlemagne (Paris, 1921) M. Louis Halphen shows that this period 
was not marked, as Inama-Sternegg and even to a certain extent 
Professor Dopsch believed, by an economic renaissance, but that on the 
contrary economic life seems to have become contracted, to the profit 
of the country districts and to the detriment of the towns. 

Upon the condition of the serfs and their enfranchisement the 
thesis of M. Marc Bloch? is full of suggestive ideas; he seeks to prove 
that serfdom was much more complex than used to be thought, that 
it is difficult to determine what were the characteristic burdens of the 
servile state, and that the ¢aille can no longer be considered one of 
them.? M. Olivier Martin’s excellent work on the Custom of Paris* 
is not merely interesting for the history of law; in it will be found 
valuable information upon the feudal régime, and the condition of the 
peasant classes. If a general exposé of the feudal system and the 
seigneurial régime be required, J. Calmette’s volume is entirely 
reliable.° 

The agrarian régime, and indeed all other sides of the economic 
history of the fifteenth century, have hitherto been little studied, and 
M. Jean Régné’s instructive description of the economic life of Vivarais 
just after the Hundred Years War® is the more welcome for this reason. 
From the fiscal inquest ordered in 1464 by the Estates of Languedoc 
and from the communal compoix, M. Régné establishes the fact that, 
in spite of the existence of a few powerful lordships, the régime of small 


1 According to M. Pirenne (‘‘ Un contraste économique: Mérovingiens et 
Carolingiens,”’ in Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire, 1923, subsequently incor- 
porated in Medieval Cities), the decline really began in the ninth century, and 
economic life was still more or less flourishing up till then. 

2 Rois et Sevfs. Paris, 1921. 

3 See on the same subject the even more radical conclusions of M. L. Verriest 
(‘‘ La signification des chartes parties,” in Revue d’histoive du droit, Haarlem, 
-1924, and Le servage dans le comté de Hainaut, 1910). 

4 Histoive de la Coutume de la comté et prévété de Paris, 1922. 

5 Le végime féodal. Paris, A. Colin, 1924. 

6 Jean Régné, La vie économique et les classes sociales en Vivarais au lendemain 
de la guerre de Cent Ans. Aubenas, impr. Habauzit. 
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peasant properties predominated. Most holdings owed only fixed 
cens, in money or in kind, and very few corvées. Agriculture did not 
flourish in this mountainous district, and the life of the peasant was very 
hard. Nevertheless there existed lawyers and, above all, notaries, who, 
together with rich merchants, were ready to take the place of the 
impoverished nobility. A few agricultural markets were formed at the 
mouths of the passes, but there were only two towns worthy of the 
name, Annonay and Aubenas, in which a few industries, notably 
tanneries, developed, but crafts were nowhere organized into jurandes 
or sworn corporations. 

On the agrarian régime of the sixteenth century we hitherto possessed 
hardly any study, and must therefore receive with special gratitude 
the admirable book which M. Paul Raveau has devoted to property and 
the peasantry in Haut-Poitou,! for which he has for many years 
been exploring the notarial archives. After a very exact study of 
the measures of area and capacity in use in Poitou, he considers the 
movement of property and shows how it was becoming concentrated, 
at least in certain parts of the province. He passes under review the 
different methods of cultivation, and devotes a very detailed chapter 
to the methods of leasing land, showing that métayage and fermage were 
far less distinct than they became later, and tracing the transition 
which took place between the old perpetual accensement and the 
temporary leasehold. The book ends with a very minute study of the 
different classes of peasants (/Jaboureurs and journaliers). M. Raveau 
has brought to light in a striking fashion the influence exercised by 
the rise of capitalism upon the system of landed property, as well as 
upon the respective situations of the ancient nobility and the bourgeoisie. 
For that matter in the sixteenth century, as at an earlier date, social 
classes were less rigid than they became in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, a fact which emerges clearly from the very well 
documented and suggestive book of M. Soulgé on the Forez district 2 

But it is, above all, to the eighteenth century that historians of the 
agrarian system are now devoting themselves, both because documents 
are more abundant for this period and because it involves the vitally 
interesting question of the origins of the Revolution. In everything 
which concerns the history of property in France in the eighteenth 
century the place of honour must be given to the researches pursued 
during many years by the Russian historian J. Lutchisky, who, by 
examining the réles de vingtiémes and the terriers of a large part of 
France, has been able to draw up a real statistical analysis of property; 

* L’ Agriculture et les classes paysannes ; la transformation de la propriété dans 
le Haut-Poitou au xvie siecle. Paris, Riviére, 1926. 

> Le Régime féodal et la propriété paysanne. Paris, 1923. 
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and of its division among the different social classes, a work for which 
he was marvellously prepared by his experience of the agrarian system 
of other parts of Europe. He has not been able to produce all the 
proofs collected in his notes and tables, but it is only necessary to 
consult his two principal works, which have been translated into 
French,t to be convinced of the novelty of his discoveries and the 
penetration of his mind; in this branch of study he has been a real 
pioneer, and the criticisms which have been levied against points of 
detail in his work in no way detract from its merit nor from the 
gratitude which is due to him.” 

The works of M. Marion on the rural classes of the Bordeaux district? 
and of H. Sée on Brittany* have been followed by other regional studies. 
In 1914 M. Laude described the condition of the peasantry in Artois 
in an extremely conscientious book. More recently M. Jean de la 
Monneraye, in a study which is legal rather than economic, describes 
the seigneurial régime in the Maine, showing that it was weaker and 
pressed less heavily upon the peasant classes than in the neighbouring 
province of Brittany. But the most notable work is the thesis devoted 
by M. Georges Lefebvre to the peasants of the north.” In Part L., 
which deals with the ancien régime, the author examines in great detail 
the division of property, the method of farming, the rights of collective 
use of the soil, agriculture, which was more flourishing in Flanders than 
in any other part of the kingdom, although this did not prevent the 
existence of a large agricultural “‘ proletariat,’ upon whom M. Lefebvre 
has thrown a flood of light. The second part of the book, dealing 

1 [’ Etat des classes agricoles en France a la veille de la Révolution. Paris, 
Champion, 1911; La Propriété paysanne en France avant la Révolution, particu- 


ligvement dans le Limousin. Paris, 1912. Among his still untranslated works 
in Russian The Agricultural Classes in the Parisian District before the Revolution 
(Russian Thought, 1915) may be mentioned. 

2 For the division of property between the different social classes and for the 
peasants’ mode of life, see a very interesting work by Jean Donat, Une Commu- 
nauté rurale ala fin del’ ancien régime. Toulouse, 1926. (Publication of the Comité 
de Documents économiques du Tarn-et-Garonne.) The author, who has used a 
survey (cadastre) of 1767 and notarial achives, shows that almost all the peasants 
were proprietors, but often of infinitely small portions, and that they were crushed 
less by seigneurial rights than by the taxation imposed by the central government. 

3 ‘tat des classes rurales dans la généralité de Bordeaux”’ in Revue des 
Etudes historiques. 1902. 

4 Les Classes ruvales en Bretagne du xvi° siecle a la Révolution. Paris, Giard, 
1906. (Reprinted from the Annales de Bretagne.) 

5 ‘ Les Classes rurales en Artois a la fin de l’ancien régime’”’ in Le Revue du 
Nord. Lille, 1914. 

6 “Le régime féodal et les classes rurales dans le Maine au xviii siecle” 
in Revue historique de droit. Paris, Soc. du Recueil Sirey, 1922. 

7 Les Paysans du Nord pendant la Révolution frangaise. Lille, 1924 (thése 


de doctorat és-lettres). 
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with the revolutionary era, is still more novel; it would be impossible 
to deal in a more exact and penetrating manner with the progressive 
abolition of the seigneurial régime, the results of the sale of the national 
lands (biens nationaux), which profited above all the bourgeoisie and the 
well-to-do peasants (although it did increase the number of landowners), 
the effects of the depreciation of the assignats, the maximum, the 
foreign occupation, and the political reaction against the Revolution, 
which finally spread to the country districts. Finally, making use of 
the evidence provided by geography, M. Lefebvre distinguishes carefully 
between the different regions which made up the department of the 
Nord (maritime Flanders, inland Flanders, Hainault, the Ardennes 
district). An appendix of about a hundred pages, containing numerous 
tables, shows the extent of his researches. 

On the attempts at agricultural reforms, encouraged by the royal 
administration at the end of the ancien régime (abolition of the vaine 
pdture or common rights over the open fields during fallow, enclosure of 
commons, clearance and drainage of uncultivated lands), and on their 
failure and the deeper causes of that failure, some information will be 
found in my book published in 1924.1 In effect, the whole agrarian 
system of the period was opposed to a real transformation in agriculture; 
the conservation of small peasant properties, the method of farming, and 
the lack of capital all prevented alike the enclosure of commons, the 
abolition of the vaine pature in the open fields, and the reclamation of 
uncultivated lands.” 

In reality, if the peasant problem became urgent in the eighteenth 
century it was primarily in its legal aspect: the peasants, who were 
suffering from the abuses of the seigneurial régime, desired its destruc- 
tion, which they imposed upon the revolutionary assemblies. This is 
the significance of the agrarian troubles which broke out in 1790-91, 
as M. Aulard has well shown in his volume on La Révolution et le régime 
féodal (1919). I came to the same conclusion when I was studying the 
peasant risings in Haute-Bretagne in 1790-91, although the Great 
Terror (Grande Peur) did not take place there; there are very specific 
documents (judicial proceedings, reports of administrative authorities, 
etc.) to prove that these risings were quite spontaneous, and that 
their origin must not be attributed to a plot, either on the part of 
“patriots” or on that of enemies of the Revolution.2 The sale of 

1 H. Sée, La Vie économique et les classes sociales en France au xviiie siécle. 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1924, Part I. 


2 See also on the same aspect my “ Les Foréts et la question du déboisement en 
Bretagne 4 la fin del’ancien régime ’’ in Annales de Bretagne. Rennes, Plihon 1924, 

° H. Sée, ‘‘ Les Troubles agraires en Haute-Bretagne (1790-1791)”’ in Bulletin 
de V’histoive économique de la Révolution, 1921-1924. Paris, 1924. Bussiére, 
La kévolution dans le Périgord, t. iii., 1903, should also be consulted. 
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the national lands and its effect upon the repartition of property 
are also beginning to be elucidated, thanks to the publication of 
the collections of documents mentioned above, and also to the 
general work of M. Marion, and to the very detailed monograph of 
M. Léon Dubreuil.2_ The result which emerges from these books is 
that, while the bourgeoisie profited largely from the sales, they also 
contributed in a great, though more or less varying, degree to the 
growth of peasant property, and that it was, above all, the well-to-do 
peasants who gained by them.® 

The history of the agrarian system and of agriculture in the nine- 
teenth century is as yet hardly more than begun, and the greatest 
amount of information will still be found in the various books on 
human geography to which we have referred. I have attempted a 
sketch of the progress of agriculture in the first half of the nineteenth 
century.4 For the contemporary period the intelligent work of 
Augé Laribé, L’ Evolution agricole de la France (Paris, 1912), will be found 
useful. M. Albert le Bail’s thesis in the Faculty of Laws® is mainly 
concerned with the same period, but it often calls in the witness of 
history and gives interesting information on the movement of clearance 
and reclamation in Basse-Bretagne, the evolution of the property 
system, and of agricultural exploitation and the progress of farming. 

Finally, I may perhaps add that I have tried to give a general 
account of the agrarian régime in Europe in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, taking a certain number of characteristic types. I 
have in particular tried to mark the contrast in this respect between 
Western Europe and Eastern Europe, in which category the lands 
east of the Elbe must be classed from this point of view. I have also 
attempted to determine the reciprocal influence of economic, legal, 
and political phenomena. Ina word, the work is an essay, or perhaps 
only a sketch, in comparative history.® 


1 La vente des biens nationaux. Paris, 1908. 

2 La vente des biens nationaux dans le département des Cétes-du-Norvd. Paris, 
1912 (thése de doctorat és-lettres). 

3 See also the suggestive little volume by J. Lutchisky, Quelques remarques 
sur la vente des biens nationaux. Paris, Champion, 1973. 

4H Sée, ‘“‘ Les Progrés de l’agriculture de 1815 a 1848” in Revue d’histoive 
économique, 1921 (reprinted in La Vie économique en France de 1815 41848. Paris, 
1926). Compare also my Landes, biens communauxz et défrichements en Haute- 
Bretagne dans la premiére moitié du xix® siécle (Mém. de la Soc. d’histoire de 
Bretagne, 1926). On the transformation of the heaths of Gascony, see Albert 
Larroquette, Les Landes de Gascogne et la forét landaise. Mont-de-Marsan, 1924. 

5 L’Agriculture dans un département frangais: le Finistéve agricole. Quimper, 
librairie bretonne, 1925. 

6 H. Sée, Esquisse d’une histoive du régime agratre en Europe aux xviii? et, 
xine siécles. Paris, Giard, 1921. 
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IV. Commerce and Industry. 


In this branch of economic history the same fact appears which we 
noted in the preceding section: the middle ages have given rise to few 
important works. This is particularly true of the history of Commerce. 
Nevertheless we must indicate an important monograph by M. P. 
Boissonnade on the evolution of maritime life in Poitou, Aunis, and 
Saintonge from the tenth to the fifteenth century,’ in which he describes 
with great care the creation of ports like La Rochelle and the trans- 
formation of maritime commerce. The réle played by the fairs in the 
middle ages, at a time when little permanent commerce was as yet 
in existence, is well known. M. André Allix,? in a general study, 
characterizes that rdle very well, and establishes the fact that 
during the modern period fairs in France became more and more 
agricultural. It is nevertheless to be observed that in the eighteenth 
century there were many regional fairs like those of Caen and 
Guibray which still kept their old character. Another memoir by 
the same author deals with the commerce of Dauphiné in the fifteenth 
century.? On the fairs of Provence, large-scale commerce at the end 
of the middle ages and the part played in it by the mercers, interesting 
documents have been published by M. Billioud.* 

There has been no general work on sixteenth-century trade. One 
of the best monographs is M. P. Boissonnade’s study of the commercial 
relations between France and Great Britain in the sixteenth century, 
in which he shows the importance of the French export trade to 
England; the latter, indeed, was not yet the great exporting power 
which she afterwards became. The seventeenth century has likewise 
been somewhat neglected, with the exception of M. Paul Masson’s 
excellent Histoire du commerce francais dans le Levant du xvitie siécle 
(Paris, 1906). Mention must also be made of an important memoir 
of M. Paul-M. Bondois on the Franco-Dutch rivalry over the sugar 
question ;° he shows that Colbert failed, but he judges his commercial 
policy too severely; it is explained, and in part justified, by the 
miserable condition of French trade at the moment when he came 
into power and by the hold of Holland upon the French ports.7 

1 Revue d'histoire économique. 1924. 

2 “ Les Foires, étude géographique ” in La Géographie. 1923. 

3 Revue de géographie alpine. 1923. 

‘ “Le Roi des merciers du comté de Provence aux xiv et xv? siécles” in 
Bull. de philologie et d’histoive (jusqu’en 1715). 1922-23. 


5 “ Relations commerciales entre la France et la Grande Bretagne au 16¢ 
siécle’’ in Revue historique. 1920. 

* *‘ Colbert et la question des sucres: la rivalité franco-hollandaise’”’ in 
Revue @’histoive économique. 1923. 

7 See H. Sée, Le Commerce des Hollandais @ Nantes pendant la minorité de 
Louis XIV. (Tidjschrift voor geschiedenis, 1926). 
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One of the great causes of rivalry among the commercial powers 
was their desire to capture the trade of Spanish America, which was 
largely contraband. The French, and in particular the men of St. Malo, 
played an important part in this respect in the South Seas at the end 
of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century, which is 
well brought out in the very notable work of Dahlgren on Les Rélations 
commerciales et maritimes entre la France et les cétes de Océan Pacifique 
(Paris, 1909). It is completed by the accurate and vivid study of 
M. Léon Vignols! on the way of life of the contraband traders, the 
crews of their vessels, and their commercial dealings. 

The French Atlantic ports languished somewhat in the seventeenth 
century, despite the efforts of Colbert to revive them, as may be seen 
in the case of Nantes from a good book by M. Gabory.? In the 
eighteenth century these ports developed greatly. The sales of the 
East India Company, which were held there up to 1733, contributed to 
the progress of Nantes; the mechanism of these sales and the trans- 
actions to which they gave rise have been dealt with in a documentary 
study by MM. L. Vignols and H. Sée. On the other hand, the Breton 
Channel ports (St. Malo and Morlaix) were sensibly declining in the 
eighteenth century, as is shown in my articles on Le Commerce maritime 
en Bretagne au xviie siécle,s mainly founded upon the commercial 
papers of shipping firms. Asto French commercein the Mediterranean, 
the whole question has been studied in the most fundamental way by 
M. Paul Masson, in his Commerce francais dans le Levant au xviite stécle 
(Paris, 1910). Maritime piracy, the sole resource of shipowners in 
time of war, played an important part, and much may be learned on 
this subject from the well-documented works of M. Henri Malo on the 
corsairs of Dunkirk. During the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars 
privateering was ceasing to be lucrative, as M. F. Robidou has shown 
in his thesis on Les derniers corsaires malouins (Rennes, 1919). 

The foreign commerce of France during the revolutionary era has 
been very little studied, and it is thus a pleasure to welcome the able 
work of M. Georges Lefebvre on Le commerce extérieur en lan II -® 

1 ‘‘Le Commerce interlope frangais 4 la mer du Sud au début du xviii® siécle’”’ 
in Revue d’histoive économique. 1925. 

2 ‘La Marine et la commerce de Nantes au xvii? et au début du xviii® siécle”’ 
in Annales de Bretagne. 1902, t. xvii. 

8 “Les Ventes de la Compagnie des Indes 4 Nantes (1723-1733) ” in Revue 
ad histoive des colonies. 1923. 

4 In Mémoires et documents sur V’histoire du commerce et de Vindusirie, ed. 
J. Hayem (9th series, 1925). On commerce in France and especially in Brittany 
in the eighteenth century, see ibid. 1oth series, 1926. 

5 La grande guerre des corsaires (1702-1715), and Les derniers corsaires (171 5~ 
1785). Paris, 1925. 

6 La Révolution frangaise. 1925. 
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he shows how the revolutionary government was obliged to take up 
the question and how it failed in its task, since the Convention 
quickly returned to freedom of trade. The maritime trade of France 
in the nineteenth century has been hardly less neglected; the best 
work which has appeared on the subject is the volume devoted 
to the commerce of Marseilles, by the Encyclopédie départementale des 
Bouches-du-Rhéne (t. ix., 1923), which is mainly the work of M. Paul 
Masson; he brings to light the great progress made by this port after 
1830 and, above all, after 1840.1 The history of French internal 
commerce has hardly yet beensketched. Nevertheless some interesting 
information has been given by M. J. Letaconnoux on the evolution of 
means of communication and transport in the course of the eighteenth 
century.2 New ground has also been broken by M. Paul-M. Bondois 
on the subject of the trade in butter and eggs at Paris under the ancien 
régime ;® in his book will be found minute details on the provisioning 
of the capital and the rivalry between different classes of merchants. 
It is well known that the question of the food-supply was one of the 
most important preoccupations of the administration under the ancien 
régime. The subject is beginning to be familiar, thanks to the works 
of Letaconnoux on Brittany,* of Girod on Burgundy,® and quite 
recently of Pierre Lefebvre on Flanders and Lille. We know that 
the government, after trying to establish free trade in corn in 1763-64, 
quickly returned to the system of control in 1769; the responsibility 
for this used to be attributed to the Abbé Terray. In a penetrating 
study M. René Girard’ shows that the reaction against freedom 
showed itself before Terray’s advent to power, that he was less in- 
transigent than was once thought, and that moreover the economic 
conditions of the time to a great extent made control legitimate. 
M. Gaston Martin has made a good contribution to the question of food- 
supplies during the Revolution, by studying the politics of the food 
supply at Nantes from 1789 to 1793; he describes with considerable force 
the efforts of the traders of Nantes to get control of the corn trade, 


1 On colonial expansion compare J. Tramond and A. Reussner, Eléments 
a’histotve maritime et coloniale contemporaine. Paris, 1925 (a good textbook). 

2 “Les Voies de communication” in Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial-und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1909, and ‘‘ Les Transports ’”’ in Revue d’histoire moderne, 
t. ix., 1909-10. 

* In Mémoires et documents, ed. J. Hayem, 8th series, 1924. 

* Le Commerce des grains en Bretagne au xviii? siécle. Rennes, 1900. 

® “Les Subsistances en Bourgogne a la fin de l’ancien régime” in Revue 
bourguignonne de l’Enseignement Supérieur, 1906. 

6 Le Commerce des grains et la question du pain a Lille de 1713 a1789. Lille, 
1925. 

7 L’Abbé Terray et la liberté du commerce des grains, 1769-1774 (Bibl. de la 
Faculté de Lettres de Paris). 1924. 
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and their hostility to Carrier, because he applied strictly the policy of 
the maximum and of requisitions.! 

On the history of Industry in the middle ages the only really im- 
portant work to be noticed is M. Georges Espinas’s excellent book on 
La Draperve dans la Flandre francaise au moyen dge (1923), whichis full 
of the most valuable information upon the technique and organization of 
labour in a manufacture which was already producing for distant 
markets.” For the sixteenth century, too, little historical work has been 
produced on this subject. For the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
on the contrary, there have been so many books that I must refer the 
reader for details to my essay in synthesis, L’ Evolution commerciale et 
industrielle de la France sous l’ancien régime (Paris, 1925); here only the 
most important can be mentioned. 

The organization of crafts and corporations is now well understood. 
In his admirable books M. Hauser® has been one of those who have 
proved most conclusively that only a minority of trades was organized 
into sworn corporations or juvandes, and that the royal power did not 
succeed in extending this form of organization as it attempted to do. 
His conclusions are corroborated by M. A. Rebillon’s volume on the 
corporations of Rennes,* and by M. Gueneau’s conscientious thesis 
on the organization of labour in Nivernais,® in which will also be found 
detailed information about working life in this part of France. Men- 
tion must also be made of an important work by Mlle. Acloque on the 
economic life of Chartres from the time of the middle ages.’ 

The textile industry has been the subject of many works, among 
the most recent of which is M. Julien Hayem’s very well documented 
study of the cloth industry of the Romorantin district,’ which shows 
the beneficent effect of Colbert’s measures, followed by the decline of 
the industry in the eighteenth century. In the linen and silk manu- 
factures a réle of the first order was played by the rural districts, as has 


1 La Politique des subsistances a Nantes sous la Constituante et la Législative, 
and La mission de Carrier 4 Nantes. Paris, 1924 (théses de doctorat és-lettres). 

2 See also G. Espinas and H. Pirenne, Documents relatifs a Vindustrie 
dvapiéve en Flandre. 1906-1920, 2 vols. 

3 Tvavailleurs et marchands de lancienne France. Paris, 1920. ‘‘ Notes sur 
l’organisation du travail 4 Dijon au 16° et au 17°siécle”’ in Revue bourguignonne 
de l’Enseignement Supérieur. 1904. 

4 “Les anciennes corporations ouvriéres et marchandes de Rennes,” 1902, 
in Annales de Bretagne. 

5 L’Organisation du travail a Nevers aux 17° et 18° siécles, 1919. 

8 Ibid. 

7 Les Corporations, Vindustrie et le commerce a Chartres du 11° siécle ala Révolu- 
tion, 1917. Compare also Pied, Les anciens corps de métiers de Nantes. Nantes, 
1903, 3 vols. 

8 Mémoires et documents, ed. J. Hayem, 8th series, 1924. 
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again been proved in a memoir by F. Bourdais and René Durand on 
the Breton linens,! and in a good monograph by M. Elie Reynier on 
La Soie en Vivarais (Largentiére, 1921), which shows that the throwing 
mills alone underwent an industrial concentration in the eighteenth 
century. 

French metallurgy under the ancien régime continued to be scattered 
among a large number of little establishments, although at the end of 
the eighteenth century the two great businesses of Indret and Creusot 
were founded, as may be seen from G. and H. Bourgin’s publication 
mentioned above, and from Levainville’s general volume on L’Indusirie 
du fer en France. Mineral exploitations, on the other hand, and 
particularly coal mines, demanding considerable capital, became from 
the second half of the eighteenth century great capitalistic enterprises. 
This has been shown in M. Marcel Rouff’s very important thesis on 
Les Mines de charbon en France au xviiie stécle (Paris, 1922), which is 
full of information about mineownership, the working of the mines, and 
the personnel! of directors and miners.* M. Georges Lefebvre, studying 
the coal-mines of Littry in Normandy ,* shows, with the aid of the papers 
of the firm, the effect during the Revolution of monetary depreciation, 
the requisitions, and the maximum, which were less harmful to pro- 
duction than to the social condition of the miners. 

But the most novel and suggestive book of all is without doubt 
Ch. Ballot’s Introduction du machinisme dans l'industrie francaise (Paris, 
1923, published by the Comité des Travaux historiques) ; he shows very 
clearly that up to 1789 machinery had made no real progress except 
in the cotton industry, in silk throwing, and in hosiery; what is more 
original, is his demonstration that industrial concentration came not 
only from machinery but from the actual organization of the work (as 
in the cloth industry), or from technical requirements (as in the manu- 
facture of calicoes). The introduction of machinery wasin great part 
brought about by governmental action. The book also contains 
valuable information on the period 1789-1815. 


1 L’Industrie et le commerce de la toile en Bretagne au 18° siécle (Comité des 
Travaux historiques, 1923). Compare Tarlé, L’Industrie rurale en France au 
18° siécle. Paris, 1910. 

2 Paris, A. Colin, 1922. A 

+ See also L. J. Gras, Histoire économique générale des mines de la Loire. 
Saint-Etienne, 1922, 2 vols. H. Sée, ‘“‘ Etudes sur ies mines bretonnes au 18e 
siécle’’ in Annales de Bretagne, t. xxxvii. 

4 In Annales historiques de la Révolution frangaise. January and March, 
1926. 

5 See also Robert Lévy, Histoive économique del’industrie cotonniére en Alsace. 
Paris, 1912 (thése de droit). 

6 Compare also C. Richard, Les Fabrications de guerre et le Comité de Salut 
Public. Paris, 1921 (thése de doctorat és-lettres). 
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The history of industry in the nineteenth century has hardly been 
begun, and many monographs are needed like that of Paul Masson 
on the industries of Marseilles, which, like the trade of that great 
port, developed most rapidly after 1830. For the progress of in- 
dustrial concentration and machinery in France between 1815 and 
1850 I have tried to give an outline sketch, or rather to take a sounding 
of this still insufficiently investigated subject.” 

Finally, it should be noted that the Dotation Carnegie has published 
a series of volumes on the economic and social history of France during 
the world war—viz., those of MM. Arthur Fontaine (L’Industrie 
francaise pendant la guerre), Aftalion (L’Industrie textile), H. Hauser 
(Le Probléme du régionalism), and R. Blanchard (Les Forces hydro- 
électriques). 


V. Public and Private Credit. Capitalism. 


This is a group of questions as yet little studied, especially in 
France. Nevertheless the present monetary crisis has led historians 
and economists to look back to the past and notably to the rise of 
prices in the sixteenth century. What was the action of the influx 
of precious metals on the rise of prices ? What was the extent of this 
rise? What were its social and economic results? What measures 
were taken to keep down the cost of living? Such are the questions 
which have been carefully examined by M. Liautey* and by M. Maximin 
Deloche.* But they can only be resolved with the aid of a number of 
monographs like that which M. P. Raveau (in the Introduction to his 
book mentioned above) has devoted to the purchasing power of money 
in Poitou. We may also mention M. Germain Martin’s good study of 
La Monnaie et le crédit privé en France aux 16¢ et 17° siécles.2 He has 
since taken up the question again at greater length in a very valuable 
and substaatial book written in collaboration with M. Bezancon 
in which will be found in particular very useful information on the 
activity of financiers and on the bank. But the story has still to be 
written, above all, for the eighteenth century and also for the nine- 
teenth, though M. Paul Dupont-Ferrier has recently described the 


1 In Encyclopédie départementale des Bouches-du-Rhéne, t. viii, L’Industrie, 
1925. = . 

2 In Revue d’histoive économique, 1925 (reprinted in La Vie économique en 
France de 1815 a 1848). . 

3 La Hausse des prix et la lutte contre la vie chére en France au 16° siécle. Paris, 
1921 (thése de droit). 

4 La crise économique au 16° siécle et la crise actuelle. Paris, 1922. 

5 In Revue d’histoive des doctrines économiques, t. ii., 1908. 

6 Histoire du crédit en France sous le regne de Louis XIV. Paris, 1913. 
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progress of the Bank of Paris from 1850 to 1870." F inally, Imay be per- 
mitted to mention my own little sketch of the origins of modern 
capitalism, considered as a whole, which is an essay in comparative 
history.” 

M. Marcel Marion’s monumental Histoire financiére de la France 
(Paris, 1919-25, 4 vols.) is now complete; it only covers the period 
from 1715 to 1817, but it is not only a synthesis but the fruit of pro- 
found personal research, which economic historians will study with the 
greatest profit. 


VI. Social Classes and Social Development. 


Social history cannot well be separated from economic history, and 
to study its progress it is necessary to refer to all the works mentioned 
above. We may, however, indicate more particularly the work of 
M. Henri Carré on the nobility in the eighteenth century;* he is 
interested in the history of society and leaves the economic position of 
the nobility somewhat in the shade, but he characterizes marvellously 
well the different classes which made up the second order of the state. 
Very instructive also from this point of view is M. Bourde de la 
Rogerie’s study of La Réformation de la noblesse en Bretagne de 1088 a 
1721.4 Another work of very great ability is M. Gaston Roupuel’s 
thesis on the population of the Dijon district, in which he draws 
with considerable subtlety the social position of the inhabitants of the 
countryside and of the towns, and of the parliamentary bourgeoisie 
which ended by taking the place of the old nobility of the sword and 
brought about something like a rural renaissance in Burgundy. The 
notarial archives are well known to be particularly valuable for social 
history, and M. J.-M. Richard’s volume (La Vie privée dans une province 
de l'Ouest: Laval aux 17° et 18¢ siccles, Paris, 1922) shows the use 
which can be made of them for the history of material and intellectual 
life and of manners and customs. 

The thesis of Mme. Grace M. Jaffé on the condition of the working 
class from 1789 to 1791 contains much new material.© For the period 
1815-90 I may instance my study in the Revue d'histoire économique 
(1924), the Journal d’un bourgeois de Lyon en 1848, edited by Justin 

* Le marché financier de Paris sous le Second Empire. Paris, 1925 (thése de 
droit). 

2 Les Ovigines du capitalisme moderne. Paris, Collection A. Colin, 1926. 

Pies Noblesse et Vopinion publique en France au 18° siécle. Paris, 1920. 

‘ oe reli seh! la Soc. geieed: de Bretagne, 1922. 

e : ; os : 
Paris, 1922 (thése a lente SHEP ENE Se TO RNa St ee 

& Le Mouveme : } . ; 

fife sa te Sova ee pendant la Révolution (1789-91). Paris, 1924 
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Godart (Paris, 1924), which contains specially valuable notes, and the 
remarkable account given by M. Charles Schmidt of Les Journées de 
juin 1848 (Paris, 1925), which he rightly considers ‘“‘ a famine rising.”’ 

As regards the second half of the nineteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the twentieth, the Histoire du mouvement social] en France (1852- 
1924) of M. Georges Weill? stands in a class apart; in it will be found 
reliable information upon socialism, the syndicalist and co-operative 
movements, and industriallegislation. Of less scientific value, but well 
informed, the Histoire du socialisme en France of Paul Louis (Paris, 
1925) has the merit of explaining the history of economic doctrines by 
that of social movements, such as the troubles of 1830-34, the revolu- 
tion of 1848, etc. 


VII. Poverty and Poor Relief. 


These likewise are questions which have hitherto received little 
study. Nevertheless our knowledge has been considerably increased 
by an excellent thesis by M. Camille Bloch, L’ Assistance et l’Etat en 
France a la vetlle de la Révolution (Paris, 1909), in which he shows the 
new tendencies manifested in public opinion and in the government 
on the subject of relief, and lays great stress on the attempts of Turgot 
and Necker to bring about reforms, of which the Revolution was to 
formulate the programme, without being able to realize it. The 
reasons for this failure appear plainly if we read M. Emile Chaudron’s 
book on poor relief at Troyes. I have myself endeavoured in a short 
study to give some idea of poverty and poor relief in Brittany at the 
close of the ancien régime.? On poor relief at Paris in the eighteenth 
century Léon Cahen’s Le Grand Bureau des Pauvres (Paris, 1904) will 
be read with interest, and for the revolutionary period a precious 
instrument of study will be found in the Procés-verbaux du Comité 
de mendicité de la Constituante, edited by C. Bloch and Tuetey (in the 
Collection des documents économiques de la Révolution). Thus light is 
gradually being thrown upon this group of questions, which still needs 
to be elaborated in numerous monographs. 

HENRI SEE. 
1 Third edition, Paris, 1924. 
2 L’ Assistance publique a Troyes a la fin de l’ancien régime et pendant la 


Révolution. Paris, 1925 (thése de doctorat és-lettres). 
3 In Mémoires de la Société d'histoire de Bretagne, 1925. 
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Tudor Economic Documents. Edited by R. H. TAwWNEy and EILEEN 
Power. Three volumes. (Longmans. 15s. each volume.) 


Many of our readers will be familiar already with these excellent 
volumes in the University of London Historical Series, and will 
know how widely they range to cover the ground of one of the most 
active periods of economic development in this country. We cannot 
have too much evidence of the contemporary state of mind in order to 
measure the extent to which the period was really one of abandonment 
of the old predominantly moral and social conception of the body 
politic, in favour of a rationalist and individualist conception. More- 
over, with the intellectual change so many other circumstances were 
at work to make the economic conditions peculiarly interesting. The 
expansion of commerce was producing problems of the currency and the 
exchanges; the Tudor structure of government, both cause and effect 
of new conditions, was producing problems of national finance; business 
enterprise was struggling towards a new meaning of money. 

All these aspects of the period are represented in a skilful and 
learned selection of documents such as only Mr. Tawney and Dr. 
Power could have made. It is perhaps in his grasp of the true change 
in the meaning of money—a change broadly indicated by the con- 
troversies about usury—that Mr. Tawney has made his principal con- 
tribution to the history of the time. He has done much to illuminate 
the slow and difficult process whereby money, instead of being the 
instrument of a hand-to-mouth conception of trade and manufacture, 
or, at most, a borrowed instrument of transition over a crisis or a bad 
moment, became a normal, quasi-independent factor in the economic 
life of the country—something which, instead of facilitating primitive 
processes, began creating new conceptions of trade and manufacture, 
and came, so to speak, into the market on its own account. In other 
words, he has shown us how a great deal of the money of the country 
became capital in the technical economic sense. From this point of 
view some of the documents here both require and repay careful study. 
Economic argument of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is 
extremely difficult reading; and a student will have put in some very 
sound work who is able to follow, for instance, the discussion of money 
and the exchanges, taken from the State Papers of Elizabeth and 
printed in the third of these volumes (pp. 359 sqq.); or the subsequent 
document, a proposal of about 1576 for establishing a public bank. 
Indeed, one of the great merits of these volumes is that they do not 
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consist of predigested snippets, which a student could pick up and use 
without much comprehension, but of documents given at length, which 
will bring him as near as possible to original research. 

Good as the range of the selection is, from formalities like statutes 
and presentments of offenders to the unofficial efforts of sound city 
men and the Privy Council to understand one another, we yet feel that 
Mr. Tawney’s unrivalled knowledge has not given itself sufficient scope. 
This part of the documents is far too heavily overshadowed by the 
sections on the changing conditions in agriculture and industry— 
important enough, but not nearly so much in need now of expert 
presentation as the more theoretical struggles. We feel, also, that 
the section on Finance is inadequate. The more one studies the early 
seventeenth century, the more clear it becomes that, without the fiscal 
problems bequeathed by the sixteenth century, the constitutional 
problems would have taken a very different turn; and the emergence 
of the fiscal problems is, therefore, of the highest significance. At the 
very time when government was taking on a wholly new meaning, and 
the machine of government necessarily growing in size, the means of 
providing for the expense of it had largely disappeared. The Crown’s 
servants were no longer in the main clerics, and the religious foundations 
which had afforded so many endowments for King’s clerks had been 
destroyed. At the same time, the royal estates were shrinking, customs 
duties remained almost wholly unrelated to the new extent of commerce, 
and subsidies, with the decline in the value of money, the systematic 
evasions and the ludicrous assessments, were miserably inadequate. 
We should have liked some documents revealing the impassable gulf 
between the real wealth of the country and the Exchequer’s means of 
getting at it. Some instances are given of customs frauds and ine- 
qualities of assessments; but the fundamental difficulties of new 
expenses and decrepit revenue principles do not appear. There are 
papers. connected with some of Wolsey’s bold demands from the 
Commons, and papers of Elizabeth’s reign showing the anxiety of 
Crown officials as to the provision for what we should now call the 
public service, which are the seeds of the long struggle, so full of mis- 
understandings on both sides, which only ended with the introduction 
of the system of annual Estimates in the nineteenth century and the 
Exchequer and Audit Act of 1866. 

However, it is a perfectly possible point of view that both the new 
ideas of money and the fiscal problem belong in fact to a later period. 
Not the least stimulating effect of these volumes is that they produce 
in one’s mind a sense of the urgent need for similar work on the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries. Interesting as are the facts 
of the sweeping changes in Agriculture and Industry in the sixteenth 
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century; interesting as it is to recover, behind the subsequent misuse 
and mechanicalizing of the Poor Law, the surprising thoughtfulness and 
wide sanity of the Elizabethan thinkers (the dialogues of John Howes, 
an early official of Christ’s Hospital, are quite astonishing in their 
penetration), we cannot but feel that the really important period 
is not this century, but the following hundred years or so. New 
impulses, new events, have not yet made a new mind. It is faintly 
visible: but we cannot fairly gauge it till we have similar volumes for 
the period which, beginning with Misselden, leads up to Vyner and 
Blackwell, Sir Josiah Child, Sir William Petty, Michael Godfrey, and 
William Paterson. That is the real beginning of the story of which 
the current chapter is “ The Big Five.” But when those volumes are 
put together, they will have to begin with some expansion of the 
sections here on Tudor views of money and the Tudor Exchequer. 

Mr. Tawney and Dr. Power may well plead that they had enough 
to do with the more material changes; and we can only repeat that 
they have done it very well. We should have liked a document or two 
on the powerful influences at work in the Council to minimize any inter- 
ference with enclosures; there is material in the extant correspondence 
of Northumberland and of Somerset’s brother. On the other hand, 
the volumes are peculiarly rich in detail of the most admirable kind 
for suggesting lines of research for post-graduate students (for instance, 
the document on the technique of the wool trade, vol. i., p. 216, and 
those on colliery working and mining generally, vol. i., section 5; and 
the illuminating documents on poor law administration in Norwich). 

We have no space to dwell on the many delightful human touches— 
the glee of the Flemish refugee who writes home that he actually has a 
gold coin; the amiable point of view of the pamphleteer who writes 
that ‘‘ God hath ordenyd that gold and silver shulde be brought out of 
other contreys into England for wollen cloths’’; the howler of the 
Member of Parliament who derived “‘monopoly”’ thus: “‘ Monos is unus; 
and Polis Civitas; so then the meaning of the word is: a Restraint of 
anything Publick in a City or Commonwealth to a Private use.’”’ We 
may leave the discovery of such things to our readers, assuring them 
that, quite apart from their historical value, these documents are full 
of fascinating reading; it is not easy to stop turning over the leaves. 


R. H. GRETTON. 


HENRI SEE. Les Origines du capitalisme moderne. (Librairie Armand 
Colin. 8.40 fr.) 

No one can have worked much at economic history without becoming 

conscious of the difficulty of ensuring that the steadily growing volume 

of detailed knowledge does not obscure, instead of illuminating, the 
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broad lines of economic development. In England the number of 
monographs increases year by year, and some of the recent contributions 
have contained work of high quality. But synthesis is needed as well 
as research, if the new knowledge is to be a source of light. It is 
necessary that from time to time the results of intensive work at 
particular problems and periods should be set in their proper per- 
spective, and that the limitations inseparable from the specialist treat- 
ment of single countries, industries and questions should be corrected 
by a comparative study of the economic evolution of Europe as a 
whole. 

Such a synthesis demands an unusual combination of exactitude 
and width of knowledge. No one is better qualified to undertake it 
than Professor Sée. As his invaluable books on French economic 
history show, he has at once the investigator’s familiarity with the 
sources and the philosopher’s insight and range of vision. Les Origines 
du capitalisme moderne reveals both at their best. The book is a 
masterpiece of lucidity andcompression. Professor Sée appears to have 
read everything, or nearly everything, that has been written on 
economic history, and there are few students who will not find valuable 
hints in the short bibliographies which follow each of hischapters. But 
the learning is concealed, and the gritty lumps of fact which strew 
the pages of less accomplished artists have been dissolved in a stream 
of pellucid ideas. What remains is an argument so convincing, and 
apparently so simple, that the reader is tempted to forget how much 
labour must have been required to produce so much simplicity. 

The title of Professor’s Sée’s bookis significant. Till comparatively 
recently it was still possible to find in English writers an expression of 
the rather childish doctrine that “‘ capitalism ’”’ has no origins worth 
investigation, because even in the most primitive society some goods 
always existed—fish-hooks and knives were, I think, the favourite 
illustration—which could be regarded as a means to further production. 
On the Continent, on the other hand, which took Crusoe less, and Marx 
more, seriously, the history of capitalism has given rise to much discus- 
sion, and Professor Sombart’s Der Moderne Kapitalismus produced a 
considerable library of argument and counter-argument. The questions 
which arise are difficult and important. Is capitalism, in the sense of 
the control of the processes of economic life by the owners of capital for 
the pecuniary gain of the owners of capital, a phenomenon of com- 
paratively recent origin, or has it, while changing its seats, a continuous 
history from the later Roman Empire? From what sources has capital 
been accumulated at different periods, and what classes have taken 
the lead in reorganizing industry on a capitalist basis? What are the 
main phases through which it has passed, and what causes have led to 
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different regions being at different periods the seats of a highly developed 
capitalist civilization ? 

Professor Sée’s book is a history, not a treatise on sociology, and his 
answers to such questions are not the less illuminating because they are, 
in the main, indirect. His method is to take the whole of Europe as his 
province, to trace the rise of capitalist enterprise in different parts of 
it, and to explain the special circumstances which, in each case, have 
given an impetus to economic development. He finds a good deal 
of capitalism, mainly financial and commercial, in the middle ages 
the Italian or Jewish merchant and moneylender playing towards the 
stagnant economic life of most regions of Europe much the same réle as 
European financiers were to discharge in the nineteenth century in 
dealing with the rulers of potentially rich, but undeveloped, countries. 
The view expressed by Sombart, that the main source from which 
surplus wealth was accumulated in the middle ages was property in 
land, appears to him one-sided, though he agrees with Sombart that one 
important factor in the process was what may be called fiscal privilege— 
the opportunities for wealth open to the collector of taxes and revenues, 
secular and ecclesiastical. The fundamental fact seems to him to be 
the influence of foreign trade. 

First, the Eastern trade of the Italian cities makes them the 
masters of resources which can be invested in financial operations, in 
commerce, in loans to governments and the Church, and generally in 
opening up the more backward parts of Europe. What Italy, the 
economic schoolmaster of the middle ages, had begun, is carried 
further by the results of the discoveries. Here, again, foreign commerce 
is the decisive factor. Its profits are enormous, for trade with America 
and India is, at first, not so much trade, as the violent looting of the 
indigenous population. The result is to pour wealth into Europe 
on an unprecedented scale. It makes the fortune of Antwerp, and then 
of Holland and England, and leads to the development of new forms of 
capitalist enterprise, such as the joint stock company. In accordance 
with his general conception of the primacy of commerce, Professor Sée 
regards the two turning-points in the history of the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries as the destruction of the Spanish monopoly in 
America, and the breakdown of the Pacte Coloniale—colonial mercantil- 
ism. The former turned mainly, in the first instance, to the advantage 
of Holland, whose triumphs Professor Sée rightly treats as the most 
significant phenomenon in the economic history of the seventeenth 
century. The latter ended the period in which America could be regarded 
as an economic dependency of Europe, and made possible a growth in 
the volume of trade which had profound reactions on European, and 
later on American, economic organization. ‘“ La rupture du pacte 
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colonial a une portée immense. . . . La chute du systéme colonial est 
donc en liaison directe avec l’avénement du capitalisme industriel.” 
“Industrial capitalism ” is the theme of the last third of Professor 
Sée’s book. The age when industry was subordinate to commerce had 
been that of Holland. But Holland was without the natural resources 
needed for large-scale industry, and when the initiative passes from 
commerce to industry, she sinks into a place of secondary importance. 
Nothing is more difficult than to treat adequately the “ industrial 
revolution,’ neither exaggerating its novelty and swiftness, as was 
the fashion in the past, nor minimizing them, as is the fashion to-day, 
Professor Sée rightly emphasizes the gradual and tentative character 
of the changes by which the way was prepared for the factory system, 
and the extreme slowness of its triumph everywhere except in England. 
But he does not leave the impression that nothing sensational occurred 
in the world of industrial organization between 1760 and 1840, or that 
popular tradition has erred in regarding the introduction of steam-power 
and machinery asa watershed. His remarks on the social consequences 
of the transformation are particularly illuminating, and are the more 
valuable to an English reader because, though he is well versed in the 
English literature, he naturally gives a larger space to the continental 
background than has been usually allotted it by English historians. 
Few neater epitomes of the contrast between the old régime in France 
and the social order which replaced it could be found than the words 
which he prefaces to one of his concluding sections: Grdce au capitalisme, 
les distinctions économiques se substituent aux distinctions juridiques. 
R. H. TAWNEY. 


HisToricaL MSS. Commission. Report on the MSS. of Lord de L’Isle 
and Dudley preserved at Penshurst Place. Vol.I. (The Stationery 
Office. 9s.) 


This first volume of the report on the muniments at Penshurst 
Place, edited by Mr. C. L. Kingsford, is of quite exceptional interest 
for students of economic history. Around any great country house 
a mass of material in the form of accounts, inventories and notes of 
building expenses must necessarily accumulate. The famous inven- 
tories at Penshurst of the Sidney family’s possessions have a double 
interest, in that they were utilized by Sir Walter Scott in the descrip- 
tions of Kenilworth, and also on account of the vivid picture they 
provide of the arts and luxuries and the amazing abundance of goods 
which mark the Elizabethan era. Fifty Turkey carpets and 116 
feather beds are among the minor items of the household furnishing. 
The expenses of Robert Sidney at Christchurch, Oxford, and of Sir 
Philip Sidney as a boy and when travelling, give a special personal 
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interest to these records. Philip Sidney’s letter begging that ‘£20 
owed by his father to an old governess should be paid at once might 
well be remembered alongside of the story of Zutphen. 

Other valuable accounts concern the building and decoration and 
expenses of Tattershall Church and College; the estates of the Cromwell 
family, or the expenses of Sir Robert Sidney in Ireland, while the 
records of the Council in the Marches of Wales, of unique value, appeal 
rather to the constitutional historian. But the most consecutive 
material is connected with the Cistercian Abbey of Robertsbridge, 
Sussex, which passed to the Sidneys at the Dissolution. Robertsbridge 
Abbey stands within a few yards of the River Rother (from which the 
Pons Roberti of 1176 does not take its name, in spite of persistent 
antiquarians); to the south-west it is surrounded by heavily wooded 
hills, rich in iron; to the east the marshy valley of the Rother extends 
to the port of Rye. There is no evidence that the iron was worked 
by the monks, but the whole neighbourhood was evidently closely 
engaged in the industry, in the making of ordnance, and, somewhat 
later, in the manufacture of gunpowder. Local names still testify to 
these occupations. Immediately after the Dissolution, in 1541, Sir 
John Horrocke, priest, Vicar of Salehurst and Steward of the House- 
hold to Sir William Sidney, presents an account for the making of a 
forge and a furnace in the dismantled Abbey buildings; some of the 
later accounts are bound in leaves of Psalters and Service-Books, 
apparently belonging to the Abbey. 

An initial expenditure of about £178 is divided between building 
materials, labour, raw iron and wood; three colliers and two miners 
were set to work. Thirty pounds was spent on “sows”’ of iron, 
weighing 21 tons. Charcoal was made on the spot, and at first the 
“pits”? suffered severely from floods. The earliest workmen seem 
to have been imported; some are Huguenots from Normandy; one or 
two may have been Welsh; others appear to have been German or 
Dutch. In 1544 six workmen paid {1 18s. in part payment of their 
letters of denizenation. At a later stage, when the making of steel 
was being developed, “‘ Dutchmen” were brought from Antwerp by 
way of London; an “ interpreter” was sent for ten days, and received 
thirty shillings; one of the ‘‘ Dutchmen ”’ went back to ‘‘ Ducheland ” 
and brought over more ‘“‘ myners and Bergeknighten,” with “ anvils, 
forms and elles”; the “forms” were obtained in Utrecht. It is 
doubtful whether the new industry was popular, although it created 
so much employment. In 1549 there is in Robertsbridge an echo of 
the widespread discontent when a “ rude company ” gathered together 
to put down the forge; in 1567 similar riots were clearly directed 
against the fresh importation of foreign workmen. It was, however, 
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to the parson’s interest, here as elsewhere, to further the new enter- 
prise, since it greatly increased his tithe. In a neighbouring village, 
a certain “‘ parson Levett”’ was said to have shown his loyalty by 
making guns only for the service of the King’s majesty; he was the 
“master and predecessor ‘’ of Ralphe Hogge of Buxted, who made 
the first cannon cast in one piece. 

The highest production at Robertsbridge seems to have been in 
1562, when over 200 tons of iron were smelted, at a net profit of £400. 
The Sidney family were evidently exceptionally interested in the iron 
industry; from the beginning the Robertsbridge furnaces worked in 
close co-operation with the Sidney estates in Glamorgan; iron was 
brought from Cardiff to Rye by sea, at a cost of about {1 per ton; 
some Welsh miners may have come, and the ‘“‘ Dutch ” steel workers of 
1565 were sent into Wales also, at a cost of £2 9s. for four, and back 
to Robertsbridge. There are accounts of the ironworks in Glamorgan, 
evidently on a larger scale, with gross receipts of £2,000: they were 
worked by the Sidney and Roberts families, in close partnership with 
those of Robertsbridge and Hawkhurst, but the clerk of the works 
in Glamorgan kept such “ disorderly made books ”’ “as no man is able 
to make any particular declaration of his chardge or dischardge.”’ 
Again, at Cleobury Mortimer, in Shropshire, in 1580, Robert Sidney, 
Earl of Leicester, was receiving £1,600 as the rent of the ironworks, 
and had farmed the manor of Bewdley. These accounts, taken together, 
form a solid basis for the usual generalization about the rise of capitalism 
in the sixteenth century, and supply at least one tangible example of 
the capitalist who profited by the downfall of the Abbeys. The details 
of the story provide valuable information as to the processes of the 
industry, the wages of the workmen, and the disposition of the goods. 
The clerk in Glamorgan, in spite of his disorderly books, received £40 
a year; the master-founders gs. 6d. per week, and their subordinates 
6s. or 8s. a week; at Robertsbridge payments are made to colliers, 
miners, hammermen, carpenters, wood-cutters, diggers, founders, and 
fillers of the furnace, ‘‘ fyners”’ and sawyers. Most of the work was 
paid at piece-rates: 8s. for a “foundie”’ which occupied six days; 
6s. 8d. per ton for hammering. 

Both the raw and the finished iron and steel passed up and down 
the River Rother, to and from Rye; lighters brought it as far as Bodiam 
Bridge,? thence in small boats for another mile to ‘‘ Udiam Oak,” where 


1 Tawney and Power, Tudor Economic Documents, 1., 262-3. 

2 This description throws some light upon a difficulty noted in one of the 
documents printed by Mr. Tawney and Miss Power (0p. cit. i.,231). The distances 
from the salt water there given are not deliberately inaccurate ; they are correctly 
measured from Bodiam Bridge, to which point the river is tidal (cf. Report 154). 
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shallows still make the river impassable (like Asser’s thorn-bush, “I 
myself have seen it’’); for the last mile or mile and a half it was neces- 
sary to use waggons. The carriage of 42 tons from Bodiam to Rye, 
some twelve to fifteen miles at least by river, cost {2 I0s., while the 
distance from the Abbey to Bodiam Bridge, less than three miles, 
could only be covered for {1 I2s., since men had to be hired at Is. 
to 1s. 6d. per day, while waggons cost 2s. per day. The accounts 
make it possible to follow the topography in the closest detail. Iron 
was sent to the local smiths, to Bodiam Castle, and to the castle 
at Rye; the greater part went to Rye, and trouble evidently arose 
at times about the export of iron or of ordnance. Steel plate is 
brought from Cardiff to Robertsbridge, and steel ‘‘ virkins ”’ are sold in 
London. Otherwise it is not possible, from these accounts, to trace the 
production of finished iron or steel goods from the Abbey workshops. 

The Report as a whole contains very little that throws any new 
light on medieval economic conditions. A long series of Robertsbridge 
charters, from 1176, is invaluable for local history, but there is not 
much in it of generalimportance. There are very few traces of villenage 
on the Abbey estates, but a deed of 1210 reports the sale of a certain 
Milo de Padiham cum omni sequela sua to the monks of Robertsbridge, 
while in 1240 Robert le Coliere of Yweherste with all his following 
and chattels was sold and quit-claimed to them for 8s. Evidently 
the Abbey, although Cistercian, had no scruples about accepting villeins 
on hard terms, but the almost complete absence of mentions of services, 
and the nature of the lands bestowed upon the monks suggest that 
the regular villein obligations were quite exceptional or non-existent. 
One interesting but apparently misplaced deed reports a grant to 
monks of Bruerne, Oxon, by William de Sceddene, including an 
exchange of services due to the King, and ends with the striking 
words: ‘“‘Hoc autem feci concessum bona _ voluntate liberorum 
hominum meorum et villanorum.”’ 

The characteristic medieval industry of Robertsbridge Abbey was 
the draining of the marshes (“ fletes”’ or floats) towards Rye; it was 
apparently customary to grant land to the Abbey on condition that 
it should be enclosed with “‘ wallas et forlandas et watergangas ex- 
tensas secundum legem marisci,” and that one-half or one-third of 
the land thus defended against the sea should remain to the donor; 
sometimes the monks co-operated with laymen in the work of defences, 
and they usually retained the duty of maintaining the sea-walls and 
the dykes. An undying corporation has certain economic advantages, 
even when its function is not primarily economic. Finally, there are 
some curious and early mentions of the Leet, which seems to merit 
attention. In a deed of 1176 the statement appears: ‘“‘ Hec conventio 
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facta est in curia comitis coram le ledh,” while the list of witnesses 
ends: ‘‘ Cum multis aliis de hundredis et delledh.”” Another convention 
is made in 1180, “‘ Coram Lede apud Setelescombe,” while in 1197 the 
monks are to hold certain lands quit of ‘“ hundredis et ledis,” and 
again in 1202 quit of “leets and hundreds and halimotes.” Another 
charter warranting a gift of 40 acres in the salt marshes “in tollis 
et letis et wallis et forlandis et watergangis ’’ does not make the inter- 
pretation clearer if we endeavour to identify the ‘‘Ledh”’ with the 
Lathe. 

The whole Report will be treasured by local historians; it appeared 
too late to be utilized for the late Lord Curzon’s monograph on Bodiam 
Castle, towards which it would have furnished certain items of in- 
formation. It possesses, however, far more than the usual value and 
interest of such collections for students of economic history, but, 
somewhat exceptionally, appears to contain nothing whatever relating 
to the development of town life. The day of the charcoal-burner 
reached its zenith under the Tudors, but happily it passed away, and 
East Sussex, far removed from ‘‘ carbones maritimi,’’ was unable to 
maintain its iron industry in prosperity after the end of the seventeenth 
century, and so has retained its purely rural character. The Sussex 
iron industry is no more than a memory, save to the few who seek 
out the beauty of its products in some of the southern cathedrals, or 
turn over the pages of the old iron-masters’ accounts. 


A. E. LEVETT. 


HENRI SEE. La France économique et sociale au xviite siécle. 
(Librairie Armand Colin. 8.40 fr.) 


Professor Sée’s La France économique et sociale au xdiiie siécle is 
a valuable introduction to the study of French economic artd social life 
during the three-quarters of a century between the Treaty of Utrecht 
and the meeting of the States General. Since the book contains less 
than two hundred pages, its aim is necessarily to present a picture in 
which the various facets of French economic development are shown 
in turn to the reader, rather than to break new ground by intensive 
work on one particular department of the subject. But the author 
not only makes a judicious use of the great mass of specialist work 
already done in his field, but, as those who know his other writings will 
anticipate, makes interesting contributions of his own. The result is 
a book whose utility to any student desirous of obtaining a broad 
survey of French economic conditions before the Revolution can 
hardly be exaggerated. He will be tempted to further study, and aided 
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in undertaking it, by the bibliographies which Professor Sée has wisely 
printed at the end of each of his chapters. 

French economic history is peculiarly interesting to an English 
reader, because of the broad contrast between the course of French 
and English economic development in the last century and a half. 
Speaking broadly, England has been a country of political stability 
and economic revolution; France of political revolution and economic 
stability. As Professor Sée justly observes, while the Revolution 
effected profound legal changes, the economic organization characteristic 
of the old régime survived, with comparatively few alterations, down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, and, in some important respects, 
survives to-day. No understanding of the economic civilization of 
France is possible, therefore, except through a preliminary study of 
the period before 1789. 

The aspect of the economic life of that period most often em- 
phasized is the chasm between the privileged and unprivileged orders. 
While doing justice to its profound significance, Professor Sée regards 
the distinction between the first two estates and the third as offering 
an unsatisfactory approach for the economic historian, since the 
contrast of legal status only partly corresponded to differences of 
economic position. His plan, therefore, is to relate his study of the 
various elements in French society to the sources from which different 
classes derived their incomes. Beginning with an account of the dis- 
tribution of landed property, he examines the organization of agri- 
culture and the condition of the peasants, the clergy, the moblesse, and, 
a sub-class of the oblesse, the families whose position depended on the 
tenure of judicial or administrative offices. He then turns to the 
subject of trade and industry, and describes the world of small-scale 
production, in which the gilds, in spite of Turgot, continue to hold 
their own; the expansion of commercial and industrial enterprise 
in the eighteenth century; and the economic position of artisans, 
merchants, business men, financiers, and members of the liberal 
professions. Two extremely interesting chapters are given to the 
problem of distress and its relief, and to the demands for reconstruction 
advanced by different classes in the cahiers of 1789. 

It will be seen that Professor Sée flings a wide net. But its meshes 
are fine, and few significant facts escape him. The general impression 
made by his book is that of a collision, in the half-century before the 
Revolution, between legal and institutional arrangements and the force 
of economic realities. Following, in the main, the statistical results 
of M. Lutchisky, he emphasizes the large proportion of land held 
in most parts of France by the peasantry, which, combined with the 
survival, and even the aggravation, of tenurial burdens, makes the 
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peasant question the grand economic issue of the Revolution. Not 
less significant are his remarks on the striking growth of foreign trade 
in the thirty years before 1789, on the spread in many rural districts of 
what has been happily called “ semi-capitalism,’’ on the beginnings 
of large-scale enterprise in coal, iron, and textiles, and on the growing 
wealth of the haute bourgeoisie. While these changes are taking place, 
the noblesse is becoming more than ever aclosed caste; the feudal reaction 
is turning the screw on the peasantry; the gilds—not, as in England, 
interesting historical survivals, but powerful bodies of monopolists— 
are closing their ranks with increasing rigour and attacking improved 
methods of production in defence of their vested interests. 

Professor Sée shows clearly how much more various than is some- 
times suggested were the different elements which are apt to be described 
by the general name of the noblesse, the clergy, and the third estate. 
Within each there was a variety of interests, which collided with 
each other. He emphasizes, however, that while those comprising the 
first two orders were distracted by mutual jealousies, those in the last 
were temporarily driven into united action by a common hatred of 
privilege. Not the least valuable part of his book is the short con- 
cluding chapter, in which he shows how, behind the facade of the tradi- 
tional organization of French society, a new arrangement of social 
classes, produced by economic changes, had grown up, whose claims 
were incompatible with the maintenance of the existing régime. 


R. H. TAWNEY. 


JUDITH BLow WittiAms. A Guide to the Printed Materials for English 
Social and Economic History, 1750-1850, in the series Records of 
Civilization: Sources and Studies. (Columbia University Press, 
New York. 1926. Twovols. $10.00.) 


We have here a work comparable with Gross’ Sources and Literature 
of English History, which in some respects seems to have been the model 
followed. In compiling this list of books the author has examined 
about 25,000 volumes and apparently set down about one-third of that 
number. In general there are two groups: first, treatises written in 
England during the period 1750-1850; and, secondly, later works 
written in any language and dealing with the period in question, 
including items that have appeared up to about 1923. The plan has 
been to give the titles in full, together with the dates of the first and 
subsequent editions. Part I., occupying about one-third of the first 
volume, includes bibliographies, encyclopedias, general economic and 
social histories, political histories, publications of the government, 
local records, reports of societies, periodical publications, works of 
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travel, local histories, and biographies. Part II., making up the rest 
of the two volumes, is devoted to special topics—economic theory 
(22 pp.), economic history (491 pp.), social history (346 pp.), and social- 
political theory and movements (53 pp.). Within each section dealing 
with a topic there are commonly the following divisions—a general 
statement about the subject itself, bibliographies, official publications, 
journals, publications of societies, encyclopedias and dictionaries, 
and books and pamphlets. These are chronologically arranged, except 
occasionally when the alphabetical order is followed. The arts, 
sciences, and philosophy of the period are intentionally omitted. 

The comments usually attached to each title truly make the book a 
guide. They are more descriptive than critical, however; and when 
critical, the criticism is not always acceptable. But few magazine 
articles have been included. Many special government reports have 
been omitted, though the student is given guidance as to how such are 
to be found. Rare books are included, of course, but not the repository 
where they are at present located. Herein the Guide really fails to guide. 
The printer has not used effectively the typographical devices that were 
open to him. In finding titles the eye is not much aided by his art. 

For ten years, one full year in America and one in England, with 
odd periods during the rest of the time, the author has been engaged 
upon this work. With but few exceptions, she has actually seen and 
perused the works included. Two indexes, author and subject, aid the 
reader in locating what he is looking for. Although intended primarily 
for American students—why is difficult to see—this work is indis- 
pensable for all. No scholar working in the field and no library should 
be without it. This is high praise well deserved. 

N. S. B. GRAS. 


G. Unwin. Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrights: the Industrial 
Revolution at Stockport and Marple. With Chapters by A. 
Hulme and G. Taylor. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


This was the last work of the first scholar to hold a chair of Economic 
History in an English University, and it was well worth doing. Old- 
know is one of the outstanding names in the history of the Lancashire 
Cotton Industry. A lucky chance brought to light early in rg2r, in 
the ruins of a cotton mill, a mass of letters and account books, deep in 
dirt and many of them rendered undecipherable by rain. These 
Mr. Hulme, with some other assistance, proceeded, as far as possible, 
to arrange, transcribe, and abstract; and on the basis of this material 
it has been possible to make a real addition to our knowledge of the 
industrial movement between 1780 and 1810. 


Oldknow was the “ first successful maker of British muslins.”’ In 
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that capacity he was remarkably fortunate and rapidly acquired a con- 
siderable fortune. Robert Owen—who did not like him—declares that 
he made seventeen thousand pounds of profit in each of two successive 
years. He had apparently seized the opportunity presented by the 
cheap yarn, now being produced by the machine spinners, to undercut 
the price for Indian muslins, ‘‘ at a time when East India muslins were 
exceedingly scarce ’’ (p. 10). These muslins, it is important to notice, 
were not factory made. From his warehouse at Stockport, Oldknow 
gave out yarn to some three hundred hand-loom weavers in the town 
and surrounding country. Most of them possessed their own looms, 
some more than one; but Oldknow had to provide them with “ reeds 
and gears”’ for each class of work; and for the production of figured 
muslins he let out “‘ draw looms ”’ on hire for a weekly rental. 

The authors of this volume are not, however, content with the 
conclusion which lies on the surface of the narrative. They long to 
assign other virtues to him than “‘ mere business shrewdness.”” ‘‘ Our 
records,” they say, ‘“‘ seem to show that he owed his success more to 
creative esthetic gifts’’ (p. 236). It may have been that some 
zsthetic faculty did assist his business acumen and courage. But I 
have not noticed any evidence of it in this volume. Oldknow’s products 
were, at the outset, simply imitations of the Indian goods which had 
hitherto supplied the fashionable market. As he went on, it was 
apparently from the London merchant Salte, who then took most of 
his output, that the esthetic stimulus came. In 1784 he writes to 
Oldknow: “‘ Vary the spot barleycorns, leaves, and other little fancy 
objects” (p. 44). In 1786 he writes: ‘‘ To forward this manufacture 
we now enclose you some patterns drawn from different articles of 
muslin, come over as presents to the people of fashion. We also enclose 
you two patterns of muslins, the patterns are written under to describe 
to you how they are worked ”’ (p. 60). 

The unsympathetic Robert Owen goes on to say that the next 
stage in Oldknow’s subsequent career, the setting up of a great cotton- 
spinning mill at Marple, was due simply to ambition. ‘“‘ Not content 
to do very well, he desired to become a great cotton spinner.” Here he 
was less successful. He finally had to mortgage the property to the 
Arkwrights in 1800; and though he continued to combine the manage- 
ment of the mill with the life of a country gentleman, enthusiastic for 
high farming, until his death in 1828, he ceased to be a leader in industrial 
development. 

Oldknow’s career, it is apparent, is typical of a well-marked class of 
business men—the men of sanguine enterprise, whose ventures succeed 
or fail as circumstances are propitious or the reverse. If we are not to 
blame them overmuch when things go contrary to their anticipations, 
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we must not praise them overmuch when the bold stroke comes off. 
And, in particular, we must be careful not to invite appreciation 
on other than business grounds unless we have got very good evidence. 
The authors of this volume go so far as to say that Oldknow was “an 
almost incorrigibly bad man of business” (p. 201), but moved by 
“ disinterested benevolence ” (p. 241). They have a chapter on “ Com- 
munity Building at Marple,’ and end by saying that Plugson of 
Undershot—Carlyle’s cotton-lord—as represented by Oldknow, had 
really much in common with Abbot Sampson and monasticism at its 
best. Maybe: but the evidence? While Oldknow was building his 
mill at Marple and laying out his estate, he did in fact thereby give 
employment to the fathers of some of the children he employed in his 
mill. But to say that “‘ the founder of the community took some pains 
to keep the heads of families in regular work ” (p. 168), and that “ the 
multifarious character of Oldknow’s enterprise at Mellor can be partly 
accounted for on other grounds than megalomania ”’ (p. 167) is to attri- 
bute motives from imagination, not evidence. Oldknow drew largely on 
a supply from London of pauper apprentices; and our authors “think” 
he was kind to them. Here there is some favourable testimony; yet 
‘the hours worked were from six in the morning till seven in the 
evening” (p. 174). The bill which survives for the teaching of the 
children only provides for fifteen Sundays, and for the boys; if the girls 
were taught no account has survived. Like other millowners in country 
districts, Oldknow had his own shop for supplying the workpeople 
with their requirements, and paid them largely by orders on the shop. 
The commodities may have been of good quality; and it is possible that 
the opprobrium of “‘ truck ”’ is as unfair in this case as it certainly was 
with many other employers. But there does happen to be a letter 
extant in which a workman declares that every article at Oldknow’s 
shop ‘“‘is a penny a pound dearer than I can buy at Marple Bridge, 
and many of the articles three-halfpence and twopence worse.”” The 
man had apparently run into debt to his employer: he begs to be 
given an order for the amount of his wages on another shop; for “ if 
I keep trading at Mr. Downs’ (Oldknow’s shopkeeper) I can never 
pay you, for I can hardly get victuals ”’ (p. 189). 

Oldknow may have been a most estimable, and, for the time, a most 
enlightened man. But the records hitherto published do not prove it. 
We are told that ‘in the intellectual and spiritual environment 
of his early manhood he had some share of the best that England 
afforded.’”’ As proof we are told that he sat, as a young man, under a 
minister who had been trained at Warrington Academy, and that “‘ he 
must have heard much of Priestley,” a former tutor at Warrington 
(p 238). Like many other successful business men, Oldknow did not 
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stick to Nonconformity: in 1806 we find him taking an active part in 
rebuilding the Anglican church at Marple. ‘“‘ Sittings were offered to 
every subscriber’’ of £5. Oldknow seems to have acted as “ entre- 
preneur ”’ in sitting accommodation; for, in his own letter to the Bishop, 
we find in the statement of available funds “‘ Mr. Oldknow’s speculation 
for the surplus seats . . . £400.’’ The Bishop seems to have had some 
doubts as to the probable working out of business methods in such a 
sphere, and to have requested that a number of seats should be provided 
for the poor: to which Oldknow’s reply was that the poorer class were his 
own workpeople, for whom were intended the seats in the gallery (p. 234). 

That this book is a contribution of interest to economic history is 
evident enough. But it is not perhaps unjust to say that much of its 
interest is, in a sense, antiquarian rather than economic. Local 
patriotism and local hero-worship give an interest to details which are 
often of little general significance. And this danger of mere anti- 
quarianism may be as great in the publication of the business papers of 
the industrial revolution as in the publication of medieval documents. 


Wn. ASHLEY. 


T. S. Asuton. Ivon and Steel in the Industrial Revolution. (Long- 
mans. I58.) 

Within recent years much attention has been paid to the organiza- 
tion of industry in that great formative period—the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Substantial studies of the textile industries have already 
appeared, and now we have Mr. Ashton’s exhaustive monograph on the 
iron and steel industries. This is of great importance; for up to now 
economic historians have been inclined to pay over much attention to 
the textile industries to the neglect of the metal trades. On reflection 
one can easily appreciate the extraordinary importance of iron and steel 
in that period. The use of coal for smelting and treating iron, and 
hence the creation of great industrial centres round the coalfields; 
the invention of the steam engine, leading to the development of 
engineering; and the close connection between all these and the equip- 
ment of the textile factories and the great metal works of the Midlands 
and South Wales at once stand out clearly as some of the greatest 
changes wrought in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Indeed, it is curious that a book on this subject has been so long 
delayed. Still more so when we learn from Mr. Ashton that so many 
valuable manuscript sources are available—the Boulton and Watt 
Collection, the Coalbrookdale MSS., the Huntsman MSS., etc. Mr. 
Ashton has made good use of his opportunities, and has given us a 
really fine piece of work. 
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At the very outset of his book Mr. Ashton, who is only concerned 
with the actual production of iron, tells us that from the earliest period 
of which there are records, iron production was capitalistic in its 
organization; and, moreover, that it was conducted on a factory basis. 
Of course, the unit of production has increased, the main features of 
the factory system have become more pronounced, but in the structure 
and organization of the industry, he says “ there is no fundamental 
change” (p. 1). This is an interesting fact; for, if we take Mr. Lloyd's 
book on the Cutlery Trades, and the knowledge we possess of the small 
metal trades such as nail-making in the Midlands, we might say that a 
factory system existed side by side with a domestic, the former pro- 
ducing the raw material for the latter. We are being forced more and 
more to revise our notions of the Industrial Revolution; not indeed to 
refute what Arnold Toynbee has told us, but to soften the distinctions 
and qualify the terms which he used. When we know that iron pro- 
duction was conducted on a capitalistic factory basis we instinctively 
ask: were any means adopted to control the industry or sections of it ? 
Here, again, we must beware of making rigid distinctions. Com- 
petition in one branch of an industry may exist side by side with com- 
bination in another. In his chapter on combination Mr. Ashton 
develops a study of which we had the early fruits in the Economic 
Journal (Vol. XXX.) several years ago. He shows us that the iron- 
masters had their associations in the Midlands, in South Wales, in 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire round about 1800. This, of course, as Mr. 
Ashton points out, was by no means exceptional. ‘‘ That crude inter- 
pretation of economic history, according to which an original system 
of free competition has been metamorphosed into a new system of in- 
dustrial monopoly ”’ (p. 185), has surely long since gone by the board. 

The capital of the iron industry was of English origin. In early 
times iron production and the ownership of land were closely bound 
together (p. 4). But when one comes down to the eighteenth century, 
it appears that the majority of the great iron masters were either 
successful craftsmen or merchants. For instance, Henry Darby, father 
of Abraham Darby, wasa locksmith, and Aaron Walker anailer. They, 
and many others like them, brought to their work the essential qualities 
of enterprise and prudence, self-reliance and industry. They were 
austere and upright, leading laborious lives, and putting their savings 
back into industry. The very names of some of them—Abraham 
Darby, Isaac Hawkins, Benjamin Huntsman—are, as Mr. Ashton says, 
“redolent of the Old Testament”’ (p. 212). The chapter on the iron- 
workers is disappointing. The first section lacks definiteness and clear- 
ness, and is little more than a citation of various wages rates for different 
classes of ironworkers covering a period of more than half a century. 
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In the iron industry, as in other industries, there were frequent 
clashes of economic interests. The English ironmasters, as Mr. Ashton 
points out, were highly protectionist, whereas the consumers of pig 
and bar iron not merely sought free importation of their raw material, 
but put forward suggestions for opening up a new source of supply 
in the Colonies. During the first half of the eighteenth century con- 
troversy centred round this proposal. Mr. Ashton writes an exceed- 
ingly interesting chapter on commercial policy, where he shows the 
great significance of political events—an influence which economic 
historians are perhaps inclined to neglect. Speaking of the tariff con- 
troversy, he argues that “‘ the springs of action are to be found in the 
diplomatic relations of England with the North of Europe, rather than 
in the theorizing of mercantilists, or in the pressure of interested classes ”’ 
(p. 108). It appears that the particular economic interest which gained 
the ear of Parliament did so because a favourable atmosphere had been 
created for it by certain political events. The iron and steel industries 
are certainly placed in a very advantageous position in war time. The 
demand for munitions provides an enormous stimulus, and, as the late 
war demonstrated, not merely are huge profits made but industrial 
technique is vastly improved. Mr. Ashton lays himself open to 
criticism when he argues that “‘ it is but a shallow view . . . to suppose 
that the interests of the ironmaster diverged from those of other 
industrialists ’”’ (p. 129). While it is true that after a war the metal 
industries may suffer a depression even more disastrous than that in 
other industries, it has to be remembered that against those losses one 
must set the quasi-rents of war time, which were probably by no means 
inconsiderable when wars dragged on for seven or more years. 

In his early chapters Mr. Ashton deals with technical improvements 
perhaps at unduelength. First of all we get an account of the charcoal- 
iron industry, where he shows how it was under the “‘ tyranny of wood 
and water.’’ Thenan account of Abraham Darby and Benjamin Hunts- 
man from original documents. The true place of Abraham Darby I. 
is settled once and for all, and it is to him that the credit of establishing 
coke smelting must be given. In the next place, we are shown the 
relationship of Watt and Boulton and the Wilkinsons, who made 
cylinders and other parts for the steam engines. And finally we have 
a chapter on the inventions of Henry Cort, wherein we are given much 
information of the reactions of the various inventions on one another, 
of the application of steam to the furnaces, forges, and mills, and of the 
demand on the part of the textile factories for machinery. Altogether 
Mr. Ashton has written a useful book, which fills a very important 
gap in the history of the Industrial Revolution. 

HENRY HAMILTON. 
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ConraD GILL. The Rise of the Irish Linen Industry. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 16s.) 


As is proved by the production of this volume, it was a fortunate 
event when Mr. Conrad Gill was appointed Lecturer in Economic 
History in Queen’s University, Belfast. Proceeding to Belfast under 
the influence of his association with the late Professor Unwin, it was 
inevitable that he would have a restless desire to investigate some 
aspect of the economic history of Ireland. Nor is it surprising that 
his choice should have fallen upon the Irish linen industry, an authori- 
tative history of which was urgently needed. Mr. Gill has well 
supplied the need, and one may cordially second his hope that what 
he has done will help to induce others to investigate other aspects of 
Irish economic development and, it may be added, do it in the same 
scholarly manner. 

The history of the Irish linen industry is contemporary with the 
history of the British cotton industry, and this fact in itself invites 
comparisons. Both industries have a history before the eighteenth 
century, but it is with that century that they begin to make con- 
spicuous progress which, in the last quarter of the century, became 
remarkable progress. By the end of the third decade of the nineteenth 
century the factory system was dominant in the cotton industry; in the 
linen industry the domestic system still prevailed, and even yet is not 
entirely displaced. During nearly the whole of this time the linen 
industry was under government patronage, exercised mainly through 
the Linen Board, while the cotton industry had to make its way with 
little or no extraneous help. Apparently this was an important 
difference, but Mr. Gill’s investigations go to show that, when viewed 
in its bearing on the development of the industries, the difference was 
not nearly so important as might be supposed. As he wisely says: 
“ The rise of a great industry is a very complicated and delicate process. 
It needs the co-operation and enterprise of craftsmen and traders, a 
steady improvement in the methods of manufacture, a supply of 
capital, organization of markets and credit, development of transport, 
exploitation of sources of raw material, and a constant adaptation 
to demand.” As Mr. Gill sees it, the growth of the Irish linen industry 
was a process of this kind; the activities of the Linen Board were 
a minor factor in the situation. While, on the one hand, he would 
be reluctant to accept the sweeping condemnation of government 
patronage as it is expressed, for example, by McCulloch, on the other 
hand, he would be even more reluctant to accept the view that this 


patronage contributed in large measure to the development of the 
industry. 
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Mr. Gill’s critical examination of this aspect of his subject is a 
valuable contribution to the economic history of Ireland. To many 
readers, however, that portion of his study in which he describes the 
organization of the linen industry in the eighteenth century and traces 
the development of this organization will be even more valuable. 
Especially interesting is his account of the industry in the southern 
provinces in the middle of the eighteenth century, of the causes of its 
failure, and of the causes that led to its success and concentration in the 
north of Ireland. Though longer delayed, the transition from the 
domestic system to the factory system can be as clearly traced in the 
linen industry of the north of Ireland as it can in the cotton industry 
of Lancashire. Mr. Gill’s description and analysis of the industrial, 
commercial, and social changes involved in the transition take up the 
greater part of his book, and the comparisons he is able to make show 
at once that, in the main features of the development of her linen 
industry, Ireland was at one, not only with England, but with other 
countries of Western Europe. Had he pointed out when dealing with 
the combinations of workpeople in Ireland and with the industrial 
troubles of 1762 that in Lancashire, almost at the same time, similar 
troubles were being experienced, another striking comparison could 
have been made. The fact is that no one acquainted with the economic 
history of England in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
can fail to recognize that Mr. Gill’s book is an important and comple- 
mentary addition to those produced during recent years on various 
aspects of the period of the Industrial Revolution. 

It should be mentioned that, in an interesting chapter, Mr. Gill 
deals with the once flourishing cotton industry in Ireland. Though he 
is mainly concerned with that industry in its relation to the linen 
industry, the chapter is sufficient to create a desire for more information. 
Will not someone looking for a subject for research on the economic 
history of Ireland carry further the work he has commenced, and so 
link up with what is being done in this country ? 

In writing his book Mr. Gill was fortunate to have had access to 
the material in the Dublin Record Office before a destroying hand 
passed over it. Also he was allowed to investigate the early records 
of a leading concern in the Ulster linen trade, and thus make them 
the basis of his chapter on “‘ The Trade of Bleachers.’’ Is it too much 
to hope that the time may soon arrive when prominent firms will, 
before destroying their old records, allow someone to inspect them 
who is competent to estimate their historical value? If it does, an 
important step will have been made towards the accumulation of a 
peculiarly valuable kind of material for the writing of economic 


history. G. W. DANIELS. 
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The Anglo-Norman Customal of Exeter, which appears as the second 
monograph issued by the ‘‘ History of Exeter Research Group,” and is 
edited by Mr. J. W. Schopp (Oxford University Press, 5s.), was written 
down about the year 1240, probably by John Baubi, clerk to the city 
(communitas) of Exeter. The original manuscript survives among 
the records of the city, unfortunately in a rather mutilated form, and 
was known in early days as the Black Roll. Mr. Schopp, with the 
assistance of Miss Easterling, has given us a model edition of this short 
document. Asa philologist he has set a good example to other editors 
of Anglo-Norman or Anglo-French texts by adding a careful analysis 
and a complete glossary of the grammatical forms and phraseology. 
His Introduction is a skilful diplomatic study; and he has added four 
plates in facsimile of that part of the Black Roll which contains the 
Customal. 

In her Borough Customs the late Mary Bateson gave twenty-two of 
the sixty-nine sections into which Mr. Schopp divides the customal. 
The remainder are mainly memoranda and detailed regulations for 
trade and other transactions. As the customal is incomplete, and tells 
us little about the government of the city, the economic regulations 
are perhaps the most important and interesting sections of the docu- 
ment. They throw much light upon the trade of the city and the 
privileges of the burgesses who shared in the liberties. Mr. A. H. 
Thomas has rightly pointed out that Mr. Schopp confuses reprisal 
with “‘ foreign attachment ”’ (p. 22) in his comment upon the claim that 
a debtor’s fellow-countryman may be distrained for his debt. 


F. M. PowIcke. 


This admirably documented thesis, by Mlle. Thérése Sclafert, Le 
Haut Dauphiné au moyen age (Paris: Soc. du recueil Sirey, 1926), the 
result of long and patient researches in official records, displays an 
original feature in being not only a work on economic and social history, 
but in employing the methods of human geography: its scheme is 
furnished by the geographic formation of the district. The author’s 
object has been to show how this part of the alpine region was developed 
little by little in the course of the Middle Ages. In the Préalpes, for 
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example, in the district of the Grande Chartreuse, it was the monks 
who played the foremost part in this respect from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth centuries; desirous of finding solitude, they established 
themselves in the most deserted regions, in the forest belt; and later 
their barns and shelters gave rise to rural parishes. In the valleys 
and the high Alps, on the contrary, it was the rural population which 
began the struggle against the powerful forces of a niggardly nature. 
From the fourteenth century onwards both the population of this 
mountain country and its agricultural exploitation made rapid 
progress. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is that which relates 
to the formation and organization of the communautés rurales, which 
defended the common rights of the peasants against the encroachments 
of the lords, both lay and ecclesiastical. The most powerful and 
characteristic of these communities was that of Briangon. Mlle. 
Sclafert also shows clearly that in Haut Dauphiné the seigneurial régime 
was not able to entrench itself as securely as in the other districts of 
France: the fact was that the inhabitants, aided by the nature of the 
country, were of a more independent character and could defend them- 
selves better; consequently it was necessary to come to an agreement 
with them. This provides some extremely interesting information 
bearing on the comparative history of the seigneurial régime. 

From the economic point of view, it appears that cattle-rearing 
played the predominant part, although agriculture was carried on in 
some cantons where the land was so poor that to-day it has been 
abandoned. Forestry was also of great importance, although clearing 
was obstinately carried on by agricultural pioneers. It is thus obvious 
that, where minerals were found, the proximity of woods contributed 
to the birth, and later to the development, of the iron industry, which 
early attained a considerable degree of prosperity." 

Finally, from the Middle Ages onwards Haut Dauphiné began to 
develop really important commercial relations. The high Alps 
especially played a considerable part in this respect, particularly 
Briancon; the Alpine passes offered means of communication of the 


first importance between France and Italy. 
HENRI SEE. 


In this book, English Monastic Finances in the Later Middle Ages 
(Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.), Mr. R. H. Snape has isolated 
a particular aspect of monastic life, and has endeavoured to treat it 


1 The author has devoted a supplementary thesis to L’indusirvie du fer dans 
la région d’ Allevard au moyen age. Grenoble: impr. Allier, 1926. 
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without prejudice. ‘‘ He traces the course of monastic life from one 
point of view—that of finance.’’ His chapters concern the monastic 
revenues, their collection and administration, their expenditure, and 
the number and classes of persons on whom they were expended. At 
some points he covers much the same ground as the late Dr. Savine, 
but for the most part he is dealing with earlier periods. 

The more external aspects of monastic finance, the management 
of estates, the decline of villeinage, and the relations between the 
monasteries and the neighbouring towns, are deliberately left on one 
side; this limitation, though probably necessary, means that the 
reader is constantly guessing that the external conditions may be 
moulding the internal administration more potently than Mr. Snape 
seems to realize. 

Certainly the most valuable part of the book lies in the treatment 
of the Obedientiaries’ offices and revenues; the need for centralization 
under a Bursar, and for some intelligible system of audit; and the 
difficulty of adjudicating between the interests of the whole house and 
the personal desires and independence of the Abbot and the great 
officers. Mr. Snape seems hardly to bring out the full significance 
of the repeated Papal injunctions and reforms, which he quotes, in 
which it was insisted that knowledge of the monastic business, finance, 
debts and landed estates, should be shared by the Abbot with a small 
body of the monks—the more discreet members, or sometimes certain 
sworn members—and not with the whole chapter. There is here not 
only a modification of the Benedictine rule, but a basis for serious legal 
complications, and, in all probability, one of the roots which led to the 
formation of a sworn Concilium, to share with the Abbot his business 
responsibilities.+ 

However, it is one of the merits of Mr. Snape’s book that he suggests 
so many points that the reader would like to see worked out. On 
the whole, he is hardly systematic enough to have made a serious con- 
tribution to economic history; his centre is monastic administration 
and domestic economy rather than monastic finance; the two or three 
pages which he devotes to the temporal sources of revenue are con- 
fessedly but exasperatingly incomplete. A few lines suffice for the 
Cistercian wool trade, while the work of the Cistercians in reclaiming 
wastes or draining marshes is passed by almost in silence. 

The slight sketch of the Cistercian endeavour to manage their estates 
by means of lay-brothers, and its rapid breakdown, leaves one “ asking 
for more.”’ The chapter on ‘ Material Prosperity ”’ contains much 
interesting matter concerning the internal arrangements of a monastery. 


+ Vide Mélanges Ferdinand Lot, Paris, 1925. Private Baronial Councils, by 
AE. Leévett: 
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The abandoning of manual work by the monks, and the great increase 
in the proportion of lay servants in almost all monasteries, which con- 
stituted so heavy an economic strain upon their revenues, is well 
brought out. Nevertheless, a student of economic history will ask 
for stricter classification of facts; for discrimination between one 
order and another, one district and another. Sometimes he will 
wish for a more intensive study, even at the expense of the wider 
survey. 

The most serious criticism, however, of Mr. Snape’s book is one for 
which the editor must be held partly responsible; the essay was written, 
for the most part, in or before 1912; it was published in 1926, with 
very slight modifications. Recent publications of material are thus 
practically ignored, and such a serious treatment of kindred subjects as 
Miss Eileen Power’s Medieval English Nunneries is absolutely dis- 
regarded, although it appears in the same series. Such an omission 
detracts very seriously from the value of what is, in many respects, a 
most valuable piece of work. Nevertheless, the scientific temper of 
Mr. Snape’s work is deserving of all gratitude; he frankly acknowledges 
that “ the whole truth about the monks of the Middle Ages will never 
be gathered even from the most complete examination of their financial 
management,” and, on the whole, he sticks to his text. Only in the 
last pages of summing-up he seems to forget that a monastery cannot 


be judged by its economic and cultural by-products. 
Av eLEVETT: 


The record of the deliberations and resolutions of what was the 
Executive of the Kingdom of Scotland, The Register of the Privy 
Council of Scotland, necessarily contains a large amount of material 
for economic history, and the interest of the previous volume is mainly 
economic. The volume before us (edited and abridged by H. Paton, 
with Introduction by R. K. Hannay, Ser. III., Vol. IX., The Stationery 
Office, £2 5s.) covers only four months, from the beginning of June 
to the end of September, 1684. It was a troubled period, known 
in Scotland as “‘ the Killing Time,’’ and the attention of the authorities 
was chiefly directed towards the pacification of (or at all events the 
suppression of incipient rebellion in) the southern and south-western 
shires, and towards the adoption of fresh methods of torturing recal- 
citrant Covenanters. Its importance, therefore, lies chiefly in the 
details of ecclesiastical history; these details involve a large amount 
of local history, and the larger part of the volume consists of miscel- 
laneous reports received from the shires which demanded the special 
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attention of the Council or of the regional Commissioners appointed 
for the purpose of securing lists of “ disorderly persons.” 

The economic information contained in the volume is largely 
connected with the cloth factory at Newmilns, which protested against 
the purchase of English cloth for soldiers’ uniforms. The protest and 
its results have already been summarized in Professor W. R. Scott’s 
Records of a Scottish Cloth Manufactory, 1681-1703, published by the 
Scottish History Society in 1905, but the actual text contains some 
interesting details—e.g., a complaint that the dye hitherto used for 
uniforms had been of such a kind as to fail “to distinguish sojours 
from other sculking and vagrant persones who have hitherto imitated 
the liveray of the King’s sojours.” Progress in manufacture is illus- 
trated by the conferment of privileges upon a man who, “ encouraged 
by the acts of Parliament,” had set up a pin manufactory at Leith, 
and by a “bond of caution ” taken by the Council from five Glasgow 
merchants that they would not import playing-cards and thus con- 
travene the monopoly of “the manufactory of playing cards in this 
country.” 

The newly published work on the Convention of Royal Burghs, 
by Mrs. Pagan, shows the determination of the Scottish burghs to 
maintain, in spite of the Union of the Crowns, the trading rights given 
them by ancient Franco-Scottish treaties. Two such attempts are 
recorded in this volume by the Register—one by the Convention itself, 
and the other by the Town Council of Edinburgh. Professor Hannay’s 
brief but illuminating Introduction places the inquirer in possession 
of clues to the very miscellaneous body of contents, and there is an 
excellent index. RS Ra 

. S. Ralt. 


Mr. M. S. Briggs is already well known for his fine book on Muham- 
madan Architecture, and his Short History of the Building Crafts 
(Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d.) should bring him wider fame among those who 
are interested in less specialized forms of architecture. In its three 
hundred pages he ranges from the bricks of ancient Chaldza to the 
concrete of Brighton sea-wall, with greater success than might be 
expected. The secret of all art, and particularly of the art of writing, 
is omission, and Mr. Briggs contrives to select the essential features of 
each branch of the Building Crafts and to give sufficient details to 
illustrate them, without swamping his subject by attempting to crowd 
too much into his limited space. In the same way the numerous line- 
drawings of details are, for the most part, admirably clear. 

The book opens with a good sketch of ‘‘ The Architect and the Crafts- 
man in the Past,” though Mr. Briggs attributes to the Benedictine 
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monks in England a personal share in the building of their churches, 
which appears to rest upon a foundation as insecure as that of many of 
their towers; and the fact that John Thorpe’s book of ground-plans does 
not include detail drawings of constructional features or specifications 
is hardly a proof that such things were unknown at that date. On the 
other hand, his denunciation, repeated elsewhere, of the “‘ copy-book ” 
architects of the eighteenth century is very sound. Chapters follow 
on “ Brickwork ”’ (it is a pity that Mr. Nathaniel Lloyd’s great work 
on this subject appeared too late to be consulted) and ‘‘ Masonry.” 
The statement (p. 89) that, ‘‘ There was no wheeled transport to speak 
of, so that pack-animals had to be utilized,” for carrying stone, is 
flatly contradicted by almost every medieval building account in 
existence. The “‘cart-load”’ is one of the commonest medieval 
measures of stone, hire of carts is an almost invariable item in such 
accounts, and I have never, so far as I can remember, seen a trace of 
the use of pack-horses for such a purpose. Nor do I think that the 
contemptuous comparison of Purbeck shafts to “ heating-pipes”’ 
(p. 94) would have been made if the author had visualized them in 
their original surroundings of painted and stencilled walling. 

Other sections deal with ‘“‘ Carpentry,” “ Joinery,” ‘‘ Glazing,’”’ and 
other branches of building, including two chapters of particular interest 
on “‘ Plaster-work’’ and ‘“‘ Plumbing.’’ The style throughout is lucid 
and pleasant, and the references to authorities are ample and constitute 
a useful bibliography of the subject. That the book is issued by the 
Clarendon Press is a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of its pro- 


duction on the technical side. 
L. F. SALZMAN. 


Since the war there has been a remarkable revival of interest in the 
problems of population, and the word “‘ Malthusian ”’ has been freely 
applied to principles and practices to which Malthus himself “‘never 
adverted without the most marked disapprobation.” Several books 
on the general problem have appeared within the last few years; and 
it has become clear that, if Malthus’s position is to be justly appreciated, 
it must be studied in relation to the population problems of his own 
time. Mr. G. Talbot Griffith's Population Problems of the Age of 
Malthus (Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d.) assumes a knowledge 
of Malthus’s Essay on Population, and is confined mainly to the 
investigation of historical facts. A careful analysis of the fragmentary 
vital statistics of the period proves that the prodigious increase of 
population in England between 1730 and 1840 was due to a rapidly 
falling death rate rather than to any spectacular rise in the birth rate 
(see Diagram I., on p. 43). It is therefore arguable that Malthus and 
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his followers were mistaken in laying the main emphasis on the birth 
and marriage rates; and (as Mr. Griffith felicitously observes) “if this 
is the case, that wrong emphasis has been perpetuated, because 
Malthus’s book is by far the most famous in the controversy, because 
at the time of its publication it caused a great sensation, and because 
in later days the parts of Malthus’s book that have been quoted or 
misquoted, and the views that have been attributed, not always fairly, 
to Malthus, have continued to place the emphasis on the wrong side of 
the problem.” 

Contemporary opinion attributed the rapid growth of the population 
to such factors as the general use of child labour, the decay of industrial 
apprenticeship, the decline in the number of indoor farm servants, 
and the demoralizing administration of the poor laws. Mr. Griffith 
shows that, in general, these factors were of only slight or doubtful 
importance in relation to the population problem; and the rest of his 
book is devoted to a discussion of the various factors which may have 
contributed to lower the death rate. The agricultural changes of the 
period resulted in an increased food-supply, though whether this was 
a cause or an effect of increased population remains obscure; if it was 
a cause, it would presumably bear more directly on the death rate 
than on the birth rate. The effect of the factory system and town 
sanitary conditions is equally uncertain. On the other hand, it seems 
quite clear (to Mr. Griffith) that the decrease in spirit drinking after 
1750 contributed materially to the remarkable fall in the death rate 
during the eighteenth century; though his statistics show that the 
fall in the death rate began before the decrease in spirit drinking. 
Probably, after all, the strongest factor tending to reduce the death 
rate was the general improvement of medical skill, with which he 
deals very learnedly; particularly important was the decrease of infant 
mortality from smallpox after Jenner’s discovery of vaccination in the 
closing years of the eighteenth century. 

The author has shown great industry in the collection of a mass of 
historical facts, and there can be no doubt that his main conclusions are 
sound and important; though, with the most ingenious juggling in the 
world, mathematical inquiry into the vital statistics of the Industrial 
Revolution must still rest largely on guesswork. Mr. Griffith is to be 
congratulated upon opening up a new field for historical research. 
It is to be hoped that his book will be followed by other academic 
studies, taking a narrower scope and dealing more fully with the 
various problems of which he has offered tentative solutions. 


A. REDFORD. 
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In his monograph, The Development of the Organization of the Anglo- 
American Trade, 1800-50 (Humphrey Milford for the Yale University 
Press, 11s. 6d.), Dr. N. S. Buck has attempted to analyze the principles 
of business organization as they were exhibited in the trade between 
Great Britain and the United States in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The general subject is one that has been neglected by 
economic historians for reasons which the reader of this study will 
readily appreciate. The collection of materials sufficient to make it 
possible to speak with any degree of certainty is a prodigious task. 
Although the author has been assiduous and the aspect of the subject 
he has elected to explore is less obscure than many others, he has con- 
stantly to admit that evidence fails him, and that he has to leave 
many points necessarily vague. He relies very considerably on Parlia- 
mentary Reports, or, rather, on the minutes of evidence appended to 
such reports as those of the committee which examined petitions 
respecting the operation of the Orders in Council in 1812 and of the 
Select Committee on foreign trade of 1820-21. To a limited extent he 
appeals to reports of law cases. The best material—that of the Letter 
Books of merchants—is hard to come by, and Dr. Buck has little under 
this head except the four books of William Bostwick now deposited 
in Yale University Library. 

After defining the position and functions of the merchant, the com- 
mission merchant or factor and the broker, the author proceeds to 
examine the respective parts they played in the cotton trade and in 
the export of British manufactures. While it is easy to distinguish 
the three classes of traders, it is difficult to say which was dominant in 
a given period. Dr. Buck, however, is rather obsessed by the idea that 
it isnecessary todoso. Consequently he is apt to over-simplify the facts 
in hisconclusions. He tells us, for instance, that the early importers of 
American cotton were principally commission agents to whom it was 
consigned on account of the American exporter. In this country 
there were middlemen between the importers and the spinners called 
“ dealers,’ who sold to the spinners on credit. This ceased to be 
customary, he says, after 1812, when the function was performed by 
brokers. Robert Owen, in his Autobiography, speaking of the years 
round about 1790, says distinctly that spinners then bought their 
material from brokers. It may be said that he was using the term 
loosely; but this doubt may attach to many of the quotations used by 
Dr. Buck. On the question of the export of British manufactures to 
America he distinguishes three periods: (a) 1800-15, when the British 
merchant was the outstanding figure; (0) 1815-30, when the British 
manufacturer undertook marketing for himself; and (c) 1830-50, when 
the American merchant asserted himself. He then proceeds to find 
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explanations; but surely this is to establish the obvious. During the 
war the merchants, who knew something of the risks, carried on the 
trade; after the war the impatient manufacturers began “dumping ’”’; 
and eventually the trade settled down on more normal lines. 
Incidentally, however, the author has much of interest and value to 
say, particularly on the second of the three periods. The overstocking 
of the American market and the selling of great quantities of goods 
by auction, apparently at prices below the cost of production, throw 
an interesting light on the post-war period. 

The arrangement of the book leads to a certain amount of repetition. 
The quotation on page 43 has already appeared as a footnote on 
page 13, and that on pages 55 to 56 has been paraphrased on page 24. 
On pages 105 to 106, in determining ‘‘ with a fair degree of accuracy 3 
whether British merchants made consignments to America at their 
own risk or to supply orders, four authorities are given in favour of the 
view that consignments were made to meet orders. Then, “ the most 
illuminating information ”’ of a commission merchant in 1808 is given 
to the effect that the great mass of goods was sent out on British account 
and not in consequence of orders received. The author offers no com- 


ment on this conflict of evidence. 
J. F. REEs. 


Mr. S. H. Higgins is well known in Lancashire as an authority on 
dyeing and bleaching. His present volume, A History of Bleaching 
(Longmans, ros. 6d.), gives an outline account of the development of 
bleaching processes rather than of the development of the industry, 
though some interesting information is given bearing on the latter. 
In particular, Chapter IV. is worthy of consideration as an indication 
of the number of failures among English bleach-works in the early 
nineteenth century. Apparently this branch of the textile industry 
fared no better in this respect than other branches. If Mr. Higgins 
could find time to investigate in more detail the history of these works 
and the causes of their failure, he might make a valuable contribution 
to the economic history of the period. Probably the present volume 
will be of more interest to practical men engaged in the bleaching 
trade, who have an interest in the development of their craft, than 
to students of the development of industrial organization. 


G. W. DANIELS. 


Mr. A. D. Noyes’s The War Period of American Finance, 1908-25 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50) is a continuation of the 
author’s Forty Years of American Finance. It covers the whole period 
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from 1908 to 1925. The account of the earlier years serves as an essen- 
tial background for the financial history of the war period, and the 
later years of inflation and deflation are logically included as resulting 
from it. Mr. Noyes has made little attempt to weigh the worth of 
financial policies followed or measures enacted. There is not much 
material contained in the book that is new to students of American 
finance or to anyone who has followed closely American business and 
public life in recent years. The author’s contribution is rather in 
producing a clear and unified narrative of moderate length covering 
the financial history of a highly complex period. With such a treat- 
ment, significant interrelationships are seen and a generally better 
understanding of the period gained. 

The scope of the work is broad. While European affairs are 
excluded except as they are indispensable to an understanding of what 
happened in America, the author has conceived of financial history 
broadly. Indeed, at several points it assumes the proportions of an 
economic history. The pervading idea is that the period covered is 
one of revolution in the financial position of the United States. From 
a position of financial dependence on Europe prior to 1914 the United 
States has come to play a réle in the world’s economic reconstruction 
comparable to that played by England following 1815. Inthe conclud- 
ing words of the author: “ The larger view of the economic and political 
world as it has emerged from the European War is certain to emphasize 
first of all what has been perhaps the most dramatic transformation of 
economic history—the change since 1914 in the international position 
of the United States. That event and its consequences will necessarily 
provide the key to the financial future in America as in Europe; the 
course both of political and economic history will be largely shaped by 
the capacity of our bankers, merchants, investors and statesmen to 


meet the resultant new responsibilities.”’ 
LAWRENCE SMITH. 
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